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PROSE 

ON    SEVERAL    OCCASIONS, 


THE  GHOST  IN    COCK-LANE. 

Saturday,  February  13,  1762. 

INTELLIGENCE    EXTRAORDINARY, 
FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

have  been  lately  held,  in  the 


Rue  de  Coq^  feveral  extraordinary  lit* 
de  jufllce^  at  which  fome  of  the  chief  perfons  in 
the  nation  have  affifted;  and  what  is  extremely 
remarkable,  a  Proteftant  Clergyman  has  voluntarily 
adminiftered  more  than  Extreme  Un&ion  to 
a  Ghoft.  —  [From  the  Paris  A-la-main. 

Ltjhon.  Several  of  the  Jefuits  who  were  ex 
iled  from  this  country  have  gone  over  to  England 
in  difguife.  The  effects  of  their  horrible  machi* 
nations  begin  to  difcoverthemfelves  already  in  the 

VOL.  II.  B  myfterious 
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myfterious  afFair  of  the  Spirit  in  Cock-Lane, 
which  engrofles  the  attention  of  the  whole  Britifh 
Nation.  We  are  affured  by  fome  gentlemen  of 
the  Englifh  Factory,  that  the  abfolute  laws  againft 
witchcraft,  &c.  will  fpeedily  be  revived  in  Great-* 
Britain  ! 

IRELAND. 

Dublin.  We  hear  from  London,  that  the  Appa 
rition  in  Cock-Lane,  has  never  been  feen  by 
nobody. — [Faulkner's  Journal. 

SCOTLAND. 

Glafgow.  The  feventh  fon  of  a  feventh  fon 
is  juft  fet  out  on  a  walk  to  London,  in  order  to 
vifit  the  Spirit  in  Cock-Lane  ;  and  as  this  gentle- 
tleman  is  bleft  with  the  faculty  of  fecond  fight,  it 
is  thought  that  he  will  be  able  to  fee  her. 

The  fpirit's  great  propenfity  to  fcratchlng^ 
makes  it  generally  fuppofed  here,  that  Mifs  Fanny 
died  of  the  itch  rather  than  the  finall-pox^  and  that 
the  Ghoft  is  certainly  tnangy* 

LONDON. 

Yefterday  the  Committeeof  Enquiry  on  theGhoft 
in  Cock-Lane,  met  at  the  Jerufalem  Tavern  in 
Clerkenwellj  when  Mifs  P.  was' put  to  bed  by 
one,  of  the  maids  of  honour,  in  &e  room  where 

the 
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the  Cockney's  Feaft  is  generally  held,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of   the  Right   Hon.   the  Earls  of  - — -  and 

and ;  the    Right  Rev.  the   Bifliops  of 

,         and        •  and  above  fifty  more  of  the  nobility. 

The  knocking*  and  fcratchings  began  about 
midnight,  and  the  examination  was  in  the  following 
manner: 

Q.  Will  you  go  into  that  pint  bottle  ?  (point 
ing  to  a  pint  lottk  that  flood  on  the  table.) — One 
knock. 

From  the  time  of  this  preliminary  anfwer  in  the 
affirmative,  all  the  fubfequent  noifes  iffued  as  from 
the  bottle. 

&>.  (From  the  Right  Rev, ~—  looking  roguijhly 

at  Betty  P.  in  bed.)  Pray,  Mifs  Fanny,  is  not  your 
real  name  Mifs  Betty? — Much  fcratching,  as  if 
angry, 

<%.  (From  a  lord  of  the  treafury.)  What  is  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt? — Above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  million  knocks. 

,§J.  How  many  years  fmce  the  creation  of  the 
World  ? — Above  five  thoufand  knocks. 

j^.  What  is  the  number  of  the  prefent  Ann* 
Domini  ?— One  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty 
two  knocks. 

^.  How  many  people  are  there  in  this  room  ? 

Fifty-eight  knocks,— Right. 

B  z  How 
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4J.  How  many  women?  Twelve  knocks. 
Wrong :  there  was  another  lady  in  man's  cloaths. 

Q  How  many  maids?— One  knock.  Certainly 
wrong;  for  there  were  five  unmarried  ladies  in  the 
room,  befides  the  girl  in  bed. 

j^.  Will  you  have  prayers  read  to  you  ?— One 
knock. 

J^.  Shall  they  be  read  by  any  of  the  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  or  other  regular  clergy? — Two  knocks. 

Q  Shall  they  be  read  by  Dodor  Wh— -d? 
*-One  knock. 

Q.  Or  Dr.  Ro ne  ?— One  knock. 

«§.  Or  Mr.  M n  ?— One  knock. 

£>.  Or  Mr.  M re?— One  knock. 

4£.  Or  Mr.  B— g— n?— One  knock. 

^.  Or  Mr.  S -n  ?— One  knock. 

^J.  Can  you  fay  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards? 
—Much  fcratching,  as  if  angry;  after  which  the 
bottle  fuddenly  cracked,  and  flew  into  ten  thoufand 
pieces,  an&no  more  anfwers  were  given. 

We  hear  that  the  above  Committee  propofe  to 
fit  out  a  privateer  to  cruife  in  the  Red-Sea. 

We  hear  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  is  preparing  a 
new  work  for  the  ufe  of  families,  efpecially  chil 
dren,  to  be  publiflied  in  weekly  numbers,  called 

The 
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The  Ghoft's  Cateehifm.     We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  tranfcriptof  the  Creed,  which  is  as  follows: 

MR.  M 'a  BELIEF, 

4C  I  BELIEVE,  in  figns,  omens,  tokens,  dreams, 
vifions,  fpirits,  ghofts,  fpe&res,  and  apparitions. 

"  And  in  Mary  Tofts,  who  conceived  and  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  couple  of  rabbits. 

"  And  in  Elizabeth  Canning,  who  lived  a  whole 
month  without  performing  any  of  the  ufual  offices 
of  nature,  on  fix  crafts  of  dry  bread  and  half  a  jug 
of  water. 

"  And  in  A d  B — — r  who  made  his  efcape 

from  the  Inq n  at  M — c — r — ta. 

"  And  in  all  •  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Romaa 
Catholick  Church, 

u  I  believe  in  fairies;  I  believe  in  witches; 
I  believe  in  hobgoblins ;  I  believe  in  the  fhrieking 
woman ;  I  believe  in  the  death  -  watch  5  I 
believe  in  the  death-howl;  I  believe  in  raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones ;  I  believe  in  all  ftories, 
tales,  legends,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c/ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c." 

We  are  affured  that  the  Ghoft  will  continue  her 
rout  in  Cock-Lane,  and  her  drum  at  the  two  The 
atres, 

B  MISS 
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MISS    FANNY's    THEATRE 
IN     COCK-LANE. 

By  particular  Defire  of  feveral  perfons  of  Quality, 

To-morrow  Evening,  being  the  I4th  Inftant  will 
be  performed, 

AN  ENTERTAINMENT 

O  F 

SCRATCHING     AND    KNOCKTNG, 

OF    THREE-ACTS. 
EACH    ACT    TO    CONCLUDE    WITH 

A     FLUTTER. 

Bed  i os.  6d.  Chairs  55.  Standing  2s.  6d, 

To  begin  precifely  at  Twelve  o'Clock. 

No  Money  to  be  returned   after  the  firft  Scratch, 
and  nothing  under  the  Full  Price  will  be  taken. 


EPIGRAM. 

On  the  long    Delay  of   a  promifed    Poem  called 
THE    AUTHOR. 

BUT  where  is  this  Author,  was  promis'd  fo  long 
From  Churchill,  that  giant  fo  flout  and  fo  flrong  ? 
He's  fick,  Sir,  fays  one, — He's  burnt  out  cries  another, 
And  the  high  flame  of  genius  finks  down  into  fmother. 
Like  the  Ghoil  in  Cock-lane,   he  has  frighten'd  us  all, 
And  knock'd  us,  and  fcratch'd  us, — the  great  and  the 

fmall; 

But  now  of  his  Spirit  no  more  we're  afraid, 
For  Parfon  and  Fanny  together  are  laid. 
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To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Tburfdajt  May  20,  1762* 

Mr.  Baldwin, 

YOUR  true-born  Englifhmen,  your  bold  Bri 
tons,  who  are  lions  in  the  field,  and  fea  lions 
on  the  ocean,  are,  with  all  their  courage,  the  moft 
remarkable  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  for  being 
feized  with  a  Panicle,  A  battle  loft,  or  an  ifland 
taken,  brings  down  their  high  fpirits  in  an  inftant, 
and  the  nation  is  undone.  An  eclipfe,  or  a  comet 
with  the  help  of  fome  profound  philofopher  in  the 
magazines,  or  two  or  three  terrifying  paragraphs 
in  the  News-papers,  fhall  fill  the  imagination  of 
all  the  old  women,  of  both  fexes,  with  horrible  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  immediate  deftruction  of  the 
world ;  and  groaning  profelytes  pour  in,  without 
number,  to  Tottenham-Court  and  Moorfields. 
It  is  ftill  frefh  in  our  memories,  that  two 
flight  fhocks  of  an  earthquake,  the  moft  violent 
of  which  never  (hook  the  pewter  off  the  kitchen- 
fhelves  in  Grofvenor-Square,  turned  the  minds 
of  the  bold  Britons  topfy-turvy,  and  all  London 
itfelf  feemed  going  out  of  town.  In  fhort,  the 
fpirits  rife  and  fall,  in  the  barometer  of  Englifli 
imaginations,  with  rnoft  incredible  revolutions. 

Their 
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Their  hopes,    unlefs  perpetually  buoyed    up    by 
profperous  circumftances,  are  furetofink.    Publick 
Opinions  are  as  delicate  as  Publick  Credit;  and  it* 
feems  as  impoffible  for  Englifhmen  to  preferve  a  man 
ly  evennefs  of  temper,  as  to  keep  the  ftocks  at  far. 
Thefe    reflections   occurred    on    obferving  the 
terror,  that  has  diffufed  itfelf  through  moft   fa 
milies,  on  account  of  the  prefent  Epidemical  Dif- 
temper ;  for  fo,  Mr.  Baldwin,  you,   and  the  reft 
of  your  brother  newfmongers,  have  taught  us  to 
call  it.     They,  into  whofe  hands  our  journals  may 
fall  in  foreign  countries,  muft  fuppofe  that  a  plague 
Is  raging  amongft  us.     The  bills  of  mortality,  fay 
they,  are  confiderably  fwelled  in  their  number;  ten 
are  buried  in  one  grave :  four  or  five  in  a  family  are 
tarried  off  in  one  day ;  with  other  particulars,  which 
every  body  believes  though  nobody  knows  to  be  true. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  there  muft  be  fome  noxious  qua 
lity  in  the  air,  and  pieces  of  beef  are  fent  up  from 
Highgate   Hill,  at  the   tail   of  fchool-boys  kites; 
though  it  is  the  received  doctrine  of  writers  on  all 
plagues,  that  any  peftilential    quality   in   the   air 
affects    dogs,  horfes,  and    other  animals,    before 
it  reaches  men,  and  would  confequently  fhew  itfelf 
en   the  live  ox,  as  well  as  the  dead   piece  of  beef. 
For  my  part,  as  a  true  Briton,  I  cannot  help  being 

moft 
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moft  fenfibly  offended,  that  Beef,  the  ftaple  food  of 
old  England,  Beef,  the  glory  of  our  country, 
fhould  be  proftituted  to  fuch  purpofes.  In  a  time 
of  war,  when  provifions  of  all  kinds  grow  dearer 
and  dearer  every  day,  when  the  price  is  artfully 
raifed  on  meat,  and  fifh  is  obliged  to  be  brought 
to  town  in  the  machine  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  am 
alarmed,  left  this  prodigality  fhould  be  the  means, 
or  at  leaft  ferve  the  butchers  as  a  pretence,  for 
raifmg  the  price  of  meat  ftill  higher;  and  my  ap- 
prehenfions  are  redoubled,  when  my  maid  allures 
me,  on  coming  from  market,  that  broth  being  uni- 
verfally  prefcribed  in  the  prefent  reigning  diforder, 
fcraigs  of  mutton  are  grown  fo  much  in  requeft, 
that  the  worft  end  fells  for  fix-pence  and  feven-pencc 
per  pound. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  keep  our  terrors  alive,  and 
to  prevent  the  Panick  from  fubfiding  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  all  the  Doctors  who  are  authors, 
begin  to  tell  us  from  the  prefs,  that  colds  caught 
at  this  feafon  are  extremely  dangerous ;  and  all 
the  bookfellers  who  are  venders  of  the  medicines, 
recommend  their  noftrums  by  fifty  different  arti 
fices,  inferted  in  advertifements,  letters,  para 
graphs,  &c. And  here,  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  cannot 

but  obferve  by  the  bye  what  you,  who  are  a  prin 
ter, 
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ter,  muff  often  have  obferved  yourfelf,  and  know 
to  be  true,  that  the  connexion  between  author  and 

bookftF'T,  is  as  infeparable  as  that  between  whore 
and  biivvu,  a  ju-ftice  and  his  clerk,  a  counfellor  and 
attorney,  or  (according  to  Congreve)  a  curate 
and  a  tobacco-ftopper  ; — that  this  connection,  I 
fay,  has  of  late  years,  begun  to  difplay  itfelf  in  a 
new  light:  for  fince  the  do&ors  have  pretty  gene 
rally  become  authors,  bookfellers  and  printers  have 
acled  as  a  kind  of  baftard  fpecies  of  apothecaries, 
In  the  natural  courfe  of  trade  and  (hop-keeping, 
one  would  as  foon  think  of  fending  for  a  pot  of 
porter  to  the  grocer's,  or  a  leg  of  mutton  to  the 
tallow-chandler's,  as  for  a  pill,  drop,  or  an  electu 
ary,  to  the  printing-office  j  or  for  a  powder,  a 
.balfam,  or  an  elixir,  to  the  bookfeller's.  Yet  fo 
it  Is,  medicines  and  pamphlets  are  prepared  and 
written  by  one  and  the  fame  hand,  and  both  pub- 
tijbed  (for  that  1  find  is  the  phrafe  in  each  cafe)  at 
one  and  the  fame  ihop.  Two  fuch  ranks  of  men 
in  combination,  who  are  each  of  them  perpetually 
addreffing  the  publick,  have  opportunities,  like 
mountebank- praclifers,  to  hawk  their  own  me 
dicines.  It  is  their  intereft  in  the  firft  place,  to 
perfuade  you  that  you  are  fkk,  or  that  you  will 
be  fick  5  and  in  the  next  place,  to  perfuade  you 

that 
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that  nothing  but  their  nojlrum  will  infure  your  re 
covery,  or  prevent  your  taking  the  diftemper. 

Now,  Mr.  Baldwin,  having  myfelf  a  new  dif- 
covery  in  medicine  to  recommend  to  the  publick, 
a  preparation  that  will  be  of  the  moft  infinite  fervice  in 
the  prefent  reigning  diftemper,  and  in  allother  diftem- 
pers  that  ever  have  affe&ed,  or  ever  will,  or  can  affecl 
human  nature,  I  beg  leave  to  make  it  known  to 
the  world  through  the  channel  of  your  moft  ufeful, 
moft  excellent,  moft  entertaining,  moft  inftru&ive, 
paper.  Thofe,  you  know,  are  the  phrafes  which  the 
correfpondents  of  all  publickjournals,from  your  own 
down  to  the  Farthing  Poft,  when  there  was  one, 
have  always  made  ufe  of.  I  cannot  boaft  a  patent 
for  my  medicine.  But  as  I  mall  plainly  appear  to 
have  only  the  publick  good  at  heart,  by  declaring 
its  virtues  in  your  Chronicle,  I  will  anfwer  for  it 
that  the  Stamp-Office  fhall  demand  no  duty,  as  for 
an  advertifement,  though  you  infert  it  ever  fo  often* 

To  the  GOOD  PEOPLE  of  GREAT-BRITAIN. 
Venienti  oocurrite  mor&o  ! 

THE    PANACEA, 

Or  the  celebrated  Drop  and  Pill  of  Temperance  and 

.£xercife,  a  fovereign  remedy  for  perfons  of  every 

I  age, 
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age,  fex,  or  condition.    The  firft  may  be  taken  in 

two  or  three  glafles  of  wine  after  dinner,  white  or 

red  port,  claret,  burgundy,  or  tokay-^-but  not  fo 

well  in  champaigne.     Poor  folks  may  take  it  in 

fmall-beer  or  porter;  and  though  it  does  not  mix 

well   with   fpirituous  liquors,  yet  it  may  be  taken 

in  punch,  in  fmall   quantities.     It  is   fo  far  from 

offending  the  tafte,  that  it  gives  the  higheft  relifh 

to  roaft  beef,  or  any  Englifh  difhes,  and  has  an 

admirable  efFe&    in    plumb-pudding.      Faithfully 

prepared   after  the  receipts  of  a  lady  eminent  in 

kitchen  phyfick.     The  fecond  is  a  finer  diaphore- 

tick  than  James's  powder,  or  any  preparation   of 

antimony. — To  be  taken  fafting,  or  any  hour  of 

the  day,  without  lofs  of    time,  or  hindrance  of 

bufmefs,  in  the  Park,  at  Ranelagh,  on  foot,  or  on 

horfeback,   or   in  quovis  vehiculo.     Its  virtues,  its 

healing  qualities,  &c.    &c.  &c.  &c.  are  infallible, 

Thoufands  have  been  relieved  by  it.     The  afflicted 

may  depend  on  its  effects. 

MEDICAL    CASE. 

A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  complaining 
•and  complaining,  and  ailing  and  ailing,  and  who 
had  taken  all  the  medicines  in  and  out  of  the  dif* 
pcnfatory,  at  length  applied  to  the  celebrated  Doc 
tor 
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tor  Radcliffe.  The  Doctor  foon  perceiving  the  na 
ture  of  his  cafe,  told  him,  that  he  was  in  pofieffion 
of  a  fecret,  which  was  infallible  for  his  diftemper  ; 
but  that  unluckily  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands 
of  Doctor  Pitcairne  at  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he 
would  write  to  apply  it  in  favour  of  the  patient, 
if  he  himfelf  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  fo  far 
in  queft  of  it.  The  patient  readily  undertook  the 
journey,  and  travelled  to  Edinburgh  :  but  when  he 
arrived  there,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  juft  before  Doctor  Radcliffe's  letter  reached 
Edinburgh,  Doctor  Pitcairne  had  fent  them  edicine 
to  Doctor  Mufgrave  of  Exeter.  The  patient  how 
ever  had  refolution  enough  on  Doctor  Pitcairne's 
advice,  to  go  acrofs  the  country  to  Exeter,  in  fur 
ther  purfuit  of  it :  but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
Doctor  Mufgrave  told  him,  that  he  had,  but  the 
day  before,  tranfmitted  it  back  again  to  Doctor 
RadclifFe  in  London,  where  the  patient  naturally 
returned,  to  take  the  benefit  of  it  at  home.  He 
could  not  help  laughing  with  the  Doctor  at  the  tour 
he  had  taken,  and  at  his  ftrange  difappointments. 
I  went  after  the  medicine,  faid  the  patient,  to  no 
purpofe  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happens,  but 
I  am  much  better  than  I  was  when  1  fat  out.  I 
know  it,  cries  the  Doctor,  I  know  it.  You  have 

got 
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got  the  medicine.  The  journey  was  the  fecret. 
And  do  but  live  temperately  and  keep  yourfelf  in 
Exercife,  you  will  have  no  occafion  for  any  phyfick 
in  the  world. 

I  am,  Mr.  Baldwin, 

Your  admirer,  to  be  fure, 
Your  conftant  reader, 

And  fometimes  your  writer, 

RHAPSODISTA. 


7a  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Tburfday,  Sfpt,  30,  1762. 

A  ND  fo,  Mr.  Baldwin,  nothing  but  Politicks 
*  ^  will  go  down  with  you  at  prefent !  Your  old 
correfpondents,the  Laughers  and  thejokers,  and  the 
Wits  and  the  Criticks,  and  the  Poets,  are  all  va- 
nifhed ;  and  in  come  the  Patriots,  and  the  Statef- 
men,  the  Advocates  of  Liberty,  and  the  Quellers  of 
Sedition.  Not  a  man  but  writes  as  if  his  country 
was  at  flake ;  not  a  pen  that  is  not  drawn,  as  it  were, 
pro  aris  &  fads  ;  not  a  drop  of  ink,  that  is  not  fhed 
in  the  caufe  of  Liberty,  Property,  and  Religion. 
Party  has  divided  the  whole  town,  and  Pro  and  Con 
takes  up  every  page  of  your  Chronicle, — You  call 

yourfdf 
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yourfelf  impartial,  that  is,  you  give  both  parties 
a  fair  opportunity  to  abufe  each  other.  Audi  alterom 
-partem^  is  your  maxim ;  that  is  (in  your  free  tranf- 
lation)  Hear  both  fides  !  and  indeed  they  are  well 
worth  hearing,  and  what  infinite  delight  muft  a 
Scotchman  receive,  after  reading  a  certain  portion 
of  abufe  on  his  country  and  countrymen,  how 
charmingly  muft  his  indignation  be  foothed  and 
appeafed,  to  find  his  opponents  equally  befpattered 
in  the  next  column!  But  as  this  kind  of  impar 
tiality  abufes  all  parties,  the  confequence  is  that  all 
parties  abufe  you,  and  each  in  their  turn  confider 
you  as  the  tool  of  their  adverfaries.  Laftweek, 
in  a  coffee-houfe  near  St.  James's,  I  faw  a  Scotch 
Colonel,  who  longs  for  the  next  regiment  that  falls, 
throw  your  paper  into  the  Jire,  provoked  by  the 
feverityof  a  letter  againft  Lord  Bute;  and  the  very 
jiext  morning  I  faw  the  fame  paper  almoft  as  hardly 
dealt  with  in  the  Alley,  on  account  of  an  extract 
from  the  Auditor,  which  reflected  on  the  brokers 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Baldwin,  it  is 
very  lucky  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  follow  your 
paper,  wherever  it  goes;  and  that  your  figure  is 
not  as  univerfally  known  as  the  face  of  your  paper. 
I  knew  a  country  printer  that  ventured  to  infert 
letters  on  both  fides  of  the  quefiion  in  his  journal, 

during 
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during  the  county  eleclion  :  and  I  can  aflure  yoii> 
Mr.  Baldwin^  that  though  he  was  one  of  the  luf- 
tieft  men  in  that  country,  and  above  fix  feet  high,  he 
could  fcarce  put  his  head  out  of  doors  in  the  courfe  of 
the  whole  controverfy.  You,  I  am  told,  are  a  tight 
built  little  black  man,  but  by  no  means  fuch  an 
able-bodied  printer  as  my  friend  in  the  country.  If 
you  cannot  weild  the  quarter-ftafF  of  party  with 
cafe,  and  have  not  power  fairly  to  cudgel  your 
enemies  into  good  humour,  believe  me,  Sir,  'tis 
dangerous  to  hobble  along  on  the  unequal  and  un- 
fteady  crutches  of  two  oppofite  fa£Hons.  Your 
fugitive  fcribblers  are  unknown,  and  leave  you 
to  ftand  buff  to  the  Publick  for  their  labours.  On 
the  contrary,  the  authors  of  the  feveral  political 
papers  now  extant,  keep  the  names  of  their  prin 
ters  as  fecret  as  thofe  of  their  furgeons  :  and  as  to 
themfelves,  they  are  a  match  for  any  thing.  The 
club  of  the  Monitor,  is,  I  am  told,  more  formida 
ble  than  his  pen;  the  Briton,  they  fay,  is  a  raw- 
boned  Scotfman ;  the  Auditor  a  tall  Irifliman ;  and 
the  North  Briton,  or  the  world  hugely  belies  him, 
has  a  broader  pair  of  (boulders  than  any  author 
militant  in  this  great  metropolis. 

After  all,    Mr.  Baldwin,  I  believe  you   are  a 

inighty  good  fort  of  man,  and  mean  no  harm.    If 

the 
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the  people  of  this  town  will  write  nothing  but 
Politicks,  and  read  nothing  but  Politicks,  you  are 
reduced  of  neceffity  to  print  nothing  but  Politicks  : 
becaufe  your  ftationer  muft  be  paid,  your  hawkers 
muft  be  fee'd,  nay  you  muft  give  your  very  devil 
his  due,  and  have  an  hot  joint  every  day  and  a  pud 
ding  on  Sunday.  Yet  cannot  I  forbear  admiring 
the  publick  fpirit  of  our  authors;  who  while, 
their  all  is  at  ftake,  while  the  very  nature  of  literary 
property  is  in  queftion,  neglecting  to  refute  the 
ilrange  and  unnatural  doctrine,  that  <c  an  author 
has  no  right  to  his  own  work,"  are  all  up  in  arm's 
on  another  occafion,  fettling  the  Miniftry  and 
agitating  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace.  For  my  own 
part,  though  I  have  been  equally  follicited  by  both 
parties,  and  though  you  are  ready  to  infert  my 
arguments  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  yet  I  am 
refolved,  like  Scrub,  to  fay  nothing,  Pro  nor  Con, 
till  we  have  a  Peace. In  the  mean  time  as  no 
thing  but  Politicks  will  go  down,  to  comply  iri 
fome  meafure  with  the  humour  of  the  town,  fup- 
pofe  I  oblige  you  and  your  readers,  with  a  critical 
review  of  our  political  writers.  I  do  not  mean 
to  give  a  weekly  detail  of  their  arguments,  tofcru- 
tinize  their  characters,  or  cnticife  particular  parts 
of  their  produaions.  Heaven  forbid !— all  I 
VOL.  II.  C  intend 
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intend  is  to  draw  their  general  characters ;  and  pep- 
haps,  if  I  happen  to  be  in  the  right  vein  for  fuch 
a  whim,  to  give  a  ihort  fketch  of  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  each  of  them.  And  fo,  Mafter  Bald 
win,  till  you  hear  from  me  again  I  am, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

RHAPSODISTA, 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST,  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Oft.  19,  1  762. 


Mr.  Baldwin, 

GOING  along  the  ftreets  the  other  day,  me 
ditating  on  the  fubje6t  I  opened  to  you  in 
my  laft,  and  confidering  into  what  form  I  fhould 
throw  my  reflexions  on  the  prefent  race  of  poli- 
cal  writers,  I  {tumbled  by  mere  accident  on  the 
following  M.  S.  which  I  muft  beg  you  to  commit 
to  the  prefs,  juft  as  I  found  it,  under  the  title  of 

THE    NORTH   BRITON   EXRTAORDINARY, 
June  4,  1762. 

"  AN  extraordinary  circumftance  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  apology  for  a  paper  extraordinary.  The  date 
of  this  efTay  will  immediately  denote  the  fubjeft  of 

it, 
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it,  and  fhew  that  I  mean  to  congratulate  the  Pub- 
lick  in  general,  and  my  countrymen  in  particular, 
on  the  occafion  of  hisMajefty's  Birth-day.  The 
North-Briton  is  not  one  of  thofe  low  fcribblers, 
who  like  that  flave  the  Briton,  or  that  proftitute 
the  Auditor,  mean  to  write  themfelves  into  a  place 
or  a  penfion  ;  nor  will  he  be  reftrained  from  deliver 
ing  his  fentiments  by  the  fear  of  fire,  pillory,  or 
imprifonment.  The  Law  ftiall  be  his  protection  ; 
and  while  Lord  Mansfield  fliall  prefide  as  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
North  Briton  (hall  dread  no  opprefiion. 

<c  On  this  occafion,  as  well  as  on  every  other, 
I  fhall  ftudy  to  fpeak  out.  I  have  not  been  ufed 
to  be  a  refpefter  of  perfons.  I  do  not,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  patriots  in  the  Craftfman,  make 
ufe  of  nick-names.  The  ingenious  devices  of 
Lord  Gawkee,  Colonel  Catiline,  and  Colonel 
Squintum,  Lord  Gothamflow,  Captain  lago  Anni- 
feed,  and  Parfon  Bruin,  and  Parfon  Brawn, 
I  leave  to  the  Briton  and  Auditor.  I  ufe  no  afte- 
rifks ;  the  names  of  Dukes,  and  Lords,  and  Mini- 
fters,  are  written  at  full  length,  for  I  am  above  all 
evafion.  Wherefore,  without  further  preface  or 
preamble,  I  gladly  feize  the  opportunity  of  this 
great  anniverfary,  to  congratulate  thofe  of  our 
C  2  inclining 
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inclining,  that  we  have  now  a  Prince  upon  the 
throne,  who  is  an  abfolute  Jacobite. 

"  However  paradoxical  fuch  an  aflertion  may 
appear,  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  demon- 
ftrate  it  as  clearly  as  any  proportion  in  Euclid. 
Imprimis,  the  groundwork  and  firft  principle  of 
Jacobitifm,  is  to  cherifh  the  warmeft  fentiments 
for  the  family  of  Stuart.  Lord  Bute  (I  dare  venture 
to  aflert  it)  is  of  the  Stuart  family.  He  is  himfelf 
a  Stuart.  He  cannot  deny  it.  It  is  a  circumftance 
which  rninifterial  advocates  may  palliate,  but  which, 
like  that  of  his  being  a  true  Scot,  they  cannot 
diflemble.  Yet,  Scot  and  Stuart  as  he  is,  we  have 
feen  him  Secretary  of  State,  and  we  now  fee  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Treafury :  I  fay,  we  fee  a  Scotfman 
(the  reader  may  recollect  I  have  written  a  whole 
paper  on  this  fubjecl)  at  the  head  of  the  Treafury. 
There  is  a  paflage  in  Archbifhop  Spotfwood,  p.  180 
by  which  it  appears,  that  during  the  troubles  of  that 
condemned  Stuart,  Charles  I.  there  was  atone  time 
in  his  Majefty's  Treafury,  the  immenfe  fum 
of  feven  (hillings  and  fix-pence. — A  fum  that 
might  almoft  rival  the  contents  of  the  Bank  of 
Edinburgh,  which  fometimes  difcounts  bills  to 
nearly  that  amount  Yet  Lord  Bute  is  at  the  head 
of  a  treafury,  drawing  fchemes  to  raife  at  one  time 

millions 
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millions  of  Englifh  pounds  (I  might  fay  hundreds 
of  millions,  did  I  mean  Scotch  pounds)  double 
the  number  of  the  above  {hillings.  How  then  can, 
we  doubt  his  Majefty's  attachment  to  the  family 
of  Stuart?  Demofthenes  faid  of  the  Pythian 
oracle,  that  it  Philipifed :  we  do  not  want  an  En 
glifh  Demofthenes,  who  might  fay,  that  his  Majefty 
Stuartifeth,  that  is,  being  interpreted.  He  is  a 
Jacobite. 

"  To  prove  this  ftill  further,  let  us  confider, 
that  during  the  two  former  reigns  of  the  prefent 
family,  every  Scotfman  was  kept  at  as  great  a  di- 
ilance  from  court,  as  Edinburgh  is  from  London; 
and  all  country-gentlemen  (commonly  called  To 
ries  J  were  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  coun 
try,  never  receiving  the  leaft  encouragement  to  come 
to  St.  James's.  How  is  all  this  reverfed  at  prefent  ? 
It  is  held  no  crime  to  be  born  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Tweed  ;  nay,  the  immenfe  fum  of  four 
thoufand  pounds  is  allowed  by  parliament  towards 
building  a  bridge  over  that  ftream,  to  facilitate 
the  communication  between  the  two  united  king 
doms,  or  rather  to  pave  the  way  for  Scotfmen  to 
come  over  into  England.  And  here  I  would  hum 
bly  fubmit  to  the  comrniffioners,  appointed  by  the 
legiflature,  that  the  bridge  may  contain  only  a 
C  foot- 
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foot- way  !  for  alas !   we  too  well  know  that  their 
maxim  \%^Vefligianu\laretrorfum\  and whenthey have 
once  walked  hither,  not  one  of  them  will  drive  their 
carriages  back  again.      Had  Cain  been  Scot,  &c. 
The  paflage  is  as  well  known   as  any  in  Fingal, 
or  John  Hume's  tragedies.     Add  to  all  this,  that 
known  Tories,  men,  who  during  the  feveral  loyal 
adminiftrations,  were  marked  for  Jacobites,  whom, 
Kings  were  taught   to  call  fo,  are  now   daily  feen 
at  St.  James's.     The  rage  of  party   hath  entirely 
fubfided  :  places  of  power   and  profit  are  beftowed 
on  gentlemen  of    Oxfordfhire,    and   members   of 
the  Cocoa-tree.     The  Univerfity  of  Oxford  itfelf, 
\vhich  was   declared   in   the   Houfe  of  Commons 
«'  to   be   paved  with  Difaffe&ion  and  Jacobitifm," 
begins  to   receive  encouragement;  their  addrefles 
engage  attention,  and  we  hear  of  Oxford   Bifhops 
and   Prebendaries:  in  a  word,  how  could  all  thefe 
things  be  ?     How   could  it   come  to  pafs,  unlefs 
his   Majefty   were  a  Jacobite,  that  Tories  fhould 
be  in  place;  that  Lord   Bute  fhould   have  power; 
that  knights   of    the    Thiftle    fhould    be  created 
knights  of  the  Garter;  and  Scotfmen  be  feen  in 
broad-cloth  and  breeches  ? 

"  The  Pretender  is  now  faid  to  be  at  Avignon. 
Now  in  cafe  we  fhould  fend  an  embafTador  extraor- 

to 
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Binary  to  Paris,  it  may  be  fairJy  prefumed,  that  his 
Majefty—  " 


Here,  Mr.  Baldwin,  here  ends,  imperfect  and 
unfinifhed,  this  curious  manufcript.  The  Publick 
will  eafily  recognife  the  ftyle,  manner,  and  fenti- 
timentsof  their  old  friend,  and  will  undoubtedly 
regret,  as  well  as  you  and  I,  that  fuch  a  fubjec~r, 
fo  happily  begun,  fhould  be  left  incomplete.  The 
lofs  of  this  firft  part  of  the  copy,  and  the  fubjecl; 
being  temporary,  I  fuppofe  were  the  reafons  of 
this  eflay's  not  making  its  appearance,  in  due 
feafon,  beautifully  printed  on  a  fheet  and  half  of 
fine  writing  paper.  Be  it  your  care  to  preferve 
this  precious  portion  of  it!  and  to  make  fome 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  the  reft,  I  have  fubjoined  the 
following  letter,  originally  defigned  to  be  fent  to 
the  fame  pa  per. 

TO  THE  'NORTH  BRITON. 
s  I  R, 

"  NOTHING  was  ever  more  evident, 
than  the  p  re  fent  partiality  to  Scotfmen.  To  enu 
merate  all  the  particulars  of  it  would  be  endlefs. 
I  £hall  confine  myfelf  to  one  fingle  inflance.  You 
were  one  of  the  firft  to  cry  out  againft  the  mini- 
C  4  itrjr 
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ftry  on  the  lofs  of  Newfoundland.  Give  me  leave 
to  point  out  fome  fcandalous  inftances  of  partiality 
that  attend  the  retaking  that  ifland.  Imprimis , 
Who  commanded  that  expedition?  —  Lord  Colvill, 
— a  Scotfman.-— Who  brought  home  the  French 
colours  ?  —  Captain  Campbell,  —  a  Scotfman.— - 
Who  came  home  with  the  news,  greatly  praifed 
for  his  fpirit  and  activity,  in  the  Syren?-— Captain 
Douglas, — a  Scotfman. — But  above  all,  who  were 
the  only  three  officers  wounded,  and  confequently 
placed  (like  the  Englifh  by  Prince  Ferdinand)  in 
the  poft  of  Honour  ?  Capt.  M'Donnell,  Capt. 
Bailie,  and  Capt.  M'Kenzie. — All  three Scotfmen." 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  mean  national  reflection, 
fo  injurious  to  the  Irifh,  in  the  firft  part  of  his 
Lcrdfhip's  letter,  where  he  writes,  "  thefe  Irifli- 
men  faid,  that  if  I  would  go  into  the  Bay  of  Bulls ^ 
numbers  of  their  countrymen  would  refort  to  me3 
&c."  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervannt, 
08.  u,  1762.  PATRICK  KELLY. 

And  now,  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  {hall  take  my  leave 
of  you,  though  perhaps  I  may  foon  fend  you  fome 
{tridlures,  on  other  political  writers.  In  the  mean 
time  I  am,  as  before,  yours, 

I  RHAPSODISTA. 

7i 
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"To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Saturday,  03.  30 


Mr1.  Baldwin, 

IHave  been  in  much  pain  on  your  account  fince 
the  publication  of  the  NORTH  BRITON  EXTRA 
ORDINARY,    which    I    enclofed     to    you    in    my 
laft.     I   was   at   firft  very    glad  .  to  find  'that  no 
body      queftioned     its     authenticity,      but     foon 
fcegan  to  tremble  for  its  confequences.     Some  faid 
that  the  meflengers  had  fei  fed   you,  your  compo- 
fitors,  prefs-men,  devils,  &c.     Some  foretold  mo 
tions   in  the  King's-Sench    provoking    vengeance 
and  letting  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  loofe  upon  youl 
Others  prognofticated  your  being  called  up  to  the  bar 
of  both  Houfes  :  while  thofe  who  were  your  moft 
fanguine   admirers,    heartily  wifhed,    that  for   the 
convenience  of  carrying  on   your  paper,  you  had, 
like  the  Gazetteer,  an  houfe  adjoining  to  Newgate. 
At   length,   however,    I   begin   to   hope   that   you 
are  quite  out  of   danger,  and  that  in  this  feafon 
of  the  general  maflacre  of  characters,  fome  licence 
will  be  allowed   to  you,  as  well  as  your  brethren. 
I  would  advife  you,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  world 
frefh  proofs  of  your   impartiality,  and  to  ballance 
the   account  fairly   between   both   parties.      Expel 

one 
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one  poifon  by  another !  or,  to  fpeak  more  fefpecl- 
fully  of  our  controverfial  writers,  let  diamond  cut 
diamond  !  Publifli  in  your  next,  to  make  amends, 
the  inclofed  Auditor,  which  (to  ufe  the  words  of  th« 
Auditor)  tbt  Publick  may  depend  on  at  authtntick'9 
full  as  authentick  as  the  lad  paper  I  fent  you. 

THE     AUDITOR     EXTRAORDINARY. 


/'// be  an  AUDITOR, 


AN  ACTOR  too  pfrhapi,  if  I  fee  caufe. 

MIDSUM.  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

Audirt  tjl  Optra  Prttium  illorum  ImpttJtntiam.         TKR, 

Hear,  for  each  hearer  mult  applaud  it, 
Of  tbtir  <v;lt  impudence  MY  AUDIT  ! 

is  a  di ("agreeable  circumftance  to  be  ftationed 
on  guard,  like  the  out-pofts  of  an  army,  juft 
on  the  confines  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Yet  arc 
there  fome  confidcrable  advantages  refulting  from 
fuch  a  fituation  :  for  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  earlieft 
intelligence  may  be  obtained,  and  while  "  the  hum 
of  either  army  IHlly  founds,"  anecdotes  of  the  moft 
curious  nature  may  be  collected,  as  hath  already 
more  than  once  been  experienced  and  manifefted  by 
the  Auditor.  Nor  can  I  think  that  the  perform 
ing  this  kind  of  duty  is,  in  the  phrafe  of  Bobadil, 
Jiriict  of  dangtr  \  as  it  is  well  known,  my  an- 
tagonift,  fierce  and  furious  as  he  is,  can  take  the 

field. 
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field,  and  come  even  within  piftol  fhot  of  his  ad- 
verfary,  without  the  leaft  ill  confcquence  to  one 
party  or  the  other. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  pofFcfied  of  fuch  a  fo- 
vereign  contempt  for  him,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  them, 
be  he  or  they  of  the  fingular,  plural,  or  (according 
to  the  Grecians)  of  the  dual  number,  that  it  is  not 
without  the  utrnoft  difdain,  that  I  thus  defcend, 
into  the  Arena  ^  with  fuch  paltry  opponents.  The 
late  Mr.  Fielding,  of  humourous  memory,  in  one  of 
his  Covent-Garden  Journals  (though  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  paper  be  extant  in  the  elegant 
edition  of  his  works,  lately  publifhed  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  Efq.)  hath  I  remember,  comically 
proved,  that  the  moft  contemptuous  animal  in  the 
creation  is  a  Loufe  ;  and  has  defcribed  one  of  thofe 
animalcules  overflowing  with  a  true  quality-con 
tempt  of  the  mean  creature,  whofe  head  he  inha 
bited. 

I  am,  I  muft  confefs,  the  Loufe  to  the  North 
Briton.  I  fit  weekly  in  judgement  on  his  head ; 
on  the  produce  whereof  he  perhaps  may  live,  but 
I  cannot:  for  the  deplorable  ilerility  of  that  fpot 
feeds  nothing  but  my  contempt.  I  run  over  the  bar 
ren  region,  more  barren  than  the  country  he  con 
tinually  reviles,  with  all  the  avidity  of  the  little 

human 
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human  blood-fucker.  Here,  perhaps,  I  difcover 
an  abortive  vein  of  Profeick  Poetry  -T  there 
branches  out  many  a  Ramification  of  Political  Vi 
rulence  ;  and  there,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Pia 
Mater i  is  lodged  a  fmall  portion  of  Bayes's  Spirit 
of  Brains,  which  (like  the  Spirit  of  Laws)  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  Montefquieu  to  defcribe  its 
qualities  at  large,  but  it  is  in  fact  no  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  Dulnefs,  which  ferves  "  the  lively  dunce" 
inffeadof  Wit  and  Humour,  and  produces  that  airy 
nothrngnefs,  that  vivacious  ftupidity,  fo  evident 
inalf  his  publications. 

It  hath,  however,  been  difcovered  by  microfco- 
pical  obfervers,  that  a  Loufe  is  a  very  loufy  animal ; 
in  confequence  whereof,  while  I  am  thus  banquet- 
Ing  on  the  North  Briton,  fundry  lefler  lice  are 
preying  upon  me.  The  engineers  of  Grub-ftreet, 
to  change  the  allufion,  like  the  garretteers  in  the 
ingenious  new  print  of  the  ingenious  Mr.. Hogarth, 
are  daily  fquirting  upon  me :  to  all  thefe,  as  well 
as  to  the  Arch-Enemy,  I  oppofe  nothing  but  Con 
tempt.  I  indulge  myfdf  in  a  warrantable  pride, 
and  the  virtuous  confcioufnefs  of  my  own  fuperi- 
ority.  I  exert  all  my  adroitnefs  and  dexterity  to 
turn  their  own  arms  againft  them,  and  they  have 
at  length  inftruded  me,  as  Charles  the  Twelfth  did 

the 
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the  Ruffians,  to  be  their  conqueror.  Coin  plaining 
eternally  of  the  lamentable  dulnefs  and  fcurrility 
of  factious  fcribblers,  I  flop  the  tide  of  political 
flander,  and  open  afterwards  at  pleafure  the  fources 
for  my  own  ufe  and  benefit,  I  filence  with  a  tone 
of  authority,  the  clamours  of  the  malcontent  againil 
a  noble  Lord  and  his  coadjutors  in  employment | 
and  then  1  immediately  raife  my  voice  to  its  higheft 
pitch,  and  cry  out  luftiiy  againii  the  Grand  Pcn- 
fioner  and  Lord  Gawkee.  I  reprobate  the  boM 
practice  of  licenti-ouily  printing  names  at  full  length, 
without  fo  much  as  modefily  embowelling,  or  rather 
fmvowelling  them,  or  pleafantly  holding  their  own 
ers  in  greater  derifion,  by  a  contemptuous  altera 
tion  of  them  ;  after  which  doSrine,  the  next  pa 
ragraph  in  my  Aylefbury  Journal,  recites  the  names 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  and  feveral  others  with 
out  the  leaft  difguife,  while  poor  Hodges  and 
Beardmore,  and  Charles  Say,  run  glibly  intoalmoft 
every  fentence. 

Contempt  then,  fovereign  contempt,  is  plainly 
the  beft  weapon,  ofFenfive  or  defenfive,  in  the 
hands  of  a  writer  of  controverfy.  And  what  ob- 
je£U  can  be  more  worthy  to  excite  that  paflion, 
than  thofe  on  which  I  have  cxercifed  my  own  I 

What 
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What  is  Lord  Gawkee  ?  that  noun-adje&ive 
joining  his  falfe  confequence,  like  an  idle  epithet, 
to  that  proud  fubftantive,  the  Grand  Penfioner  ? 
His  Temple  of  Worthies,  the  collection  of  Wor 
thies  of  St«we-Temple,  is  not,  I  am  told,  yet 
complete.  Let  him  fill  the  vacant  niches  with  his 
friends!  Let  him  put  up  his  ownbuft!  and  by 
way  of  fupporters,  let  him  place  Colonel  Catiline 
on  one  hand,  and  his  Reverend  Co-adjutor  on  the 
other !  What  is  the  Grand  Penfioner  ?  that  fold 
flave  for  ever  bellowing  about  liberty ;  that  hireling 
who  receives  his  regular  wages,  without  doing 
the  fervice  for  which  he  is  paid.  I  may  perhaps 
fome  time  or  other,  by  the  afliftance  of  Cocker's 
Arithmetick,  fhew  my  knowledge  in  fractions,  and 
{hike  the  balance  between  him  and  the  nation.  Such 
a  political  ledger  may  perhaps  prove  that  he  is  in 
debted  to  the  Publick  for  more  than  three  thoufand 
per  ann.  and  their  gold  boxes.  What  are  the  city 
of  London  I  A  mob,  a  foolifh  crew  with  furs  and 
chains  huzzaing  their  idol,  their  king  in  ftilts,  as 
Mr.  Hogarth  has  pictured  him,  in  vain  endeavouring 
tofet  the  world  on  fire,  and  holding  the  bellows  to 
blow  the  dead  coal  of  fedition.  They  fay,  I  am 
an  advocate  for  Ariftocracy.  I  have  turned  over 

Sidney 
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Sidney  and  Puffendorf,  and  fifty  other  writers  in 
the  courfe  of  my  little  reading,  and  find  no  form 
of  government  fo  dangerous  as  a  Mobocracy.  The 
clenched  fifts  are  indeed  the  patriot  arms  of  fuch  a 
ftate :  their  only  law  is  club  law;  and  their  chief 
logick  is  the  Argumentum  Baculmumy  which  is  with 
them  the  knock  down  argument.  Such  is  thecuftom 
of  the  city  of  London.  What  are  all  the  political 
writers  of  the  prefent  times,  except  the  Briton  and 
myfelf*.  The  fcum  of  Grub-ftreet,  the  dregs  or 
the  church,  and  the  refufe  of  the  legiflature.  I 
have  convicted  the  apoftate  Monitor,  as  well  as  his 
patron,  the  Grand  Penfioner,  of  political  tergi- 
verfation.  I  have  put  to  rebuke  the  petulant  flip 
pancy  of  the  North  Briton,  and  have  proved  him 
to  be  a  haberdafher  of  fmall  literature,  the  pub- 
lifher  of  a  Cbronique  Scandahufe^  the  conductor  of 
a  weekly  libel.  The  reverend  half  of  him  i  have 
Ihewn  to  be  a  mere  Oldmixon  in  politicks,  diving 
among  the  Naiads  of  Fleet-ditch,  in  the  mud  of 
Scurrility.  The  otbtr  half  of  him,  half  military 
and  half  legiflative,  I  have  fhown  to  be  a  down 
right  Catiline,  hatching  a  confpiracy  or  aiTaflina- 
tion  plot  againft  the  characters  of  the  firft  perfons 
in  the  kingdom,  and  like  Lord  Shaftefbury  itt 
Hudibras> 
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So  politick^  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  wereafpy ; 
That  to  trapan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind)  bothjlrove  to  blink. 

Sometimes  I  content  myfelf  with  calling  hint 
contemptuoufly  an  impudent  fellow  ;  and  fometimes 
I  find  that  he  wrote  his  paper  when  exceedingly 
drunk)  and  therefore  I  difdain  to  give  him  a  fobcr. 
reply.  Contempt  is  the  only  tribute  proper  to  be 
paid  by  men  of  veracity  and  honour,  to  wretches 
of  their  character;  bafe  flanderers  who  have  reviled 
and  ftill  continue  to  revile,  all  orders  of  men,  the 
Commonalty*  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal) 
the  Royal  Family,  and  Me. 

******* 

I  fhall  add  nothing,  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  this  long 
eflay,  which  I  am  quite  fatigued  with  tranfcribing, 
though  perhaps  you  may  hear  from  me  once  more  on 
this  fubjeft,  when  I  (hall  fend  you  a  Catalogue, 
which  may  ferve  as  a  corollary  to  this  fhort  view  of 
the  prefentftate  of  politicks  in  Great-Britain. 

Yours,  as  before, 

RHAPSODISTA. 
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To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE* 

, CRETA,  an  CARBONE  notandi.  HOR  . 

Crayon'd  in  pureft  CHALK,  or  etch'd  t 

From  a  rough  draught  in  CHARCOAL  fketch'd. 

Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1763* 

Mr.  Baldwin, 

TH  E  following  Columns  contain  nothing 
more  than  two  feparate  lifts  of  the  celebrated 
perfonages,  who  have  at  any  time  been  honoured 
with  notice,  by  the  AUDITOR  or  NORTH  BRITON. 
/f  hefe  lifts  I  know  muft  neceffarily  be  imperfect, 
becaufe  they  are  taken  down  merely  upon  memory; 
and  becaufe  fuch  keen  Satirifts  cannot  fo  grofsly 
have  mifpent  their  time,  as  to  have  laihed  fo  few 
people  ;  yet  J  have  been  the  lefs  curious  to  render 
thefe  lifts  complete,  becaufe  I  know  that  the 
writers  in  queftion  are  fuch  ftirring  fpirits,  that 
they  will  each  be  continually  fwelling  their  feve- 
ral  catalogues,  for  which  reafon  I  have  contented 
myfelf  with  leaving  certain  vacant  fpaces,  for  the 
infertion  of  fuch  names  already  diftinguifhed  as 
I  muft  without  doubt  have  omitted,  or  to  be  filled 
up  as  time  (hall  ferve,  and  the  AUDITOR  or  NORTH 
BRITON,  fhall  hereafter  pleafe  to  direct. 

VOL.  II.  P  Let 
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Let  us,  however,  do  juftice  to  the  candour,  as 
well  as  acrimony  of  our  Political  Writers.  They 
deal  in  Panegyrick,  as  well  as  Satire.  If  they 
throw  dirt  with  the  fcavenger's  fhovel,  they  alfo 
Jay  on  Praife  with  a  trowel.  Every  modern  con- 
troverfial  writer  in  Politicks  fits  down  with  Enco 
mium  on  the  right,  and  Obloquy  on  the  left,  like 
Jupiter  between  the  tubs  of  Good  and  Evil ;  or  to 
lower  my  fimile,  like  brother  Pamphlet  in  the  Up- 
holfterer  with  white-wafh  in  one  hand  and  black 
ball  in  the  other.  All  their  characters,  or  rather 
caricatures,  may  be  confidered  as  the  Rough 
Draughts  of  the  mafters  in  the  modern  fchool  of 
crayons,  who  fometimes  draw  in  Chalk,  but  moft 
commonly  in  Charcoal.  It  was  my  firft  intention 
to  have  given  both  the  Chalk  and  Charcoal  Por 
traits  of  each  of  the  great  mafters  in  queftion ; 
but  I  foon  reflected  that  I  might  fave  that  trouble, 
by  defiring  your  readers  to  take  it  for  a  general  rule, 
that  fuch  as  are  blackened  in  the  NORTH  BRITON 
are,  by  Act  of  Graee,white-wafhed  in  the  AUDITOR, 
and  fo  mceverfd.  Every  great  character,  like  a  poft 
or  a  wainfcot,  is  deftined  to  be  painted,  in  dif 
ferent  colours,  at  leaft  twice  over :  and  in  this 
various  light,  we  may  at  pleafure,  confider  the 
Two  Following  Columns  either  as  the  two  principal 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Slander,  or  the  two  tables 
5  in 
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in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  As  we  are  now,  how 
ever,  at  the  very  opening  of  Lent,  I  would  have 
the  noble  lords  and  gentlemen^  whofe  names  ap 
pear  in  thefe  lifts,  to  regard  the  perufal  of  them, 
as  an  acl:  of  humiliation  and  mortification  ;  and  to 
remember  that  they  have  been  told  their  own  by 
the  great  writers,  under  whofe  aweful  names  they 
are  here  arranged. 

It  muft,  however,  be  premifed,  as  our  fixt  opi 
nion,  that  the  AUDITOR  is  by  far  the  moft  refpe&able 
chara&er,  and  the  moft  polite  and  learned  writer 
of  the  two.  The  NORTH  BRITON  founded  the 
Nether  Trump  of  Fame  at  the  very  firft  onfet,  and 
furioufly  charged  the  Scots  and  the  Miniftry  at 
once.  The  AUDITOR  fet  out  with  profeffions  of 
moderation  and  impartiality:  he  did  not  feek  for 
Defamation,  but  it  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it : 
mark  his  candid  declarations  in  his  firft  number! 
"  The  malevolent  are  not  to  expect  to  be  gratified 
"  with  Slander,  the  illiberal  with  Scurrility,  or 
<c  the  inconfiderate  with  Buffoonery.  Ingredients 
16  like  thefe  can  have  no  admiffion  into  a  papera 
"  which  is  undertaken  upon  principles  laudable  in 
*c  themfelves;  which  is  intended  to  reconcile  the 
"  minds  of  men  to  their  own  good,  and  to  one 
"  another ;  to  refute  or  laugh  out  of  counte- 
D  2  "  nance 
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"nance  all  party-diftinctions ;  to  extinguish  na- 
*c  tional  prejudices,  and  to  recommend  that  fpirit 
"  of  concqrd,  which  alone  can  make  us  a  fuccefs- 
ic  ful  and  preferve  us  an  happy  people.  In  fhort 
"  it  is  intended  in  the  conduct  of  this  plan,  to  try 
"  whether  it  is  poffible  to  talk  Politicks  with  tem- 
e<  per;  to  delineate  characters  with  Decency;  to 
<c  treat  of  factions  with  Good  Humour  ;  and  to  love 
"  our  Country  without  hating  Individuals."  Here 
are  mild  words;  and  yet  in  the  fecond  number,  he 
ferves  up  no  lefs  than  fix  or  feven  individuals,  and 
fome  of  them  no  inconfiderable  perfonages  neither: 
and  yet  even  this  trifling  inconfiftency  may  be  ac 
counted  for,  if  we  recollect  that  the  AUDITOR 
himfelf  begins  his  ninth  number  with  this  reflexion: 
4C  It  is  a  curfe  entailed  upon  the  retainers  to  defpair- 
<c  ing  faction >  that  they  are  not  only  Miferable 
"  Men,  and  Wretched  Writers,  but  they  muft  be 
<c  Lyars  into  the  bargain  ;  they  muft  forge  Crimes 
*'  to  affright  the  people,  they  muft  fcatter  abroad 
"  the  words  of  prevarication,  &c.  &c." 

AUDITOR.  NORTH  BRITON. 

Duke  of  Cumberland          P.  D.  of  W. 
Duke  of  Newcaftle  Duke  of  Bedford 

Duke  of  Devonlhire 

Earl 
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AUDITOR. 
Earl  Temple 
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Lord  Barrington 


Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Pitt 
Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Legge 
Lord  Mayor  of  London 
Sir  James  Hodges,    Knt; 

Town  Clerk  to  the  City 

London 


The  King  of  Pruffia 

Author  of  the  addrefs 

the  Cocoa-Tree 


to 


Thomas  Nuttall,  attorney 
Mr.  Beardmore,  ditto 

Charles  Churchill 
Charles  Say 

Charles    Macklin,    alias 
Mac-lochlin 

D 


NORTH  BRITON. 

Earl  of  Bute 
Earl  of  Loudon 
Earl  of  Litchfield 
Earl  of  Talbot 
Earl  of  Talbot's  Horfe 
Lord  Mansfield 
Lord  Eglinton 

Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Fox 
Rt.Hon.Mr.G.Grenville 
Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Rigby 
Hon,  Horace  Walpole 


Sir  John  Philips  Bart. 
Sir    Francis   Dafhwood, 
Bart. 

Samuel  Touchet 

Samuel  Martin 


Samuel  Johnfon, 
John  Home 
David       Mallet, 
Malloch 


alias 


Dr. 
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AUDITOR. 

Dr.  Shebbeare 
John  Wilkes 
David  Garrick 
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NORTH  BRITON. 
Arthur  Murphy 
Dr.  Burton 
William  Hogarth 


The    Toaft-Mafter    at 

Guildford 

Col.  Lamb,  fifhmonger 
Capt.  Lamb,  auctioneer 
Mr.  Hoyle 
Mr.  Pond 
Mr.  Arthur 
Counfellor  Jones 


The  Poet  Laureat 


The  Monitor 
The  Whigs 
The  Minority 

War 


The  Briton 

The  Tories 
The  Majority 

Againft 

Peace 


The  above  lifts  not  only  flievv  who  have  been 
the  Butts  of  Satire  to  each  writer,  but  may  aiib 
with  due  attention  to  the  turnings  and  windings  in 
the  Coiyt  Calendar,  ferve  as  unerring  guide-pofts 
to  point  out  fuch  as  feem  to  be  in  the  high  road  to 
abufe  from  either  paper.  Being  made  acquainted 
with  the  Colour  of  the  heroes  of  both  parties,  we 

know 
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-know  that  if  a  great  officer  of  the  court  fhould  be 
turned  out,  or  to  ufe  the  more  courtly  phrafe  rejign9 
the  AUDITOR  will  immediately  tear  out  the  white 
leaf  wherein  he  fo  lately  fang  his  praifes,  and,  like 
another  Peachum,  fet  his  name  down  in  his  black 
look,  and  call  on  him  to  exercife  the  full  powers 
of  the  Chriftian  virtue  of  refignation.  We  know 
too,  that  if  a  noble  Member  of  one  ^cuife  fhould 
call  for  an  able  Commoner  to  lead  the  bufmefs  of 
the  other,  theNoRTH  BRITON  will  immediately  open 
his  deep  mouth  on  that  leader,  and  maul  a  Manager 
with  as  great  alacrity  as  Mr.  Thady  Fitzpatrick. 
But  as  rules  and  precepts  are  never  clearly  en 
forced,  unlefs  illuftrated  by  example,  I  will  fub- 
mit  a  fmall  Peep  into  Futurity  to  your  readers  ;  and 
as  I  have  in  fome  places  above,  rather  made  extra 
ordinary  diftinclions  in  favour  of  the  AUDITOR,  I 
Ihall  here  pay  my  particular  compliments  to  the 
NORTH  BRITON.  We  have  already  feen  whom 
that  writer  has  abufed  (craving  his  pardon  for  the 
groflnefs  of  the  exprefiion  ;)  and  the  AUDITOR'S 
lift  of  Scandal  (craving  his  pardon  alfo)  is  a  pretty 
exact  catalogue  of  thofe,  whom  the  NORTH 
BRITON  has  praifed.  I  fhall  now  therefore, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  take  upon  me  to  predicl,  with  as 
much  fagacity  as  Partridge  or  even  BickerftafF, 
D4  whom 
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whom  he  will  praife,  whom   he  will  abufe,  and 
whom  he  may  poflibly  praife  or  abufe  :  and  for  the 
fulfilling    thefe   my  predictions  I  refer  to  time,  or 
even  appeal  to  the   Second    Sight  of  the  NORTH 
BRITON   himfelf.     Some  that  are   turned  out,  I 
know  he  will  take  every  opportunity  to  praife,  and 
thatclafs   I    fhall  diftinguifh  by  Chalk;  fome  that 
are  put  in,  I  know  he  cannot  refift  the  temptation 
of  difpraifing,  and  that  clafs  I  fhall  diftinguifh  t>y 
Charcoal.      But  there  are  another  clafs  of  a  du 
bious    indeterminate    twilight     character,     whqfe 
conduct  will   not   fuffer   us    to   fpeak  precifely  of 
the  colour  of  their  intentions  $  a  kind  of  heteroge 
neous  or   amphibious  animals,  Hermaphrodites  or 
Otters    in  Politicks,  neither  in  nor  out,  Pro  nor 
Con-)  Court  nor  Country,  Whig  nor  Tory,  Scotch 
norEnglifh;  who  are,  like  Sir  Anthony  Branville, 
in  a  State  of  Fluctuation,  and  hang,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  in   fufpence;  who  feem   ready  to  veer  and 
turn,    lijce  approved    weather-cocks,    with  every 
guft  of  politicks;  who   frand  between  Ay  and  No^ 
like  the  afs  of  the  fchoolmen  between  two  bundles 
of  hay;  or  like  Prince  Volfcius  in  love,  hip-hop, 
hip-hop,    one   boot  on,  and   the   other  boot   off. 
Thefe   Statefmen  of  the  neuter   gender,    we  can 
place  in  neither  lift  3  and  yet  they  feem  to  bid  fair 
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for  a  place  in  both.  Where  then  can  we  ftation 
thefe  lovers  of  the  Golden  Mean,  but  in  the  Middle? 
In  the  Middle  therefore,  upon  ftilts  between  both, 
one  foot  on  one  lift,  the  other  foot  on  the  other  lift, 
I  have  placed  one  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  as  the 
grand  archetype  of  political  fcepticifm.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  arraign  fuch  commendable  Prudence 
and  Moderation !  but  as  the  NORTH  BRITON,  is 
not  fuch  an  admirer  of  impartiality,  I  have  reafon 
to  think,  that  he  will  not  long  permit  this  gentle 
man  to  remain  in  a  flate  of  indifferency;  he  will  not 
fre  content  to  fay  of  him  ALBUS  an  ATER  homo 
fit)  nefcio!  but  having  once  brought  himfelf  to 
imagine,  that  he  has  difcovered  the  gentleman's 
biafs,  he  will  foon  be  induced  to  favour  us  with 
a  portrait  of  fo  diftinguifhed  a  perfonage  either  in 
Chalk  or  in  Charcoal. 

A  PEEP  into  FUTURITY. 

From  the  NORTH  BRITON. 

CHALK.  CHARCOAL. 

The  Right  Honourable  CHARLES  TOWNSHEND. 


Duke  of  Grafton  Lord  Mayor  of  London 

Duke  of  Portland  Earl  of  Povvis 

Thomas  Prowfe,  Efq.         Lord  Grofvenor 

Edward 
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Edward  Popham,  Efq.         Lord  Strange 

Sir  Arm.  Woodhoufe 
Sir  Cha.  Mordaunt 
Welbore  Ellis 
James  Ofwald 
Bamber  Gafcoyne 
Paul  Whitehead 


£*  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Iburftay,  April  ig>  1764. 

S  I  R, 

I  Remember  to  have  feen  many  Letters  in  your 
Chronicle,  and  other  of  the  Publick  Papers, 
againft  the  Bill  for  regulating  Franks,  which  Letters 
I  fuppofe  were  written  by  perfons,  whofe  intereft 
or  convenience  was  in  fome  meafure  likely  to  be 
affe&ed  by  the  propofed  regulation.  I,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
with  due  reverence  to  the  Hon.Houfe  I  declare  it, 
am  a  Member  of  Parliament,  one  of  thofe  mem 
bers  who  moft  heartily  concurred  in  pafiing  the 
bill  :  firftof  all  in  a  patriot  view,  being  perfuaded 
it  would  make  a  yearly  addition  of  feventy  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  the  revenue  of  the  Poft-Office, 
which  is  now  publick  property ;  and  fecondly  in 

a  private 
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a  private  light,  imagining  it  would  fave  myfelf  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  Franking  Letters  for  re- 
Jations,  friends,  acquaintance,  conftituents,  &c. 
&c.  But,  alas,  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  find  the  firft  of 
thefe  benefits  expected  to  refult  from  the  new  limi 
tations,  very  uncertain,  and  the  laft,  merely 
ideal :  and  though  I  have  but  little  of  the  leaven 
of  oppofition  in  my  temper,  yet  I  now  moft 
fmcerely  repent  of  the  concefiions  I  have  made, 
and  wifli  that  many  others,  as  well  as  myfeif,  had 
infifted  more  fteadily  on  the  prefervation  of  our 
Privilege,  and  not  have  refigned  it  almoft  entirely 
to  the  Clerks  of  the  Poft-Office,  who  will  perhaps 
be  as  great  gainers  by  thefe  new  regulations  as  the 
members  of  both  Houfes  will  be  lofers.  As  to 
the  advantage  refulting  to  the  revenue  from  thefe 
reftri&ions,  I  fhall  leave  them  to  be  determined  by 
Fa&  and  Experience:  and  I  fhall  alfo  fhew  by 
Facl:  and  woeful  Experience,  that  the  trouble 
ufually  given  to  Members  of  Parliament,  in  the 
article  of  Franking,  inftead  of  being  the  leaft 
diminifhed  will  be  confiderably  increased. 

Coming  home  from  the  Houfe,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  found,  lying  on  my  writing-table,  a  large  packet 
with  the  following  fuperfcription :  "  Mr.  L's. 
"  compliments  to  Mr.  M.  and  begs  the  favour  of 

him 
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"  him  to  Frank  and  Direct  the  inclofed  covers : 
<c  a  dozen  with  the  following  addrefs: — To  Mrs. 
"  L.  at  Sir  Hugh  Llanvilly's,  at  Llanvilly  Park, 
"  near  Llanvilly,  Merlonethfhire,  Wales. — Half  a 
"  dozen — To  Mr.  Latitat,  Attorney  at  Law  at 
<c  Bewdly,  near  Worc'efter. — Half  a  dozen — To 
*'  G.  L,  Efq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.—- 
*CA  dozen — To  Mr.  L.  himfelf,  in  Sackville- 
"  Street,  Piccadilly,  to  be  ufed  by  his  fon,  when 
<e  he  writes  to  him  from  Cambridge;  and  one 
"  dozen  more — To  Mifs  Trippit,  at  Sir  Willia,n 
<c  Trippit's,  Grove-Park,  Berkfliire,  a  conftant 
<c  correfpondent  of  Mr.  L's  eldeft  'daughter."— 
Such,  Mr.  Balwin,  was  the  fubftance  of  this  po 
lite  card,  and  give  me  leave  to  fay  that,  confider- 
ing  Mr.  L.  is  but  a  common  acquaintance,  with 
whom  I  fometimes  take  a  turn  in  the  Queen's 
walk,  or  whom  I  now  and  then  join  in  a  morning's 
ride  in  Hyde-Park,  or  meet  in  an  evening  at  the 
Mount  coffee-houfe,  I  never  faw  a  more  confum- 
mate  piece  of  affurance.  The  cool  impudence  of 
it  ftartled  me  at  firft,  but  on  recollection,  I  de 
termined  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  it,  than  to 
order  it,  as  we  do  idle  papers  in  the  Houfe,  to 
lie  upon  the  table. 

A  very 
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A  very  fhort  period  fince  has,  however,  con-, 
vinced  me,  that  I  am  to  expect  many  fuch  applica 
tions.  Several  other  equally  modeft  perfons  have 
taken  occafion  to  hint  to  me,  that  they  (hall  expecT: 
the  like1  favour  3  fome  of  whom  are  people,  whom 
I  by  no  means  chufe  to  offend,  and  others  are  fuch 
whom  I  am  under  fome  kind  of  necefiity  to  oblige. 
My  wife,  Mr.  Baldwin,  if  you  are  a  married 
man,  you  will  eafily  conceive  that  I  cannot  refufe: 
all  the  fiddle-faddle  correfpondence  of  my  four 
daughters,  my  nieces,  and  fome  other  MifTes  of 
their  particular  acquaintance,  rnuft  alfo  pafs  under 
my  Franks  and  Direction.  As  to  my  conftituents, 
as  I  reprefent  the  inhabitants  of  a  moft  refpe&able 
city  in  the  Weft  of  England,  where  I  am  brought 
in  for  Nothing — that  is,  where  no  Bribeiy  prevails, 
and  it  only  cofts  me  about  1500!.  in  treating,  &c. 
« — How,  I  fay,  Mr.  Baldwin,  can  I  forbear  ta 
comply  with  the  demands  of  my  conftituents  ? 

Some  of  my  friends,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
writing  their  names  over  and  over,  provided  them- 
felves  formerly  with  a  (tamp  ;  but  if  they  could 
not  away  with  the  fmgle  trouble  of  Franking,  how 
will  they  digeft  the  additional  one  of  Directing  ? 
Another  inconvenience  is,  that  when  the  Frank 
and  Addrefs  are  both  in  one  hand,  the  inclofed 

letter 
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letter  muft  alfo  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  come 
from  the  lame  perfon.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive 
fituations  wherein  this  circumftance  muft  be  par 
ticularly  difagreeable,  efpecially  to  grave  old 
gentlemen,  like  myfelf ;  whereas  before,  all  letters, 
however  directed,  pafled  without  the  leaft  imputa 
tion  on  the  characters  of  the  lords  or  gentlemen, 
•who  franked  them.  I  have  known  a  letter  to 
Grub-Street  pafs,  without  aftonifhment,  under 
the  fanclionof  the  Earl  of  Chefterfield;  and  have 
feen  a  cover  franked  by  an  Archbifhop,  filled  up, 
without  fcandalifing  even  the  poft-man,  with  a 
direction  to  Haddock's  Bagnio. 

Such,  and  many  more,  are  the  inconveniencies 
likely  to  arife  on  this  occafion  to  members  of  par 
liament.  But  we  have  brought  them  on  ourfelves, 
and  muft  take  them  for  our  pains.  For  my  part, 
my  chief  concern  is  the  trouble,  which  I  fhall  en 
deavour  tofave  by  all  the  means  I  am  able  to  devife, 
or  which  you,  Mr.  B.  or  any  of  the  ingenious 
correfpondents  in  yourChronicle  are  able  to  fuggeft. 
My  prefent  intention  is,  to  fend  to  the  fellow 
whom  we  committed  toNewgate  for  forging  Franks, 
and  who  will  neceflarily  be  enlarged  at  the  rifing 
of  the  parliament,  offering  to  take  him  into  pay,  in 

cafe 
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cafe  he  wants  employment,  and  pfomifmg  to  re 
commend  him  to  feveral  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

L.  M. 


Tu  thg  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE; 

Saturday,  April  28,  1764.. 

SIR, 

T  Have  feen  in  your  paper,  the  preface  to  Poems 
•*•  by  a  Journeyman  Shoemaker,  and  have  alfo 
perufed  feveral  of  the  Poems  themfelves  with  a 
ilngular  pleafure,  though  I  muft  own  with  much 
lefs  furprife  than  the  generality  of  his  readers. 
That  Stephen  Duck,  the  threfher,  fhould  leave  the 
barn  for  the  garret ;  or  that  Jones,  the  bricklayer, 
(hould  attempt  to  Build  the  Lofty  Rhime,  were 
indeed  circumftances  fomawhat  extraordinary; 
unlefs  the  firft  had  been  contented  merely  to  wield 
the  Flail  of  Satire,  and  the  laft,  to  ufe  the  Trowel 
of  Fanegyrick,  neither  of  which  were  the  cafe : 
But  that  James  Woodhoufe,  the  journeyman 
4  Shoemaker, 
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Shoemaker,  fhould,  as  the  preface  tells  us, <c  fit  at  his 
"  work  with  a  pen  and  ink  by  him,  and  when  he 
<c  has  made  a  couplet  write  it  down  on  his  knee," 
is  not,  I  think,  altogether  fo  miraculous  as  the  other 
two  inftances,  fince  there  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  very  ftrift  analogy  between  Verfe-making  and 
Shoe- making.     Almoft  every  Crifpin.fmgs  at  his 
work  -,  why  may  not  our  Crifpinus  alfo  compofe  ? 
He   may    furely,  by   no  unnatural    aflbciation  of 
ideas,  think  at  one  and  the  fame  time  of  the  Feet 
of  his   Verfes   and  the  Feet  of  his  Cuftomers ;  or 
.Hammer  out  a  line,  while  he  is  Hammering  out  the 
fole  of  a  fhoe.     It  is  eafy  alfo  for  him  to  adapt  his 
poetical  excrcifes  to  the  various  circumftances  of  his 
Sandalian  Employments.     He  may  turn  his  mind  to 
familiar  comick  fubje&s,  privatis  &  prope  Socco  car- 
minibus,  while  he  is  manually  operating  on  a  pair  of 
leathern  focks:  and  he  may  with    the  fame  kind 
of  fympathy  between  head  and  hand,    rife  to   all 
the  heights  of  the  tragick  fublime,  Carmina  digna 
Cotburno,  while  he  is  making  a  pair  of  bufkins,  which 
you  know,  Mr.  Baldwin,   are  now  very  much  in 
fafhion.     If  our  author's  ambition  infpires  him  too 
foon  to  Epick,  and  to  fing  with  Homer   (iiwn/u*3w$ 
'A%oi«0     the   well-booted    Grecians,  he   may    work 
on  boots.      He   would,    I   doubt    not,     difpatch 

a  book 
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%.  book,  with  every  pair ;  efpecially  if  he  throws 
in  a  pair  or  two  of  (hoes,  now  and  then1,  as  he 
goes  along,  by  way  of  Epifode.  Pindarick  Odes, 
which  are  often  on  Equeftrian  fubje&s,  may  be 
difpatched  with  Spatterdafties;  light  airy  Verfes, 
'with  Pumps;  and  all  eafy,  carelefs,  Gentleman 
like  Compofitions  with  Slippers. 

Scholars,  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  want  to  engrofs 
all  the  provinces  of  literature,  do  not  care  that 
any  body  fhould  write  but  themfelves  ;  and  though 
the  Mufes  themfelves  are  females,  yet  if  a  lady 
makes  verfes  they  are  arrogant  enough  to  bid  her 
learn  to  make  a  pudding.  Verfe-making  is  in  the 
prefent  age,  generally  fpeaking,  as  mechanical  as 
Shoe-making.  Why  then  fhould  not  a  poor  me- 
chanick  fhew  his  induftry  both  ways,  efpecially 
a  Shoe-maker,  whofe  profeflion  as  I  have  endea 
voured  to  (hew,  is  fo  confiftent  with  that  of  a 
Poet,  and  who  can  write  verfes  without  neglecting 
his  other  bufmefs,  or  rendering  himfelf  liable  to 
the  cenfure  contained  in  the  old  adage  of  ne  futsr 
ultra  crepidam  ! 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

CRISPINUS  SGRIBLERBS 
Vol.,  II.  E  T0 
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To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Saturday,  July  7,  1764. 

SIR, 

IN  a  note  to  one  of  M.  D'Eon's  famous  letters, 
written  from  London,  to  the  Duke  of  Niver- 
jiois  is  the  following  remarkable  paflage: 

"  After  the  earthquakes  which  happened  here 
**  in  1750,  a.  Lifeguard  Man  took  it  into  his  head  to 
*c  foretell  a  third,  which  was  to  overthrow  London. 
"  He  called  himfelf  infpired,  and  with  ah  enthu- 
"  fiaftical  air  fixed  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  mi- 
<c  nute.  London  being  already  in  a  confternation 
««  at  the  remembrance  of  two  fhocks,  at  the 
<6  exa£t  diftance  of  a  month  from  each  other,  and 
"  ftill  more  terrified  at  the  expefted  approach  of 
"  a  third  more  terrible  earthquake,  which  the  en- 
*c  thufiaftical  foldier  had  announced  for  the  5th  of 
<(  April,  the  Town  fhewed  itfelf  fufceptible  of 
«c  all  kinds  of  impreflions.  More  than  50,000 
"  inhabitants  on  the  faith  of  this  oracle,  had  that 
«c  day  betaken  themfelves  to  flight.  Tire  greater 
«c  part  of  thofe  whom  the  arguments  or  railleries  of 
c<  their  friends  had  detained,  waited  with  trembling 

"  the  critical  inftant,  and  fhewed  no  kind  of  cou- 

u  rage 
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?c  rage  till  it  was  over.  When  the  day  arrived, 
cc  the  prophecy,  like  moft  other  predictions,  was 
<c  not  accompliflied  ;  the  falfe  Samuel  was  fent 
"  fomewhat  too  late  to  Bedlam,  and  the  heads  of 
"  thefe  fierce  iflanders,  fo  wife  and  fo  philofophi- 
*c  cal,  were  not  proof  againft  the  prophecy  of  a 
<c  madman." 

Such,  Mr.  Baldwin,  are  the  pictures,  which 
Frenchmen  who  come  among  us,  frequently  draw 
of  our  nation.  Taking  a  hearfay  ftory  for  fact, 
and  paffing  off  mifreprefentations  for  truth,  they 
pretend  to  decide  from  thence,  on  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  people,  commonly  founding 
their  opinions  on  vague  reports,  idle  pamphlets  and 
papers,  rather  than  on  their  own  obfervations  on 
real  life.  Thus  the  ftory  of  the  Bottle-Conjurer, 
firft  ridiculed  in  pamphlets  at  home,  gave  us  among 
foreigners  the  character  of  a  credulous  people ; 
and  Bielfield  mentions  it  in  his  letters  as  an  inftance 
of  our  rage  for  Spectacles  :  as  if  the  whole  town 
had  been  crammed  into  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket;  and  as  if  everybody,  there  prefent 
on  that  occafion,  really  expected  to  fee  a  man  get 
into  a  Quart  Bottle.  This  is  the  opinion  that 
foreigners  generally  entertain  of  that  affair  3  and 
£  2  in 
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in  compliment  to  their  own  wifdom  they  conclude 
that  the  Englifh  are  Fools. 

The  fubject  of  M.  D'Eon's  note  gives  them  alfo, 
as  they  imagine,  another  fpecimen  of  our  .charac 
ters;  and  M.  D'Eon  himfelf  having,  I  fuppofe, 
picked  up  this  ftory  among  other  table-talk,  fince 
his  arrival  in  England,  puts  it  into  French,  and 
flourifhes  away  upon  it  moft  triumphantly.  But 
did  M.  D'on  fee  the  50,000  who  ran  out  of  town  ? 
No.  Was  he  in  London  ?  No.  In  England  ? 
No.  But  he  has  heard  that  a  lifeguardman  fore 
told  a  third  earthquake,  and  that  fome  weak  people 
were  frightened  at  it,  Thefe  he  calls  the  Town,, 
and  multiplies  them  into  fifty  thoufand  emigrants, 
and  lays  on  the  remaining  thoufands,  no  other 
reftraintthan  fhame  and  the  fear  of  ridicule.  It  is 
eafy  for  a  lively  Frenchman,  to  draw  the  fevereil 
conclufions  from  fuch  falfe  premifes.  But  let  me 
afk  him,  where  is  that  wife  and  philofophical  me 
tropolis,  among  which  there  are  no  weak  perfons  ? 
and  are  they  the  proper  perfons  to  fit  for  the  true 
portrait  of  a  nation  ?  Suppofe  exactly  the  famecir- 
cumftances  had  happened  at  Paris,  would  not  the 
Bols  de  Boulogne  have  been  as  full  of  coaches  as 
Hyde-Park  was  on  that  occafion  ?  Would  it  be 
candid  in  an'Englifhman  reliding  at  Paris  fourteen 

years 
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years  after  not  only  to  multiply  500  to  50,000,  but 
to  throw  alfo  the  fame  ridicule,  which  they  had 
drawn  on  themfelves,  on  all  the  reft  of  the  town? 
And  yet  would  it  not  be  very  eafy  for  fuch  an 
Englimman  to  give  himfelf  an  infolent  air,  and 
to  fay  <c  The  faith  of  this  bigotted  nation  was 
"  pinned  on  a  prophecy,  perhaps  not  half  fo  ridi- 
"  culous  as  many  other  articles  of  their  belief: 
"  and  volatile  underftandings,  like  chaff  before  the 
"  wind,  were  blown  to  and  fro  by  the  breath  of  a 
44  madman." 

I  am,   Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

F.  G. 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

03.  30,  1764* 


Mr.  Baldwin, 

WE  Two,  who  have  now  determined  to  become 
your  joint  correfpondents,   and    like   the 
two   hands  to  pull   together  on  this  occafion,  al 
though    liks  them,    We  are  always  on   different 
fides;  We,  Sir,  We  fay,   and  Our  anceftors,  have 
been  members  of  parliament  time  out  of  mind  ; 
£3  We 
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We,   as  well  as  Our  refpe&ive  predecefibrs,  have, 
it  is  true,  very  often  changed  Our  fides,  but  then 
like  partners  in  a  country  dance,   We  have  each 
of  us  crojfed  over   and  now  and  then  in  cafe  of  a 
coalition  of  parties,  joined  hands^  for  the  fake  of 
figuring  in.     We  are  in  general  not  a  very  talkative 
family,   delighting  chiefly   in  monofyllables;  and 
thinking  a  word  from  the  wife,  as  well  as  a  word  t& 
the  wife,  fully  fufficient.     The  truth  is,  We  are 
like  fheep?  a   gregarious  kind   of  animal,   and   if 
one  leaps  over  a  hedge  or  into  a  ditch,   all  the  reft 
follow;   but  though  We   have   little  or  no  caufe, 
at  leaft  no  oftenfible  one,   for  Our  conduct;  yet 
We  think  ourfelves   infinitely   obliged    to    thofe 
ingenious  gentlemen,   who,    after  all  is  over,  are 
fo  kind  as  to  affign  a  plaufible  reafon  for  what  We 
have  done.     The     principal     end   of   this    letter, 
therefore,    Mr.  Baldwin,  is   to  return  thanks    in 
both  Our  names,  to  all  political   writers   Pro  and 
Con,   AUDITOR  and  NORTH  BRITON,  Defenders 
©f  Minority  or  Majority,  for  taking    the   trouble 
to  inveftigate  the  motives  of  Our  parliamentary 
behaviour,  and  enabling  Us  to  defend  Our  feveral 
caufes  with  arguments   We  never  heard,  nor  ever 
thought  of  before.     We  are  both  prepared  to  enter 

thefceneof  bufmefs  again,  foon  after  Chriftmas, 

We 
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We  know  Our  cues,  and  Our  parts  are  but  (hort ; 
but  when  We  have  performed  them,  We  fhall  be 
obliged  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  will  again  under 
take  to  fhew  that  We  feemed  to  follow  nature,  and 
that  they  could  not  perceive  that  We  were  moved 
like  Puppets ;  or  like  liveji&ors,  flood  in  need  of  a 
Prompter.  We  are,  Sir,  and  We  are  not, 

Your  humble  fervants 

AY  AND  NO. 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S.  CHRONICLE. 

'fburfday,  Nov.  29,  1764. 

INTELLIGENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 
Drury-~W  AST  night  was  performed  at  this 
Lane.  \_j  theatre,  for  the  firft  time,  a  new 
comick  opera,  called  the  Capricious  Lovers,  written 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  andfounded^  as  the  author  informs 
us,  on  a  French  piece  of  Monfieur  Favart, 
called  Les  Caprices*jd*  Amour ;  ott9  Ninette  a  la  Cour. 
Being  no  great  admirers  of  Operas,  ferious,  or 
comick,  we  cannot  help  faying  that  we  think 
Mr.  Robert  Lloyd  deferves  much  cenfure  on  this 
•ccafion,  for  thefe  two  reafons,  firft  for  linking 
E  4  his 
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his  theatrical  labours  with  thofe  of  a  compofer; 
and  fecondly  for  entering  the  field  of  Opera  with 
the  arms  of  Senfe  and  Poetry.  There  are  charms 
enough  in  this  piece  to  feduce  us  into  a  liking  of 
this  Species  of  the  Drama ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  is  un 
warily  facrificing  to  a  Caftrato  Apollo,  inftead  of 
that  manly  vigorous  God  of  Poetry  for  whom  he 
and  his  lamented  friend  Churchill  have  always  pro- 
fefledfo  fin  cere  an  adoration.  And  yet  after  all,  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  entirely  midaken  the  matter,  in  writing 
elegant  words  in  order  to  be  adapted  to  mufick ; 
for  it  is  a  facT:  founded  on  experience  that  nothing 
is  fo  harmonious  as  nonfenfe  j  as  a  recent  proof  of 
which  maxim  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  Mr. 
Rulh's  compofition  in  the  ferious  Opera  of  the 
Royal  Shepherd,  in  which  Opera  there  was  fcarce 
one  line  of  fenfe,  was  infinitely  fuperior  to  his 
mufical  labours  in  the  Capricious  Lovers :  in  which 
laft  entertainment  we  affigned  to  the  author  the 
firft  place ;  to  the  performers,  who  were  moft  ex 
cellent,  the  fecond;  and  to  the  compofer,  but  not 
without  an  interval  betwixt  them,  the  third.  Not 
that  we  mean  to  depreciate  the  talents  of  Mr.  Rufh, 
or  that  we  do  not  readily  allow  his  having  exerted 
them  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  elegant  airs 
in  this  Opera,  but  merely  to  obferve  that  (perhaps 

for 
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for  want  of  ufe)  fenfe  is  not  fo  pliant  under  his 
hands  as  nonfenfe,  and  that  he  lavi(hed  much  ex 
cellent  mufick,  on  many  a  melodious  For,  or  The, 
or  And)  in  the  Royal  Shepherd  laft  year,  which 
would  have  been  better  beftowed,  had  he  referved 
it  for  the  excellent  poetry  of  the  airs  in  this  Opera. 
— The  dialogue  alfo  has  much  merit,  as  well  as 
the  airs,  for  which  the  author  is  partly  indebted 
to  the  original  French ;  though  we  cannot  but 
obferve  that  much  of  the  part  of  Lifetta,  and  all 
the  comickfcenes  between  Hobbinol  and  Damon, 
together  with  their  lively  appearance  in  the  cata- 
flrophe,  with  all  which  circumftances  the  audience 
were  fo  highly  entertained,  are  entirely  new. — The 
performers  did  great  juftice  to  their  characters. 
It  would  be  great  injuftice  not  to  confefs  the  me 
rit  and  uncommon  excellence  of  Mrs.  Clive,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Vernon.  Indeed  the  execution  of 
the  whole  Opera  afforded  us  much  entertainment^ 
and  we  liked  it  but  too  well. 

In  order  to  give  our  country  readers  a  fpecimen 
of  the  words,  we  fhall  fubjoin  two  fongs,  though 
indeed  they  may  rather  be  called  elegant  little 
poems,  than  mere  airs  in  the  Opera.  There  are 
(everal  others  of  equal  merit. 

AIR 
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A  I  R    V. 

When  the  head  of  poor  Tummas  was  broke 
By  Roger  who  play 'd  at  the  wake, 
And  Rate  was  alarm 'd  at  the  ftroke 
And  wept  for  poor  Tummas *s  fake ; 
When  his  worfhip  gave  noggins  of  ale, 
And  the  liquor  was  charming  and  flout, 
O  thofe  were  the  times  to  regale, 
And  we  footed  it  rarely  about. 

Then  our  partners  were  buxom  as  Does, 
And  we  all  were  as  happy  as  kings, 
Each  lad  in  his  holiday  cloaths, 
And  the  lafies  in  all  their  belt  things. 
What  merriment  all  the  day  long  1 
May  the  feaft  of  our  Colin  prove  fuch! 
Odzooks  but  I'll  join  in  the  fong, 
And  I'll  hobble  about  with  my  crutch. 

AIR    XVII. 

For  various  purpofe  ferves  the  fan, 

As  thus a  decent  blind, 

Between  the  ilicks  to  peep  at  man, 
Nor  yet  betray  your  mind. 

Each  a&ion  has  a  meaning  plain  ; 
Refentment's  in  ihefnap; 
A  flirt  exprefles  flrong  difdain, 
Confent  a  gentle  tap. 


All 
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All  paffions  will  the  fan  difclofe, 
AH  modes  of  female  art, 
And  to  advantage  fweetly  mews, 
The  hand,  if  not  the  heart. 

'Tis  folly's  fcepter  firft  defign'd 
By  love's  capricious  boy, 
Who  knows  how  lightly  all  mankind 
Are  govern'd  by  a  toy. 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Tburfday,  08.  10,  1765. 

NOTES  on  the  PREFACED  Mr. Johnfon's  Edition  &f 
Shake fpeare  (publijhed  this  morning.) 

JOHNSON'S  Shakefpeare!  publifhed  !  when? 
this  morning — what  at  laft  ! — vix  tandem,  'egad ! 
he  has  obferved  Horace's  rule  of  nonum  in  annum. 
Keep  the  Piece  nine  years,  as  Pope  fays — I  know 
a  friend  of  mine  that  fubfcribed  in  fifty-fix — &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Such  perhaps  is  the  language  of  fome  little  wit 
ling,  who  thinks  his,  fatirical  fallies  extremely 
poignant  and  fevere;  but  the  appearance  of  any 
production  of  Mr.  Johnfon  cannot  fail  of  being 
grateful  to  the  literary  world  j  and,  come  when 

they 
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they  will,  like  an  agreeable  gueft,  we  are  fure  to 
give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  though  perhaps  we 
may  have  betrayed  fome  little  impatience  at  their 
not  coming  fooner.  Nor  have  the  publick  in  general 
been  deceived.  None  but  fubfcribers  have  a  right 
to  complain:  and  they  I  fuppofe,  in  general,  meant 
to  {how  their  refpecl  for  Mr.  Johnfon,  rather  than, 
to  give  themfelves  a  title  of  becoming  clamorous 
creditors. 

But  granting  our  editor  to  be  naturally  indolent — • 
and  naturally  indolent  we  believe  him  to  be — we 
cannot  help  wondering  at  the  number,  vaftnefs, 
and  excellence  of  his  productions.  A  Dictionary 
of  our  language;  aferiesof  admirable  eflays  in  the 
Rambler,  as  well  as,  if  we  are  not  mifmformed, 
feveral  excellent  ones  in  the  Adventurer;  an  edition 
of  Shakefpeare;  befides  fome  lefs  confiderable 
works,  all  in  the  fpace  of  no  very  great  number 
of  years !  and  all  thefe  the  productions  of  a  mere 
Idler  !  We  could  wifh  there  were  a  few  more  of  fuch 
indolent  men  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

Of  the  general  merit  of  this  new  edition  of 
Shakefpeare  we  cannot  now  be  expecled  to  give  any 
account.  It  was  publiftied  but  this  morning,  but 
as  we  obtained  a  fight  of  the  editor's  valuable  pre 
face  a  few  days  ago,  we  (hall  now  oblige  our  rea 
ders 
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ders  with  a  few  extracts  from  it,  together  with 
fome  remarks  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
fubjoin;  for  the  freedom  of  which  we  make  no 
apology,  as  Mr.  Johnfon  need  not  now  be  told, 
that  notwithstanding  "  the  tendernefs  due  to  living 
"  reputation  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learning, 
"  he  cannot  be  juftly  offended  at  that  liberty,  of 
<c  which  he  has  himfelf  fo  frequently  given  an 
"  example." 

After  fome  introductory  »matter  concerning  the 
degree  of  merit,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  be 
flamped  on  works  by  the  fuffrage  of  antiquity,  the 
writer  proceeds  thus : 

"  SHAKESPEARE  is  above  all  writers,  at  leaft 
above  all  modern  writers,  the  Poet  of  Nature:  the 
Poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  Mirrour 
of  Manners  and  of  Life.  His  characters  are  not  mo 
dified  by  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  un- 
praclifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  j  by  the  pecu 
liarities  of  ftudies  or  profeffions,  which  can  ope 
rate  but  upon  fmall  numbers;  or  by  the  accidents 
of  tranfient  fafhions  or  temporary  opinions :  they 
are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity, 
fuch  as  the  world  will  always  fupply,  and  obferva- 
tkm  will  always  find.  His  perfons  act  and  fpeak 
by  the  influence  of  thofe  general  paffions  and  prin 
ciples 
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ciples  by  which  all  minds  areagitated,  and  the  whole 
fyftem  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the 
writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an 
individual ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare  it  is  commonly 
a  fpecies." 

Having  given  fome  further  illuftration  of  this 
argument,  the  editor  proceeds  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expofed 
him  to  the  Cenfure  of  Criticks,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and 
Rhymer  think  his  Romans  not  fufficiently  Roman; 
and  Voltaire cenfures  his  Kings  as  not  completely 
Royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenius,  a 
Senator  of  Rome,  fhould  play  the  buffoon  ;  and 
Voltaire  perhaps,  thinks  decency  violated  when 
the  Danifh  ufurper  is  reprefented  as  a  drunkard. 
But  Shakefpeare  always  makes  nature  predominant 
over  accident;  and  if  he  preferves  the  effential 
character,  is  not  very  careful  of  diftinclions  fuper- 
induced  and  adventitious.  His  (lory  requires  Ro 
mans  or  Kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  Men.  He 
knew  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men 
of  all  difpofitions  :  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went 
into  the  Senate  Houfe  for  that  which  the  Senate 
Houfe  would  certainly  have  afforded  him. 

He 
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"  He  was  inclined  to  (hew  an  ufurper,  and  a  mur 
derer,  not  only  odious  but  defpicable,  he  therefore 
added  drunkennefs  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing 
that  Kings  love  wine,  like  other  men,  and  that 
wine  exerts  its  natural  power  upon  Kings.  Thefe 
are  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  over 
looks  the  cafual  diftin&ion  of  country  and  con 
dition,  as  a  painter,  fatisfied  with  the  figure,  ne- 
gle&s  the  drapery." 

Has  not  Mr.  Johnfon  here  made  too  liberal 
a  conceflion  to  Dennis?  and  on  an  examination 
of  the  play  of  Coriolanus,  would  it  not  appear 
that  the  character  of  Menenius,  though  marked 
with  the  peculiarities  of  an  hearty  old  gentleman, 
is  by  no  means  that  of  a  buffoon  ?  Many  have 
defended  Polonius,  who  is  much  lefs  refpedable 
than  Menenius. 

The  editor  then  enters  into  a  very  fenfible  and 
fpirited  vindication  of  the  mingled  drama  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  and  the  interchange  of  ferious  and  cornicle 
fcenes  in  the  fame  play.  His  reflexions  on  this 
fubje£t  he  clofes  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  When  Shakefpeare's  plan  is  underftood,  moft 
of  the  criticifms  of  Rhymer  and  Voltaire  vanifh 
away.  The  play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without 
impropriety,  by  two  Centinels ;  lago  bellows  at 
Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the  fcheme 
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of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modern  at!- 
dience  would  not  eafily  endure;  the  character  of 
Polonius  is  feafonable  and  ufeful ;  and  the  Grave 
Diggers  themfelves  may  be  heard  with  applaufe. 

"  Shakefpeare  engaged  in  Dramatick  Poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him  ;  the  rules  of  the  an 
cients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  publick  judg 
ment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of  fuch 
fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  cri- 
ticks  of  fuch  authority  as  might  reftrain  his  extra 
vagance  :  He  therefore  indulged  his  natural  difpo- 
fition,  and  his  difpofition,  as  Rhymer  has  remarked, 
led  him  to  Comedy.  In  Tragedy  he  often  writes 
with  great  appearance  of  toil  and  Jludy^  what  is 
written  at  laft  with  little  facility ;  but  in  his  comick 
fcenes,  he  feems  to  produce  without  labour,  what 
no  labour  can  improve.  In  Tragedy  he  is  always 
ftruggling  after  fome  occafion  to  be  comick,  but 
in  Comedy  he  feems  to  repofe,  or  to  luxuriate,  as 
in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In 
histragick  fcenes  there  is  always  fomething  want 
ing,  but  his  Comedy  often  furpafTes  expectation  or 
defire.  His  Comedy  pleafes  by  the  thoughts 
and  the  language,  and  his  Tragedy  for  the  greater 
part  by  incident  and  action.  His  Tragedy  feems  to 

be  (kill,  his  comedy  inftinct." 

4  This 
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This  opinion  in  which  Mr.  J.  concurs  with 
the  Arch  Zoilus  of  our  author,  is  however  very 
difputable;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
what  is  faid  in  this  place.,  as  well  as  what  is  after 
wards  thrown  out  on  this  head,  in  fpeaking  of 
his  faults,  is  infinitely  too  ftrong.  A  good  com 
ment  on  parts  of  Othello,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Mac 
beth,  and  other  tragick  fcenes  of  Shakefpeare, 
or  perhaps  a  mere  perufal  of  them,  would  be 
the  beft  method  of  confuting  thefe  aflertions. 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Saturday,  Off.  12,  1763. 

NOTES  en  the  PREFACE  to  Mr.  Johnfon's  Edition 

of  Shakefpeare  continued. 

"TN  his  comick  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very  fuccefs- 
-••  ful,    when   he   engages    his    characters     in 
Reciprocations   of    Smartnefs    and    Contefts     of 
Sarcafm  5" 

Angl'tce,  Repartee.  Dryden  in  one  of  his  pre 
faces  calls  it  "  a  Quick  Chace  of  Wit,"  but  fo 
many  writers,  fo  many  ftyles  ! 

VOL,  II.  F  "But 
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*e  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  moffc 
reafon  to  complain,  when  he  approaches  neareft 
to  his  highefl  excellence,  and  feems  fully  refolved 
to  fink  them  into  dejeclion  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by  the  Fall  of  Greatnefs,  the  Dan 
ger  of  Innocence,  or  the  CrofTes  of  Love." 

Does  Mr.  J.  mean  to  refer  his  readers  to  the 
Fall  of  Wolfey,  theDiftreffes  of  Lear,  the  Mur 
ders  of  Duncan  and  Dofdemona,  &c.  &c.  or  was 
his  mind  wholly  occupied  by  fome  quibbling  fcenes 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  Midfummer's  Night's 
Dream  ? 

"  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  loft  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
lofe  it." 

Has  not  Mr,  J.  been  as  culpably  fond  of  writ 
ing  upon  Quibble,  as  khakefpeare  in  perfuing  it? 
and  is  not  his  laboured  paragraph  upon  quibble 
as  puerile  as  a  remnant  of  a  fchool-boy's  decla 
mation?  Befides,  was  it  not  a  vice  common  to 
all  the  writers  of  that  age  ? 

"  Familiar  Comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on 
the  Theatre,  than  in  the  page  ;  Imperial  Tragedy  is 
always  lefs." 

Imperial  Tragedy,  fuch    at  lead  as  is  attended 

thefe  efFec-ts,  is  of  all  others  the  coldcft  ;  and 

that 
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that  Tragick  Writer  has  but  very  ill  effected  the 
purpofes  of  that  fpecies  of  Drama,  whofe  produc 
tions  are  more  powerful  in  the  Page,  than  on 
the  Theatre.  Cato,  perhaps,  may  poffefs  more 
dignity  and  force  in  the  clofet;  but  we  know 
that  Richard,  Lear,  Othello,  &c.  have  moft  power 
on  the  ftage. 

"  Thofe  whom  my  arguments  cannot  perfuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgement  of  Shake - 
fpeare,  will  eafily,  if  they  confider  the  condition  of 
his  life^  make  fome  allowance  for  his  ignorance." 

There  is  much  good  fenfe,  found  criticifm,  and 
fine  writing  in  thefe  obfervations  on  the  Unities  5  and 
it  is  certain  that  a  drift  obfervation  of  the  Unities  of 
Time  and  Place  have  not  only  "  given  more  trouble 
to  the  poet  than  pleafure  to  the  Auditor,"  but 
have  perhaps  created  as  many  abfurdities  as  they 
have  prevented  :  yet  it  were  to  have  been  wifbed, 
that  Mr.  J.  had  in  this,  as  in  all  other  inftances, 
father  maintained  the  character  of  areafoner,  than 
aflumed  that  of  a  pkader.  All  liberties  may  be 
carried  to  an  excefs,  and  the  violation  of  thefe 
Unities  may  be  fo  grofs  as  to  become  unpardonable, 
Shakefpeare  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible 
of  this  j  and  therefore  introduced  the  Chorus  into 
F  2  Henry 
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Henry  the  Fifth  to  waft  us  from  fhore  tb 
fhorej  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  brings  in 
the  perfonage  of  Time  in  the  character  of 
Chorus  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  to  apologife  for  the 
lapfe  of  fixteen  years,  the  diftance  between  the 
fappofed  birth  of  Perdita,  and  her  appearance  as  the 
nymph  beloved  by  Florizel.  It  might  have  been 
worth  while  therefore  to  have  endeavoured  in  fome 
meafure  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  Unities  may 
allowably  be  tranfgrefled.  Such  an  inveftigation 
by  Mr.  J.  would  have  ftill  enhanced  the  value 
of  this  excellent  Preface,  and  muft  have^  been 
agreeable  to  all  readers. 

"  There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakefpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular 
education,  nor  much  fkill  in  the  dead  languages. 
Jonfon  his  friend,  affirms,  that  he  had  fmall 
Latin  and  no  Greek." 

Mr.  J.  certainly  quotes  from  memory  in 
this  place.  The  affirmation  of  Ben  Jonfon  is, 
that  Shakefpeare  "  had  fmall  Latin,  and  left 
Greek,"  which  implies  his  having  fome  fhare  of 
both.  Even  in  our  timeSj  a  man  who  has 
fome  Greek,  has  commonly  a  pretty  competent 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

"  Such 
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«  Such  verfe  we  make  when  we  are  writing 
profe;  we  make  fuch  verfe  in  common  conver- 
fation/' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dennis,  though  perhaps 
undefignedly,  has  here  exemplified  his  own  ob- 
fervation, 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Tburfday,  Nov.  7,  1765. 

S  I  R, 

"T  Have  feen  and  read  the  Remarks  which  you 
•*•  were  pleafed  to  fubjoin  to  the  Extracts  from 
Mr.  Johnfon's  Preface  to  his  Edition  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  and  hope  that  the  fame  Remarker,  having 
concluded  his  comments  on  the  Preface,  will 
proceed  to  examine  the  work  itfelf.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  the  following  obfervatipns  on  fome 
of  our  new  editor's  notes,  on  the  play  of  Henry* 
the  Fifth,  appear  to  be  worth  your  notice,  you  are 
welcome  topublifh  them  in  your  Chronicle.  I  had 
no  particular  reafon  for  Tingling  out  this  play  :  but 
when  my  books,  for  which  I  had  long  fmce  fub- 
fcribed,  came  home,  the  fourth  volume  happened 
to  be  the  firft  that  I  cut  open,  and  Harry  V.  the 
F  3 
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firft  play  that  I  perufed.  Hereafter,  perhaps,  if 
fome  abler  critick  does  not  take  the  tafk  out  of  my 
hands,  I  may  fend  you  my  obfervations  on  fome 
others. 

FIRST. 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  muft  deck  our  Kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there. 

«  Weihould  (fays  Mr.  J.)  read  King  for  Kings. 
The  prologue  relates  only  to  this  play.  The  mif- 
take  was  made  by  referring  Them  to  Kings  which 
belongs  to  Thoughts." 

Not  to  mention  theharfhnefs  of  referring  Them  to 
Thoughts  inftead  of  Kings  >  to  which  it  naturally  and 
obvioufly  belongs,  Kings  is  proper  in  relation  only 
to  this  play.  The  Kings  of  France  and  England 
are  thofe  here  intended  by  Shakefpeare,  who  fays 
in  the  fame  fpirit  but  a  few  lines  before, 

Suppofe,  within  the  girdle  of  thefe  walls, 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 

SECOND. 

Hugh  Capet  alfo,  who  ufurp'd  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  fole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  flock  of  Charles  the  Great, 
To  fine  his  title  with  fome  Ihews  of  truth, 
Though  in  pure  truth  it  was  corrupt,  &c. 

3  This 
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This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto ;  and  Dr.W. 
very  properly  explains,  "  to  fine  his  title,''  to  fig- 
nify  cc  to  refine  or  improve  it,"  which  interpre 
tation  the  Poet's  purfuing  the  allufion  by  the  word 
Corrupt  in  the  next  line  confirms.  But  Dr.  J. 
would  read,  to  Line  his  Title,  which  he  endea 
vours  to  fupport  by  a  pafTage  from  Macbeth. 
But  befides  that  the  word  Line  occurs  in  the  verfe 
immediately  preceding,  and  would  therefore  have 
been  probably  rejected  by  the  moft  hafty  writer, 
had  it  prefented  itfelf,  the  metaphor  ufexl  in  the 
old  reading  is  more  eafy  and  natural. 

THIRD. 

Exeter.  But  there's  a  faying  very  old  and  true, 
If  that  you  will  France  win,  then  with  Scotland  firft 

begin. 

For  once  the  eagk  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  neft  the  weazel,  Scot, 
Comes  fneaking,  and  fo  fucks  her  princely  eggs  ; 
Playing  the  moufe  in  abfence  of  the  cat, 
To  taint  and  havock  more  than  me  can  eat. 

Ely.  It  follows  then  the  cat  rnufl  flay  at  home, 
Yet  that  is  but  a  Crulh'd  Neceffity ; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  fafe-guard  neceflaries, 
And  Pretty  Traps,  to  catch  the  Petty  Thieves. 

F  4  Crujb'd 
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Crttflfd  Neceffity  (the  reading  here  retained 
in  this  paiTage)  is  that  of  the  folios.  The  old 
quarto  has  it  Curs'd  Neceffity.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads, 

Yet  that  is  not  o'Courfe  a  Neceffity, 

Dr.  W.  contends  for  'Sens' d  Neceffity,  meaning 
Excufed-,  and  Mr.  J.  fays  we  might  read  a  Crude 
Neceffity.  All  the  criticks  concur  in  fupplying  a 
word  of  the  fame  fignification,  fuppofing  that  J£ly 
would  fhew  that  there  is  not  an  Abfolute  Neceffity, 
which  indeed  is  the  fenfe  that  the  whole  context, 
taken  together,  feems  to  point  out.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  old  quarto,  with  a  very  flight  emen- 
datiori)  would  give  the  true  reading.  Omit  the 
ftngle  letter  (S)  and  for  Cur  id  Neceffity  (which  is 
an  error  of  the  prefs)  read  Cur'd  Neceffity,  and  that 
fmall  alteration  produces  the  meaning  that  the  con 
text  requires,  and  the  criticks  have  endeavoured 
to  {hike  out.  A  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  propcfes  to  read,  a  Cur's  Neceffity, 
in  allufion  to  the  fahle  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
Bus  I  think  it  does  not  fall  in  with  the  reft  of  the 
paffage. 

Not  having   any  other  edition  by  me  at  prefent, 

I  cannot^  toll  whether  the  word  Pretty  in  the  laft 

I 
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line  be  nat  an  error  of  the  prefs  in  Mr.  Johnfon's, 
if  not,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

And  Petty  Traps  to  catch  the  Petty  Thieves. 

FOURTH. 

On  part  of  the  Second  Chorus,  Mr.  Johnfon  has 
the  following  note : 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die. 

If  Hell  and  Treafon  hold  their  promifes, 

Ere  he  takes  {hip  for  France  :   and  in  Southampton, 

Linger  your  patience  on,  and  well  digeft 

Th'  abufe  of  diftance,  while  we  force  a  play, 

The  fum  is  paid,  the  traitors  are  agreed, 

The  king  is  fet  from  London,  and  the  fcene 

Is  now  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton : 

There  is  the  play-houfe  now. 

cc  I  fuppofe  every  one  (fays  Mr.  J.)  that  reads 
thefe  lines  looks  about  for  a  meaning  which  he 
cannot  find.  There  is  no  connection  of  Senfe, 
nor  regularity  of  Tranfition  from  one  thought  to  the 
other.  It  may  be  fufpeded  that  fome  lines  are 
]ofr,  and  in  that  fenfe  the  cafe  is  irretrievable.  I  ra 
ther  think  the  meaning  is  obfcur'd  by  an  acci 
dental  tranfpofition,  which  I  would  reform  thus  : 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die,, 

If  Hell  and  Treafon  hold  their  promifes. 

The 
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The  fum  is  paid,  the  traitors  are  agreed, 
The  king  is  fet  from  London,  and  the  fcene 
Is  now  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton 
.Ere  he  take*  ihip  for  France.     And  in  Southampton 
Linger  your  patience  on,  and  well  digeft 
Th'  abufe  of  diitance,  while  we  force  a  play. 
There  is  the  play-houfe  now. 

<c  This  alteration  (continues  Mr.  Johnfon)  re- 
ftores  fenfe,  and  probably  the  true  fenfe.  The 
lines  might  be  otherwife  ranged,  but  this  order 
pleafes  me  beft." 

But  the  original  order  pleafes  Me  *befr,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  reader  of 
the  lines  can  look  about  for  a  meaning  without 
finding  it ;  or  indeed  how  he  can  mifs  finding  it 
under  his  nofe,  without  looking  about  at  all.  Where 
lies  the  difficulty  ?  In  the  three  firft  lines?  Let 
us  examine  them, 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die 

If  Hell  and  Treafon  hold  their  promifes, 

Ere  he  takes  fhip  for  France;  and  in  Southampton. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  there  was  a  plot  to 
kill  the  King  in  Southampton  before  he  could  em 
bark  on  his  French  expedition,  This  the  King 
himfelf  explains, 

—  this 
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this  man 


Hath  for  a  few  light  crowns  lightly  confpir'd, 
And  fworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton. 

Surely  the  words  "  And  in  Southampton"  did  not 
puzzle  Mr.  Johnfon.  Can  an  editor  of  Shake- 
fpeare  be  confounded  by  an  Elleipfis  fo  frequent 
in  that  author,  and  all  other  poets?  "  The  King 
muft  die  ere  he  take  fhip  for  France,  and  muft  die 
in  Southampton."  What  can  be  clearer  ?  Befides, 
the  arrangement  propofed  is  much  more  confufed 
and  inelegant  than  that  in  which  the  lines  ftand  at 
prefent.  For  infrance, 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  muft  die,' 
If  Hell  and  Treafon  hold  their  promifes. 

By  placing  a  full  flop  in  this  place,  inftead  of  a 
comma,  and  by  omitting  the  third  line, 

Ere  he  takes  ihip  for  France ;  and  in  Southampton — • 

— By  thefe  injudicious  alterations  you  are  only 
generally  informed  of  a  plot,  without  the  alarm 
ing  particulars  given  in  the  original  reading.  And 
only  mark  how  very  aukwardly  this  poor  tranf- 
pofed  line  is  fqueezed  into  another  corner  ! 

The  fum  is  paid,  the  traitors  are' agreed, 

The  king  is  fet  from  London,  and  the  fcene 

Is 
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Is  now  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton 
Ere  he  take  fhip  for  France.    And  in  Southampton 
Linger  year  patience  on,  and  well  digeft 
Th*  abufe  of  diflance,  while  we  force  a  play. 
There  is  the  playhoufe  now. 

Here  I  think  comes  out,  that  the  unfortunate  words 
"  and  in  Southampton"  were  the  ftumbling-blocks 
to  our  editor.  But  is  not  this  new  difpofition  of 
the  lines  much  for  the  worfe  ?  and  would  one  not 
almoft  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  from  the  great  diftance 
between  the  King  and  the  relative  pronoun  He, 
that  the  Scene  was  to  <c  take  (hip  for  France?" — 
The  propofed  alteration  therefore  introduces  con^ 
fufion,  inftead  of  reftoring  fenfe  -9  and  the  old 
reading,  in  this  cafe  as  in  moft  others,  gives  the 
true  fenfe.  The  lines  indeed  might  perhaps  be 
otherwife  ranged,  but  this  order  is  the  moft  natu 
ral  and  the  beft. 

Fearing  that  I  may  have  already  trefpafled  too 
far  on  your  paper,  I  fhall  referve  the  continuation 
of  thefe  remarks  till  you  hear  from  me  again  ;  per 
haps,  Mr.  Baldwin,  you  may  hear  from  me 
again  and  again,  and  again.  In  the  meantime! 
remain,  Your  conftant  reader, 

And  humble  fervant, 

CHRISTOPHER  DENNIS. 

T, 
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To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Hyde  -  Park  -  Corner, 
Saturdayt  March  ai,  1767. 

S  I  R, 

IF  you  ever,  on  Sundays  or  Holy  days,  beftow 
eighteenpence  a  fide  on  a  horfe,  and  turn 
his  head  towards  the  Weft,  you  may  probably 
have  beheld  me,  yourprefent  correfpondem,  placed 
clofeagainft  Hyde-Park  Wall,  a  little  beyond  St. 
George's  Hofpital.  My  travelling  name,  or  ra 
ther  the  name  which  travellers  on  the  Weftern  road 
have  given  me,  is  CAPTAIN  NOSE,  a  kind  of  Cog 
nomen,  derived,  after  the  Roman  cuftom,  from  the 
moft  remarkable  prominence  of  a  certain  feature  of 
my  face.  Tully,  from  a  fimilar  reafon,  was  fur- 
named  CICERO;  and  Ovid  was  called  NASO,  from 
the  very  fame  caufe  that  I  have  been  chriftened 
CAPTAIN  NOSE.  The  poet,  on  account  of  fome 
illicit  amours,  was  driven  into  exile.  I,  who  am  a 
veteran  in  the  military  fervice,  am  rewarded  as 
handfomely  as  many  other  veterans  ;  and  while  the 
foldiers  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  arc 
put  into  wooden  boxes  to  watch  the  ducks  in  St. 
James's  Park,  I  am  Rationed  a  perpetual  centr7 

againft 
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againft  Hyde-Park  Wall,  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
all  the  goers  and  comers  in  and  out  of  this  extenfive 
metropolis. 

If  you  ever  were  at  Paris,  Mr.  Baldwin,  you 
fnuft  know  that  it  is  impoflible  to  pafs  any  of  the 
barriers,  without  an  impertinent  fellow  of  an 
officer  tearing  open  youi  coach  door,  to  fee  that 
you  do  not  export  or  import  fo  much  as  a  bottle  of 
four  wine,  without  defraying  the  duties  on  it. 
Were  I  to  take  the  fame  liberty  with  every  coach 
that  pafles  by  my  ftation,  fuch  is  the  jealoufy  of 
military  eftablifhments  in  this  free  country,  that 
I  might  probably  in  lefs  than  a  week,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  power,  be  feized  by  Fielding's 
runners,  be  carried  to  give  an  account  of  myfelf 
before  the  Bow- Street  Police,  and  perhaps  ulti 
mately  be  conveyed  out  of  town  again  towards  the 
North-Weft,  when  I  might  be  allotted  a  more  dif- 
agreeable  ftation,  than  that  which  I  occupy  at  pre- 
fent.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  want  to  take  fo 
near  an  infpe6tion  of  paflengers  as  an  highwayman's 
horfe,  for  it  is  eafy  enough  to  fee  bow  the  world 
goes,  even  with  half  an  eye ;  and  though  you  may 
perceive  that  I  only  glance  at  them  in  profile,  yet 
they  do  not  drive  fo  haftily  along,  but  I  am  able  to 
give  a  tolerable  account  of  them.  Such  an  account, 

if 
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if  you  think  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  your  Chronicle, 
is  occafionally  at  your  fervice.  The  Tatler  pre 
tended  to  maintain  an  intercourfe  with  a  Spirit, 
called  Pacolet.  Do  not  you  then  difdain  a  corre- 
fpondent  in  crayons  !  for  perhaps,  even  the  notified 
Connoifleur,  Mr.  Town,  did  not  collect  more 
intelligence  from  his  coufin  Village,  than  you 
may  receive  from  me;  nor  did  even  the  Spectator 
reap  more  advantages  from  his  inquisitive  flortface, 
than  you  may  derive  from  my  long  nofe>  mafter 
Baldwin. 

At  prefent  writing,  Mr.  Baldwin,  I  have  only 
time  to  fend  you  the  following  hafty  advices. 
However,  if  they  prove  agreeable,  you  fhall  foon 
receive  another  packet  from 

Your  humble  fervant, 

CAPTAIN  NOSE. 

Hyde  Park-Corner', 
Vburfday,  March  19,   1767. 
JUST   patted  by,  in  a  poft-chaife  for  Bath, 
two  Irljh  fortune-hunter  S)  from  Park- Gate. 
Two  ditto  from  the  Hercules  Pillars. 
> — A  lady  of  the   town,  with  a  young  Oxford 
Scholar,  in  a  machine. 

Another 
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Another  ditto,  with  another  ditto,  In  a  Vis- 

Dr.  H—  in  a  Sulky. 

Two  Monthly  Reviewers,  in  a  Hack,  on  a  party 
of  pleafure  to  the  Pack-borfe  at  Turnham  Green. 

Bumphrey   Afore  ace,  Efq.  for  Kew  -Bridge. 

A  new  married  couple,  to  Maidenhead. 

Lady  V.  and  an  old  friend,  for  Salt-Hill. 

A  fingle  gentleman  on  horfeback,  for  Hounjlow* 

Another  ditto  for  Bagjhot. 

£.  of  Ch.  with  Seven  Coaches  and  Seven,  from 
Marlborough. 

His  M.  in  a  poft-chaife,  from  Richmond. 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

Saturday ,  May  9,    1767, 

SIR, 

A  Reverend  Eftlmatorof  the  Manners  and  Prin 
ciples  of  the  Times,  lately  deceafed,  pro 
nounced  EFFEMINACY  to  be  the  characleriftick  of 
the  Britons  of  the  prefent  age;  how  unjuftly, 
Voltaire,  no  friend  to  this  country,  has  taken  no 
tice,  obferving  that  the  Englifh  anfwered  the 
charge,  by  carrying  their  conquefls  into  every 

quarter  of  the  globe. 

Were 
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Were  I  to  attempt  to  affign  the  reigning  princi 
ple,  that  governs  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  in 
this  kingdom,  I  fhould  not  hefitate  to  mention  the 
Spirit  of  Prodigality  and  Extravagance,  which 
may  now  be  faid  to  be  epidemical,  raging  with 
equal  violence  in  court  and  city,  town  and  coun 
try,  and  confounding  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  one  with  another. 

Set  a  beggar  on  horfeback,  fays  the  old  Englifh 
proverb,  and  he  will  ride  to  the  Devil:  though 
the  devil  himfelf,  as  Sir  Francis  Wronghead 
obferves,  would  fcarce  imagine  that  he  would  ride 
poft  to  him  :  and  yet  at  prefent,  every  beggar  has 
got  on  horfeback,  and  feems  refolved  to  run  a  race 
with  his  fuperiors. 

That  he,  who  has  nothing^  or  perhaps  is  worfe 
than  nothing,  fhould  not  be  afraid  of  being  ruined, 
is  not  very  wonderful ;  but  that  they,  who  are  as 
happy  as  a  good  fortune  can  make  them,  fhould 
take  the  greateft  pains  to  diveft  themfelves  of  the 
means  of  that  happinefs,  I  have  ever  thought  very 
extraordinary.  That  a  Frog  fhould  fwell  with 
envy,  and  burft  itfelf  in  order  to  become  a  Bull, 
is  a  fable  whofe  moral  one  may  readily  compre 
hend;  but  what  JEfop  of  antiquity  would  have 
defcribed  the  noble  Bull  tormented  with  the  fame 

VOL.  II,  G  mean 
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mean  pride,  and  roaring,  and  toffing,  and  bef- 
Jowing,  till  it  reduced  itfelf  even  below  the 
ftate  of  the  wretched  animal  it  might  trample  on? 

Great  goings-out,  to  quote  another  old  faying, 
muft  have  great  comings  in.  He  who  now  lives 
to  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  if  he  multiplies  his 
expences,  muft  multiply  his  refources,  or  fee  ruin 
before  him.  Some  minds  are  apt  not  to  be  very 
fcrupuloufly  delicate  in  the  choice  of  thofe  re- 
fources*  A  fhopkceper's  apprentice,  perhaps, 
commits  violence  on  the  Till ,  an  attorney's  clerk 
takes  to  the  Gaming-Table  j  a  tradefman  makes  a 
break  of  it,  and  cheats  his  honeft  creditors  of 
eighteen  fhillings  in  the  pound ;  a  genteel  buck 
takes  to  the  Turf ;  and  a  true  blood  to  the  Heath* 
As  to  fuperior  orders,  the  gentry  and  nobility,  they 
are  above  committing  thefe  petty  larcenies  on  fo~ 
eiety.  If  a  great  commoner,  a  lord  or  a  duke, 
run  out,  they  need  not  defcend  to  thefe  mean  fliifts. 
They  need  not  attack  individuals,  but  realife  the 
wifti  of  Caligula,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  a  nation 
at  one  blow.  They  need  not  be  guilty  of  bur 
glaries,  turn  Rooks  and  Sharpers,  commit  fraudu 
lent  bankruptcies,  or  put  travellers  into  bodily 
fear  on  the  king's  highway.  They  have  an  oppor 
tunity  of  proftituting  their  votes,  felling  boroughs, 
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&c. — In  ihort  they  may  unite  all  the  abovemen- 
tioned  glorious  chara&ers  in  one.  They  may  turn 
robbers  of  their  country. 

One  of  the  chief  fchools,  or  rather  academies,  of 
Modern  Extravagance,  '  is  the  Gaming-Houfe. 
The  pupils  and  ftudents  are  the  Rich;  the  pro- 
feflbrs  they  who  want  to  get  their  Riches,  Game- 
fters,  fay  the  French,  begin  by  being  dupes  and 
end  by  being  (harpers:  and  perhaps  it  is  impoffible 
even  in  this  country,  to  become  an  adept  in  the 
fcience  without  going  through  the  degrees.  The 
feveral  colleges  of  Arthur's,  Almack's,  Boodle's, 
Saunder's,  &c.  &c.  in  the  two  parifhes  of  St.  James, 
and  St.  George,  have  a  numerous  lift  of  fcholars 
and  difciples  on  their  books;  and  fhould  one  ven 
ture  to  point  out  thofe,  whom  every  body  acknow 
ledges  to  be  as  well  read  in  the  myftical  parts  of 
the  art  as  Lookup  himfelf,  who  knows  but  one 
might  incur  the  danger  of  a  Premunire  or  Scandalutn 
Magnatum  ? 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Ladies !  I  have  not  faid  a 
fyllable  about  you  in  particular  yet  a-while,  it  is 
true :  but  when  Extravagance  is  mentioned  as  a 
charafteriftick  of  the  Manners  of  the  prefent  age, 
You  muft  be  allowed  to  have  your  fhare  of  it. 
G  2  Many 
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Many  an  honeft  gentleman  has  been  ruined  by 
his  wife's  inordinate  defire  to  outvie  the  wife  of 
his  neighbour.  A  violent  paflion  for  Drefs,  Equi 
page,  and  Company,,  are  avowedly  female  failings ; 
but  Gaming,  that  fiend,  which  is  too  hot  even  for 
mafculine  fouls,  has  ufurped  a  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  our  country-women.  Converfation, 
and  fire -fide  fociety,  is  almoft  quite  loft  among  us. 
Family-vifits,  Blindman's-buff,  and  Hot-cockles 
are  no  more.  Every  evening  aiTembly  is  a  route; 
and  cards  the  occupation  of  every  meeting;  at 
which  every  body  who  plays,  play  higher  than, 
they  can  afford,  from  the  Penny-Quadrille  of 
BlackfriarSj  to  the  unlimited  Lu  in  the  liberties  of 
Weftminfter. 

Extravagance,  however,  like  many  other  vices3 
commonly  counter-acts  itfelf,  and  defeats  its  own 
ends,  frodigals,  even  during  the  fhort  period  of 
their  fplendor,  rather  render  themfelfes  ridiculous, 
than  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
The  world  is  commonly  furnifhed  with  ma 
terials  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  income 
of  particulars  ;  and  they  who  feem  palpably  to 
exceed  the  meafure  of  their  circumftances,  inftead 
of  creating  admiration  excite  pity  or  contempt. 
It  would  feem  almoft  incredible  therefore,  did  not 

experience 
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experience  confute  all  fpeculation,  that  any 
perfons  fhould  be  fo  mad  as  to  forfeit  all  the  future 
happinefs  of  their  lives,  for  the  fake  of  expofmg 
themfelves  to  publick  derifion  for  a  few  fliort 
months,  or  at  moft  for  a  very  few  years.  The 
patience  of  creditors  is  foon  exhaufted,  and  a 
diftrefled  gentleman,  who  is  often  put  upon  Ways 
and  Means,  will  foon  find  it  very  difficult,  and  at 
laft  quite impoflible  toraife  the  Supplies.  He  that 
will  not  take  up  in  good  time,  and  put  himfelf 
under  a  proper  regimen  for  the  evils  incurred  by 
his  extravagance,  may  be  afTured,  that  the  difeafe 
will  at  laft. cure  itfelf.  An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  loves  a  pun,  often  compares  a  prodigal  to  a 
clock  :  he  can  go9  fays  he,  as  long  as  he  can  tick ; 
but  when  he  can  tick  no  longer,  he  muft  Jland* 
I  would  recommend  it  therefore  to  every  man, 
who  is  about  to  contract  debts,  to  confider  whe 
ther  he  ftiall  be  able  to  pay  them ;  and  before  he 
adopts  anew  fyftem  of  living,  to  afk  himjfelf  feri- 
oufly  whether  hefhall  be  able  to  fupport  it. 

I  cannot  better  wind  up  this  rambling  diflerta- 

tion,  than  by  annexing  to  it  a  copy  of  a  manu- 

fcript   now    in    my    pofleflion.     The  original,    I 

am   told,    was  written  by  that    famous    military 

G  3  character, 
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cbara&cr,  fo  celebrated  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Vol- 

tajre,  the  E.  of  P h.     The  perfonage  to  whom 

it  was  addrefled,  as  a  familiar  Jtpiftle,  is  ftill  liv 
ing,  and  was  then  in  the  beighth  of  his  career 
of  youth  and  pleafure.  The  letter  itfelf  is  con 
ceived  in  the  true  laconiclc  fpirit,  and  runs  thus: 

<c  A  houfe  in  town  !     A  houfe  in  the  country  ! 
<c  Hounds  in  Norfolk !     Horfes  at  Newmarket ! 

«  A  Whore  at  W^— bl n  !  and  G— d  d— n 

€t  you,  where's  your  Eflate  ? 

"  Your  afTe&ionate  grandfather, 

«  P ". 


TO      THE     PRINTER. 

•  '  Genus  Jtbl  mafculeumque  cooftat.     BUSBY'S  GRAMMAR. 


Saturday,  June  9,  1770. 

TV/TATTER,  fay  fome  natural  ifts,  never  pe- 
•**-**  rifhes:  the  form  indeed  is  eternally  varying, 
but  the  efTence  remains.  The  face  of  whole  coun 
tries  may  change,  animals  die,  plants  decay,  and 
palaces  fall  to  ruin;  duft  returns  to  duft,  but  the 
feveral  atoms  are  not  loft.  We  may,  with  Hamlet, 

trace 
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trace  Alexander  to  the  flopping  a  Beer-Barrel ; 
or  follow  the  eminent  botanift,  Dr.  Hill,  till  we 
leave  him  among  the  Compoft  of  a  Hot-bed  of 
Cucumbers. 

The  moral  world,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  Specu- 
latifts,  refembles  the  material.  They  imagine  that 
the  certain  portion  of  virtue  and  vice,  good  and 
ill  qualities,  which  originally  actuated  mankind, 
is  neither  increafed  nor  diminifhed.  Forms  of 
Goverment,  and  Modes  of  Politenefs,  may  indeed 
have  turned  them  to  different  fliapes,  tinged  them 
with  different  colours  and  transferred  them  to  dif 
ferent  pofleflbrs ;  but  they  have  a  permanent  ex- 
iftence :  and  it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  maintain  that 
they  are  annihilated,  becaufe  they  no  longer  refide 
in  the  fame  perfons,  or  retain  their  old  names,  as 
to  contend  that  Montague-Houfe  is  pulled  down, 
becaufe  it  is  rendered  the  Britifli  Muieum,  or  that 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  curiofities  are  all  loft,  becaufe 
'they  are  all  lodged  in  Montague-Houfe. 

To  what  region  the  Virtues  that  have  left 
this  ifland  are  flown,  it  is  difficult  to  difcover; 
but  in  the  moral  fyftem  there  feems  at  prefent  to  be 
.going  on  a  kind  of  Country-Dance  between  the 
Male  and  Female  Follies  and  Vices,  in  which  they 

have  fevexally  crolTed  over,  and  taken  each  other's 
G  4.  places, 
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places.  The  men  are  growing  delicate  and 
refined,  and  the  women  free  and  eafy.  There  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  animal  neither  male  nor  female, 
a  thing  of  the  neuter  gender,  lately  ftarted  up 
amongft  us*  It  is  called  a  Macaroni.  It  talks 
without  Meaning,  it  fmiles  without  Pleafantry, 
it  eats  without  Appetite,  it  rides  without  Exercife, 
it  wenches  without  Pafiion. 

I  may  perhaps,  on  fome  future  occafion,  be  ample 
in  animadverfion  on  thofe  Lady-like  Gentlemen, 
who,  defpairing  to  be  thought  men,  are  ambitious 
of  refembling  women.  At  prefent  I  (hall  rather 
confine  my  obfervations  to  thofe  adventurous  and 
fpirited  females,  who  fecm  refolved  to  break  though 
the  whalebone  and  buckram  fences  of  Modefty  and 
Decorum,  and  would  no  more  endure  ftarch  in 
their  manners  than  in  a  pair  of  laced  ruffles.  A 
certain  mafculine  air  now  diftinguifhes  the  ladies; 
and  if  you  fee  a  female  enter  a  publick  place  with 
a  bold  knock- ?ne-down  freedom,  fet  her  down  for  a 
perfon  of  quality  ! 

Bath  and  Tunbridge,  Cheltenham  and  Scar 
borough,  the  Theatres,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and 
of  late  years  Soho  and  Almack's,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  Shew-Glafies  for  youth  and  beauty. 
Taverns  and  coffee-houfes  were  apprppriated  en 
tirely 
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tlrely  to  the  men  ;  and  a  woman,  out  of  the  pur 
lieus  of  Covent-Garden,  or  the  hundreds  of  Drury, 
would  have  fainted  away  at  the  thoughts  of  enter 
ing  fuch  places  of  publick  entertainment :  but  in 
the  year  1770  the  ladies  of  the  firft  quality,  the 
mungoes^  the  fuperiors  of  the  times,  have  abrogated 
the  old  Salick  laws  of  libertinifm,  and  openly  fet 
up  a  tavern  in  profeft  rivalry  of  Boodle's,  Ar 
thur's,  and  Almack's. 

Such  a  convulfion  in  the  moral  world  is  furely 
as  extraordinary  as  any  former  change  or  revolu 
tion  in  the  natural  or  political  fyftem  :  but 
being  once  effe&ed,  who  can  foretell  how  far  it 
will  proceed,  or  how  rapid  will  be  its  progrefs  ? 
In  a  few  years  the  common  occurrences  of  a  wo 
man's  life  may  more  nearly  referable  thofe  of  a 
man's,  than  her  riding-habit  now  approaches  to 
his  drefs.  A  lady  may  foon  perhaps  intrigue,  and 
game,  and  fwear,  and  drink,  and  fmoke  tobacco, 
more  openly  than  her  hufband  does  at  prefent ;  and 
fome  future  papers  may  perhaps  authenticate  the 
following  paragraphs : 

Yefterday  a  duel  was  fought  behind  Montague- 
Houfe  between  two  ladies  at  the  Weft  end  of  the 
town.  One  of  the  combatants  was  dangeroufly 

wounded, 
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wounded,  and  the  other  having  abfconded,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  gained  the  Continent. 

Laft  week  a  lady  of  the  Coterie  loft  3000  gui 
neas  at  Faro  at  one  fitting,  to  fome  other  females 
of  that  fociety, 

Laft  Saturday  was  run  for,  on  the  Beacon 
Courfe  at  Newmarket,  the  Ladies  Subfcription 
Purfe,  which  was  won  by  Mifs  Charlotte  Hayes's 
Eclipfe.  The  knowing-ones  were  taken  in  ;  and  a 
gentlewoman  who  has  this  meeting  been  convicted 
of  Foul-Play,  has  been  expelled  the  Side-Saddle 
Club  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  that  honourable 
fociety. 

Yefterday  twenty-one  female  prifoners  weretriecj 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  five  were  capitally  con- 
vi£ted,  viz.  Mary  Wharton  for  breaking  and  enter 
ing  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  intent  to  fteal 
the  goods ;  Margaret  Boldboy  for  a  rape  on  the 
body  of  Jofeph  Andrews ;  Rachel  Stephens,  Su- 
fan  Hodges,  and  Sarah  Hughes  for  the  wilful  mur 
der  of  Thomas  Simple,  by  ihooting  him  with  a 
blunderbufs.  Seven  were  caft  for  tranfportation, 
and  nine  acquitted. 

It  is  faid  that  great  Jntereft  is  making  by  fome 
-ladies  of  the  higheft  quality,  to  obtain  a  pardon  for 
Mary  Flann^gan,  now  lying  in  Newgate  under 

fentencc 
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fentence  of  death,  her  brother,  Patrick  Flana 
gan,  being  in  keeping  with  two  or  three  dutchefies. 

A  gang  of  footpads,  in  Straw  Hats  and  Red 
Cloaks,  have  infefted  the  New  Road  near  Iflington, 
for  fome  time  paft.  Two  of  them,  very  defperate 
viragoes,  were  takenby  Mrs,Juftice  Foolding's  wo* 
men  laft  night,  and  by  her  worfhip's  warrant  com 
mitted  to  New  Prifon; 

We  hear  that  Mrs.  Catherine  Maeaulay  will  cer 
tainly  be  the  Middlefex  member. 

Laft  night  a  ftreet-walker  in  the  Strand,  who 
has  long  been  known  among  his  fellow  proftitutes 
by  the  name  of  Black  Tom,  was  very  much  mal 
treated  by  fome  young  ladies  who  had  been  fpend- 
ing  the  evening  at  the  Shakefpeare  tavern.  The 
pcor  wretch  now  lies  dangeroufly  ill,  and  it  is 
thought  will  not  long  furvive.  One  of  the  young 
Jadies  is  faid  to  be  the  eldeft  daughter  of  a  popular 
countefs. 

Laft  week  Mifs  Theodofia  Forrefter,  being  on 
a  party  of  {hooting  near  her  mama's  feat  in  Dor- 
(etfhire,  had  the  misfortune  of  lofmg  her  right 
breaft  by  the  flock  of  the  barrel  of  ttie  gun  burit- 
ing  at  the  time  of  her  firing. 

The 
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The  fame  day  Mifs  Stiles  put  out  her  collar 
bone  by  a  fall  from  her  horfe  in  jumping  over  a  five- 
bar-gate. 

One  of  the  capital  figures  at  the  laft  mafquerade 
was  a  lady  in  the  character  of  Eye,  in  a  fuit  of 
Flefti-coloured  filk,  with  an  apron  of  Fig-Leaves, 


TO    THE    PRINTER. 

Tun/day,  Dec.  4,  1770. 

S  I  R, 

ERE  are  in  every  language,  ancient  and 
•^  modern,  certain  heterogeneous  words  and 
anomalous  expreffions,  which  render  it  more  difficult 
to  be  acquired  by  ftudents  and  foreigners  than  even 
the  moft  licentious  idiomatick  phrafes,  or  the 
moft  irregular  combination  of  fentences.  In  vain 
may  the  laborious  Lexicographer  boaft  of  having 
traced  every  radical  word  through  a  collateral  feries 
of  Parallel  Ramifications.  The  Philologift  ftill  toils 
with  hopelefs  inveftigation,  and  finds  himfelf  bewil 
dered  in  the  maze  of  petty  Familiarity  and  en 
tangled  in  Colloquial  Barbarifms.  The  Ebullitions 
of  Convivial  or  Epiftolary  Humour,  and  the  Sal 
lies  of  Dramatick  Hilarity,  the  Lucubrations  of 

the 
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the  Periodical  EfTayift,  the  Sportive  Vein  and  Dry- 
Intelligence  of  our  Diurnal,  No&urnal,  and  Heb 
domadal  Hiftorians,  are  almoft  totally  unintelli 
gible  for  want  of  an  adequate  interpretation.  To 
remedy  this  defeat  in  Englifh  Literature,  I  have, 
with  infinite  labour,  compiled  a  Vocabulary  or 
Glofiary,  intended  as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  and 
more  folemn  Dictionary.  It  is  eafy  to  forefee  that 
the  idle  and  illiterate  will  complain  that  I  have  in- 
creafed  their  labours  by  endeavouring  to  diminifh 
them,  and  that  I  have  explained  what  is  more 
eafy  by  what  is  more  difficult — Ignotum  $er\  Igna 
tius.  I  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  ac 
knowledgments  of  the  learned.  He  who  is  buried 
in  Sholaftick  Retirement,  fecluded  from  the  aflem- 
blies  of  the  Gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of 
the  Polite,  will  at  once  comprehend  the  definitions, 
and  be  grateful  for  fuch  a  feafonable  and  necefTary 
Elucidation  of  his  Mother  Tongue.  Annexed  to 
this  letter  is  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  Work, 
thrown  together  in  a  vague  and  defultory  manner, 
not  even  adhering  to  alphabetical  concatenation. 
The  whole  will  be  comprifed  in  two  Folio  Vo 
lumes,  and  will  appear  fome  time  within  the  en- 
fuing  twenty  years.  In  the  mean  while,  fubfcrip- 
tions  are  taken  in  at  all  the  mod  eminent  book- 
fellers 
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fellers  in  London  and  Weftminfter;  of  whom 
may  be  learnt  all  further  particulars  relative  to 
this  arduous  and  important  undertaking. 

SPECIMEN. 

Higgledy-piggledy, — Conglomeration  and  Confufion. 

Hurly-  Burly, — Extreme  Tumult  and  Uproar, 

Scribble-Scrabble, — Pages  of  Inanity. 

Se£-Saw, — Alternate  Preponderation. 

Tittle-Tattle, — Futile  Converfation. 

Mum  Chance, — Mental  Torpidity. 

Fee!  Fau  !  Fum! — Gigantick  Intonations. 

Arfy-varfy,  1  An  Inverfion  of  Capitals  and  Funda- 

Topfy-turvy,}    mentals. 

Hobble- de-boy, — Adolefcence,  between  the  period 
of  Puberty  and  Virility. 

Tit  for  Taty — Adequate  Retaliation. 

Shilly-Sbally, — Hefitation  and  Irre/olution. 

Willy-nilly. —  1  he  Execution  of  an  Acl:  maugrethe 
confent  of  another. 

Dingle-dangle, — Aerial  Sufpenfioni 

Hurry-fcurry, — Inordinate  Precipitation, 

Rid!emeree,  —  An  ^Enigmatick  Exordium. 

Ding-dong, — Tintinnabulory  Chimes,  ufed  meta 
phorically  to  fignify  Difpatch  and  Vehemence. 

Tag-rag,  "TThe  loweft  Plebeians.     See  Befe-born, 

ff£  and  Scum- of -the- Earth. 

Ninxybammtr9 
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Nincompoop^  1         . 

.  >Afinme  Wretches. 

Ninnybamimr,) 

Hocus-pocus ) — Pfeudo-necromancy. 

Jemminy-criminyy — An  emafculate  Obteftation. 

Rigmarole, — Difcourfe,  incoherent  and  rhapfo- 
dical. 

Zig-zag^ — Tranfverfe  Angles: 

Crincum-crancum, — Lines  of  Irregularity  and  In 
volution. 

Hclter-Jkelterj—Quafi  Hilariter  &  Celeriter,  figni- 
fying  Motion  of  equal  Jocundity  and  Velocity. 

Hodge-podge, — A  culinary  Mixture  of  heteroge 
neous  Ingredients,  applied  metaphorically  to  all 
difcordant  Combinations. 


Philological  Difquifitions  are  but  ill  adapted  to 
the  readers  of  a  fugacious  paper.  Having,  therefore 
already  given  a  fuificient  indication  of  my  purpofe 
to  the  Philofopher,  the  Academick,  and  the  Scho 
lar,  I  fhall  at  prefent  add  no  further  interpreta 
tions;  but  in  order  to  convince  the  learned  of  the 
Neceffityand  Importance  of  the  work  announced 
to  them,  I  {hall  fomewhat  enlarge  the  catalogue 
of  terms  that  demand  explication ;  which  like  bafe 
metal  among  kgitimate  coin,  have,  by  long  ufage, 

become 
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become  current  in  our  language;  and  without 
which  the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  even  the 
traffick  of  letters,  can  with  difficulty  be  maintained 
either  with  profit  or  delectation.  To  explain  them 
may  be  fome  glory :  it  would  be  more  fubftantial 
fame  to  contribute  to  their  extirpation. 


C  A  T  A 
Wifhy-wafhy, 
Mefs-medly, 
Fiddle-faddle, 
Slap-dafh, 
Slap-bang, 
Hum-drum, 
Harum-fcarum, 
Rantum-fcantum, 
Pit-pat, 
Chit-chat, 
Prittle-prattle, 
Hoity-toity, 
Tip-top, 
Hubble-bubble, 
Humpty-dumptdy, 
Hugger-mugger, 
Hiccius-doccius, 
Hurdy-gurdy, 


L  O  G  U  E. 

Shiddlecum-fh — e, 

Knick-knack, 

Pell-mell, 

Whipper-fnapper, 

Hoddy-doddy, 

Kiddy-noddy, 

Huff-bluff, 

Tory-rory, 

Whifky-frifky, 

Snickerfnee, 

Tuzzy-muzzy, 

Gimminy-gomminy, 

Wig- warn, 

Flim-flam, 

Namby-pamby, 

Hob  or  Nob, 

Bamboozle, 

Snip-fnap, 


Hum- 
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Hum-ftrum,  Full-but, 

Diddle-daddle,  Fal-lal,     * 

Hum-bug,  Roly-poly,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  eafy  from  this  Specimen  to  fuppofe  Exten- 
fion  and  Amplification.  Printed  authorities  will  be 
fubjoined  as  vouchers  for  the  exiftence  of  every  term 
and  word  that  (hall  be  cited,  and  its  various  fignifi- 
cations,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  properly 
explained.  He  who  writes  the  Dictionary  of  any 
Tongue,  may  be  confidered  as  labouring  in  a  coal 
mine  5  but  he  who  collects  the  Refufe  of  a  Language, 
claims  more  than  ordinary  commiferation,  and  may 
be  faid  to  fift  the  cinders. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

LEXIPHANES; 


A   SKETCH  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

DR.  JOHNSON  is  certainly  a  genius,  but  of  a 
particular  ftamp.    He  is  an  excellent  claflical 
fcholar,  perhaps  or\s  of  the  beft  Latinifts  in  Europe. 
He  has  combined  in  himfelf  two  talents  which  fel- 
he  is  both  a  good  EnglUh  and  Latin 
H  poet. 
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poet.  Had  his  inclination  led  him  to  have  mixed 
with  the  fafhionable  world  (where  he  was  warmly 
invited)  and  had  he  been  a  nearer  infpe&or  of  the 
follies,  and  vices  of  high  life,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  called  by  the  election  of  the  beft  criticks 
to  the  Poetical  Chair,  where  Pope  fat  without  a  ri 
val  till  his  death  j  and  then  the  Laurel,  like  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia,  at  the  death  of  Alexander, 
was  divided  among  many.  It  muft  be  owned  that 
Dr.  Johnfon's  two  Satires  in  imitation  of  Juvenal, 
are  among  the  beft  titles  that  have  been  produced 
for  the  poetical  inheritance. 

Indeed  his  morals  and  manners  are  fo  ill  fuited 
with  loofe  opinions,  and  thoughtlefs  difftpation, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  foon  difgufted  with 
what  he  faw  and  heard,  and  which  he  fo  well  painted 
and  felt  in  his  LONDON. — His  fecond  Satire  (the 
tenth  of  Juvenal)  though  written  with  great  force 
and  energy,  yet  feems  more  the  fruit  of  ftudy 
than  observation.  His  fagacity  is  wonderful:  though 
ntar-ftgbted)  he  candifcover  and  defcribe  with  great 
humour  the  nice  difcriminations,  and  almoft  im 
perceptible  touches  of  the  various  characters  of 
both  fexes :  his  "  mind's  eye'*  has  a  keennefs  and 
certainty  that  feldom  mifTes  the  mark ;  and  did  his 
pen  convey  his  difcoveries  in  characleriftick  lan 
guage, 
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guage,  he  would  be  equal  to  the  beft  writers—but 
here  he  fails. — In  his  Ramblers  and  Idlers,  whenever 
he  introduces  chara&ers,  their  adions,  deportment, 
and  thoughts,  have  a  moft  accurate,  and  minute 
refemblance  to  nature,  but  they  all  talk  one  lan 
guage,  and  that  language  is  Dr.  Johnfon's.  Words 
are  the  vehicle  of  our  thoughts,  as  coaches  are  of 
our  perfons  j  deflate- equipage  fhould  not  be  drawn 
forth  but  upon  folemn  occafions.  His  peculiarity 
of  di<£Hon  has  given  the  Publick  a-fufpicion  that  he 
could  not  fucceed  in  Dramatick  Compofition.  His 
Tragedy  of  Irene  is  a  work  of  great  and  juft  fen- 
timent,  of  Poetical^  though  not  Dramatick  Lan 
guage,  fine  imagery,  and  of  the  OsmagnaSonaturum-, 
but  the  very  foul  of  Tragedy,  Pathos,  is  wanting  j 
and  without  that,  though  we  may  admire*  our  hearts 
will  fleep  in  our  bofoms. — Dr.  Johnfon  has  wit, 
humour,  and  a  ilrong  imagination,  which  are  often 
exerted  with  great  effe&  in  converfation.  1  will  give, 
in  a  few  words,  the  beft  advice  I  can  to  young  rea 
ders.  Let  them  admire  and  fludy  his  Strength 
of  Argument,  Richnefs  of  Imagery,  and  Variety  of 
Sentiment,  without  being  dazzled  with  the  fplendor 
of  his  diction.  Let  them  liften  with  attention  and 
delight  to  his  entertaining  and  improving  converfa 
tion,  without  imitating  his  drefs  or  manner! 

H  2  The 
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The  Simplex  *Munditns  of  Horace  may,  perhaps 
for  the  firft  time,  be  as  properly  applied  to  the  drefs 
of  the  mind  as  of  the  body — the  beft  tafte  will  be  ever 
fhewn  where  eafe,  elegance ',  iv&fmplicity  are  united. 

CHIARO  OSCURO. 

London  Packet,  Dec.  22,  1775* 


2*0  the  PRINTER  of  tbt  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Wednefday,  Feb.  8,  1775. 

SIR, 

IN  my  boyifh  days  I  remember  reading  in  Bufby's 
Englifh  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  that 
*c  K  was  out  of  fafhion."  That  poor  unfortunate 
Letter  is  now  almoft  equally  unfafhionable  in  cur 
own  language ;  and  unlefs  you,  or  fome  other  po 
pular  writer  as  univerfally  read,  will  interpofe  in  its 
favour,  this  old  member  of  the  Alphabet  will  perhaps 
foon  be  entirely  cut  off.  The  good  offices  of  a  Printer, 
however,  are  not  much  to  be  expected ;  for  though 
we  formerly  heard  of  fuch  a  refpeclable  Subftan- 
tive  as  the  PUBLICK,  we  daily  fee  one  of  your  fra 
ternity  reje&ing  this  old  fervant,  and  giving  us  a 
Paper  entitled  The  PUBLIC  Afvertifcr, 

To 

' 
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To  reconcile  orthography  to  ftrift  pronunciation 
is  fantaftical,  ridiculous,  and  illiterate.  It  origi 
nally  relifhed  of  etymology,  and  in  written  fpeech 
fome  etymological  traces  ever  (hould  remain.  Ho- 
neft  K  has  long  flood  in  our  language  as  a  memo 
rial  of  its  origin  5  and  as  the  Greek  %  is  reprefented 
in  Englifh  by  the  letters  ch,  fo  the  final  que  of  the 
French  was  formerly  fignified  by  the  Englifli  k. 
But  famion,  fearful  of  pedantry,  gives  no  quarter 
to  etymology.  The  Publick  are  invited  by  your 
advertifements  to  performances  tragic  and  comir, 
and  concerts  of  munV  5  and  to  our  utter  aftonifh- 
ment,  a  modern  dramatick  poet  has  announced  The 
Choleric  Man^  under  the  aufpices  of  Mr.  GarriV, 
whofe  Gzllick  genealogy  and  Gal//V£  patronyw/V£ 
are  univerfally  known,  and  who  has  himfelf  fo 
largely  contributed  to  render  immortal  the  name  of 
Garricque. 

Tamely  to  follow  fafhions  is  poor  and  fervile: 
to  run  before  them  argues  a  great  and  lively  genius% 
Content  not  yourfelf  therefore,  Mr.  Woodfall,  with 
the  prefent  partial  detruncation  of  the  final  k,  but 
boldly  lop  it  off  from  every  word  wherein  it  now 
occurs,  and  do  equal  juftice  to  the  qu'ic  and  the  dead. 
The  trie  is  eafily  played ;  let  ambition  pric  the  fides 
•f  your  intent  \  the  multitude  will  foe  after  you : 
H  2  the 
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the  tritics  cannot  find  fault  with  you  for  following 
their  own  example,  and  the  whole  Republic  of  Let 
ters  will  crac  of  your  exploits  in  bringing  this  King 
Log  to  the  bloc  . 

I  am,   Sir, 

Your  humble  fervapt, 

BLAC  AND  ALL  BLAC. 


§3*  The  above  Letter  was  productive  of  the 
following  from  another  hand,  which  appeared 
in  the  fame  paper  the  fucceeding  Saturday^ 
Feb.  n,  1775. 

To  the  PRINTER  of  the  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Smyrna  Coffce-loufe,  Wednesday  Morning* 

SIR, 

YOUR  ingenious  Correfpondent  BLAC  and  all 
BLAC  has  very  humouroufly  expofed  the  af- 
fe£tation  of  fome  modern  Writers,  who  are  attempt 
ing  to  klc  the  letter  k  out  of  the  alphabet.  This 
ridiculous  innovation  I  hope  will  be  crufhed  in  the 
bud  ;  and  your  Correfpondent  certainly  deferves 
well  of  the  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTERS,  by  endeavour 

ing  to  fave  an  ufeful  member. 

There 
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There  is  a  very  whimfical  friend  of  mine  who 
has  long  conceived  fo  great  an  averfion  to  poor  £, 
that  at  laft  he  has  totally  profcribed  him ; — he  con 
trives  to  omit  him  in  words  where  one  would  have 
thought  it  inapoflible  to  do  without  him,  fuch  as 
knife  and  fork,  corkfcrew,  wig-block,  &c.  which  he 
writes  nife  and  fore ,  cor^ fcrew,  wig-bloc,  &c.  In  order 
to  place  his  antipathy  to  k  in  the  moft  ftri&ng  light, 
permit  me  to  lay  before  your  Readers  the  following 
Epiftle,  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago ; 

<c  My  dear  Friend^ 

<c  One  misfortune  they  fay  generally  comes  on 
**  the  bar  of  another.  I  have  had  an  attar  of  my 
"  old  diforder,  which  has  confined  me  thefe  three 
*'  weers  to  a  fir  bed.  I  have  fwallowed  amazing 
<c  quantities  of  phyfir,  and  yet  could  feldom  get  a 
"  win*  of  fleep  for  whole  nights.  Indeed  it  was 
«c  partly  my  own  fault,  for  inftead  of  proceeding 
<c  in  the  regular  trar,  I  have  been  playing  trits  with 
*c  my  conftitution,  by  purchafing  Quac  Medicines 
41  from  a  damn'd  Mountebanc  in  our  neighbour- 
c<  hood  :  however,  by  good  lur,  and  juft  in  the  me 
<c  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  fplitting  on  a  ror,  in 
"  ftepped  Dr.  A—.  He  went  upon  t'other  ta<r, 
*J  obliged  the  empiric  to  pac  oiF,  and  inftead  of  phy- 
H  3  «  IK, 
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"  fir,  ordered  me.  to  drinr  plenty  of  far  whey,  or 
*6  Old  Hoc  and  water.  Though  1  feel  a  confiderable 
<e  weacnefs,  and  fome  relirs  of  the  diforder,  yet  al- 
<c  ready  I  begin  to  pic  up  a  little.  I  am  forbid  to  eat 
cc  pore,  but  can  eafily  manage  the  wing  of  a  chic 
<c  or  young  cor.  Tomorrow  I  begin  with  the  Je- 
<c  fuit's  Bare  ;  and  though  my  constitution  has  re- 
"  ceived  a  pretty  fmart  fhoe,  theDodor  affures  me 
"  I  fhall  very  foon  be  as  hearty  as  a  bur." 

Tuefday  Evening)  Six  o'C/ac, 


I  do  not  mean,  Mr.  Woodfall,  to  take  up  too 
much  of  your  Paper,  which  is  better  employed  in 
coaxing  the  Colonies,  or  mauling  the  Minifter.  I 
hope  that  enough  has  aleadybeen  faid  to  prevent  the, 
innocent  k  from  arbitrary  and  unjuft  profcription; 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

K's  FRIEND. 


CRI- 
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CRITICAL     REFLECTIONS 

ON   THE    OLD 

ENGLISH  DRAMATICK  WRITERS. 


To  DAVID  GARRICK,  Efq. 
SIR, 

TT  is  not  unnatural  to  imagine  that,  on  the  firft 
•*•  glance  of  your  eye  over  the  advertifement  of  a 
new  pamphlet,  addrefled  to  yourfelf,  you  are  apt  to 
feel  fome  little  emotion  ;  that  you  beftow  more  than 
ordinary  attention  on  the  title,  as  jf  Hands  in  the 
news-paper,  and  take  notice  of  the  name  of  the 
publifher. — Is  it  Compliment  or  Abufe  ? — One  of 
thefe  being  determined,  you  are  perhaps  eager  to  be 
fatisfied,  whether  fome  coarfe  hand  has  laid  on  en 
comiums  with  a  trowel,  or  fome  more  elegant  wri 
ter  (fuch  as  the  author  of  The  Aftor  for  inftance) 
has  done  credit  to  himfelf  and  you  by  his  panegy- 
rick  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  any  offended 
Genius  has  employed  thofe  talents  againft  you,which 
he  is  ambitious  of  exercifing  in  the  fervice  of  your 
Theatre ;  or  fome  common  Scribe  has  taken  your 

cha- 
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character,  as  he  would  that  of  any  other  Man  or 
Woman,  or  Minifter,  or  the  King,  if  he  durft,  as 
a  popular  topick  of  fcandal. 

Be  not  alarmed  on  the  prefent  occafion ;  nor, 
with  that  confcioufnefs  of  your  own  merit,  fo  na 
tural  to  the  Celebrated  and  Eminent,  indulge  your- 
felf  in  an  acquiefcence  with  the  juftice  of  ten  thou- 
fand  fine  things,  which  you  may  fuppofe  ready  to 
be  faid  to  you.  No  private  Satire  or  Panegyrick, 
but  the  general  good  of  the  Republick  of  Letters, 
and  of  the  Drama  in  particular,  is  intended.  Though 
Praife  and  Difpraife  ftand  ready  on  each  fide,  like 
the  vefiels  of  Good  and  Evil  on  the  right  and  left 
hand  of  Jupiter,  I  do  not  mean  to  dip  into  either: 
or,  if  I  do,  it  fhall  be,  like  the  Pagan  Godhead 
himfelf,  to  mingle  a  due  proportion  of  each.  Some 
times,  perhaps,  I  may  find  fault,  and  fometimes 
beftow  commendation  :  but  you  muft  not  expect  to 
hear  of  the  Quicknefs  of  your  Conception,  the 
Juftice  of  your  Execution,  the  ExprefHon  of  your 
Eye,  the  Harmony  of  your  Voice,  or  the  Variety 
and  Excellency  of  your  Deportment ;  nor  fhall  you 
be  malicioufly  informed,  that  you  are  fhorter  than 
Barry,  leaner  than  Quin,  and  lefs  a  favourite  of 
the  Upper  Gallery  than  Woodward  or  Shuter. 

/  The 
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The  following  pages  are  deftined  to  contain  a 
Vindication  of  the  Works  of  Maffinger,  one  of 
our  Old  Dramatick  Writers,  who  very  feldom  falls 
much  beneath  Shakefpeare  himfelf,  and  fometimes 
almoft  rifes  to  a  proud  rivalfhip  of  his  chiefeft  ex 
cellencies.  They  are  meant  too  as  a  laudable,  though 
faint,  Attempt  to  refcue  thefe  admirable  Pieces 
from  the  too  general  neglect  which  they  now  labour 
under,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the  Notice  of  the 
Publick.  To  whom  then  can  fuch  an  EfTay  be 
more  properly  infcribed  than  to  You,  whom  that 
Publick  feems  to  have  appointed,  as  its  chief  Ar 
biter  Dellciarum^  to  prefide  over  the  Amufements 
of  the  Theatre  ? — But  there  is  alfo,  by  the  bye,  a 
private  reafon  for  addreiling  you.  Your  honeft 
friend  Davies,  who,  as  is  faid  of  the  provident 
Comedians  in  Holland,  fpends  his  hours  of  vacation 
from  the  theatre  in  his  fhop,  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  Efficacy  of  your  Name  at  the  top  of  a 
Play-bill,  to  omit  an  opportunity  of  prefixing  it  to 
a  new  Publication,  hoping  it  may  prove  a  charm, 
to  draw  in  purchafers,  like  the  head  of  Shakefpeare 
on  his  fign.  My  Letter  too  being  anonymous,  your 
name  at  the  head,  will  more  than  compenfate  for 
the  want  of  mine  at  the  end  of  it :  and  our  above- 
mentioned  friend  is,  no  doubt,  too  well  verfed  in 

both 
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both  his  occupations,  not  to  know  the  confequchce 
of  Secrecy  in  a  Bookfeller^  as  well  as  the  Neceflity 
of  concealing  from  the  Publick  many  Things  that 
pafs  behind  the  Curtain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  more 
fubordinate  to  the  power  of  fafhion  than  our  own. 
Every  Whim,  every  Word,  every  Vice,  every  Vir 
tue,  in  its  turn  becomes  the  mode,  and  is  followed 
with  a  certain  rage  of  approbation  for  a  time. 
The  favourite  ftyle  in  all  the  polite  Arts,  and  the 
feigning  tafte  in  Letters,  are  as  notoriously  objects 
«f  caprice  as  Architecture  and  Drefs.  A  new 
Poem,  or  Novel,  or  Farce,  are  as  inconfiderately 
extolled  or  decried  as  a  Ruff  or  a  Chinefe  Rail,  a 
Hoop  or  a  Bow  Window.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
the  publick  tafte  is  often  vitiated :  or  if,  by  chance, 
it  has  made  a  proper  choice,  becomes  partially  at 
tached  to  one  Species  of  Excellence,  and  remains 
dead  to  the  Senfe  of  all  other  Merit,  however  equal> 
Or  fuperior. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  afTert,  with  a  confidence, 
that  on  reflection  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  the 
eminent  Clafs  of  Writers,  who  flourilhed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  have  almoft  entirely  fu- 
perfeded  their  illuftrious  Predeceflbrs.  The  Works 
of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Steele,  Addifon,  Pope, 

Swift, 
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Swift,  Gay,  &c.  &c.  are  the  chief  fludy  of  the 
Million :  I  fay,  of  the  Million;  for  as  to  thofe  few, 
who  are  not  only  familiar  with  all  our  own  Au 
thors,  but  are  alfo  converfant  with  the  Ancients, 
they  are  not  to  be  circumfcribed  by  the  narrow  li 
mits  of  the  Fafliion.  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  feera 
to  ftand  alone,  like  firft-rate  Authors,  amid  the  ge 
neral  wreck  of  Old  Englifh  Literature.  Milton  per 
haps  owes  much  of  his  prefent  fame  to  the  gene 
rous  Labours  and  good  Tafte  of  Addifoo.  Shake 
fpeare  has  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  with  fuccef- 
five  Glories;  and  you,  Sir,  have  continued,  or 
rather  increafed,  his  Reputation.  You  have,  in  no 
fulfome  ftrain  of  compliment,  been  ftiled  the  Befi 
Commentator  en  his  Works  :  But  have  you  not^ 
like  other  Commentators,  contracted  a  narrow,  ex- 
clufive,  Veneration  of  your  Author?  Has  not  the 
Contemplation  of  Shakefpeare's  Excellencies  almoft 
dazzled  and  extinguifhed  your  Judgement,  when 
directed  to  other  objedts,  and  made  you  blind  to  the 
Merit  of  his  Cotemporaries  ?  Under  your  dominion, 
have  not  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nay  even  John- 
fon,  fuffered  a  kind  of  Theatrical  Difgrace  ?  And 
has  not  poor  Maffinger,  whofe  caufe  I  have  now*, 
undertaken,  been  permitted  to  languifh  in  Obfcu- 
rity,  and  remained  almoft  entirely  unknown? 

To 
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To  this  perhaps  it  may  be  plaufibly  anfwered,  nor 
indeed  without  fome  foundation,  that  many  of  our 
Old  Plays,  though  they  abound  with  Beauties,  and 
are  raifed  much  abbve  the  humble  level  of  later 
Writers,  are  yet,  on  feveral  accounts,  unfit  to  be 
exhibited  on  the  modern  Stage;  that  the  Fable,  in- 
ilead  of  being  raifed  on  probable  incidents  in  real 
Life,  is  generally  built  on  fome  foreign  Novel,  and 
attended  with  Romantick  Circumftances ;  that  the 
Conduct  of  thefe  Extravagant  Stories  is  frequently 
uncouth,  and  infinitely  offenfive  to  that  Dramatick 
corre&nefs  prescribed  by  late  Criticks,  and  prac- 
tifed,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  French  Writers;  and 
that  the  Characters,  exhibited  in  our  Old  Plays,  can 
have  no  pleafing  effect  on  a  modern  Audience,  as 
they  are  fo  totally  different  from  the  manners  of  the 
prefent  age. 

Thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  might  once  have  ap 
peared  reafonable  objections  :  but  You,  Sir,  of  all 
perfons,  can  urge  them  with  the  leaft  grace,  fmce 
your  Practice  has  fo  fully  proved  their  infufficiency. 
Your  Experience  muft  have  taught  you,  that  whea 
a  Piece  has  any  ftriking  Beauties,  they  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  Inaccuracies  ;  and  that  a  Play  need  not 
be  written  on  the  fevereft  plan,  to  pleafe  in  the  rc- 
prefentation.  The  mind  is  foon  familiarized  to  Ir 
regularities, 
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regularities,  which  do  not  fin  againft  the  Truth  of 
Nature,  but  are  merely  Violations  of  that  ftri£t  De 
corum  of  late  fo  earneftly  infifted  on.  What  patient 
Spectators  are  we  of  the  Inconfiftencies  that  confef- 
fedly  prevail  in  our  darling  Shakefpeare  !  What 
critical  Catcall  ever  proclaimed  the  indecency  of  in 
troducing  the  Stocks  in  the  Tragedy  of  Lear  ?  How 
quietly  do  we  fee  Glofter  take  his  imaginary  Leap 
from  Dover  Cliff!  Or  to  give  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
Patience,  with  what  a  Philofophical  Calmnefs  do 
the  audience  dofe  over  the  tedious,  and  unintereft- 
ing,  Love-Scenes,  with  which  the  bungling  hand  of 
Tate  has  coarfely  pieced  and  patched  that  rich 
Work  of  Shakefpeare! — To  inftance  further  from 
Shakefpeare  himfelf,  the  Grave-diggers  in  Hamlet 
(not  to  mention  Polonius)  are  not  only  endured, 
but  applauded;  the  very  Nurfe  in  Romeo  and  Ju 
liet  is  allowed  to  be  Nature ;  ths  Tranfa&ionsof  a 
whole  Hiftory  are,  without  offence,  begun  and  com- 
pleated  in  lefs  than  three  hours  j  and  we  are  agree 
ably  wafted  by  the  Chorus,  or  oftener  without  fo 
much  ceremony,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  an* 
othet. 

It  is  very  true,  that  it  was  the  general  Praftice  of 
our  old  Writers,  to  found  their  Pieces  on  fome  fo 
reign  Novel ;  and  it  feemed  to  be  their  chief  aim  to 

VOL.  II.  I  ta]cc 
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take  the  flory,  as  it  flood,  with  all  its  appendant 
incidents  of  every  comple&ion,  and  throw  it  into 
Scenes.  This  method  was,  tobefure,  rather  inar 
tificial,  as  it  at  once  overloaded  and  embarrafTed  the 
Fable,  leaving  it  deftituteof  that  beautiful  Drama- 
tick  Connection,  which  enables  the  mind  to  take  in 
all  its  Circumflances  with  Facility  and  Delight.  But 
I  am  flill  in  doubt,  whether  many  Writers,  who  come 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  have  much  mended  the 
matter.  What  with  their  Plots,  and  Double-Plots, 
and  Counter-Plots,  and  Under-Plots,  the  Mind  is  as 
much  perplexed  to  piece  out  the  flory,  as  to  put  to 
gether  the  disjointed  Parts  of  our  Ancient  Drama. 
The  Comedies  of  Congreve  have,  in  my  mind,  as 
little  to  boaft  of  accuracy  in  their  conflruction,  as 
the  Plays  of  Shakefpeare;  nay,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
proved  that,  amidfl  the  moft  open  violation  of  the 
lefTer  critical  Unities,  one  Point  is  more  fleadily 
purfued,  one  Character  more  uniformly  (hewn,  and 
one  grand  Purpofe  of  the  Fable  more  evidently  ac- 
compliflied  in  the  productions  of  Shakefpeare  than 
of  Congreve. 

Thefe  Fables  (it  may  be  further  objected)  founded 
on  romantick  Novels,  are  unpardonably  wild  and 
extravagant  in  their  Circumflances,  and  exhibit  too 
little  even  of  the  Manners  of  the  Age  in  which  they 

were 
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Were  written.  The  Plays  too  are  in  them- 
felves  a  kind  ot  heterogeneous  compofition ; 
fcarce  any  of  them  being,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  a  Tra 
gedy,  Comedy,  or  even  Tragi-Comedy,  but  rather 
an  indigefted  jumble  of  every  fpecies  thrown 
together. 

This  charge  muft  be  confeffed  to  be  true :  but 
upon  examination  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  of  lefs 
confequence  than  is  generally  Imagined.  Thefe 
Dramatick  Tales,  for  fo  we  may  beft  flile  fuch 
Plays,  have  often  occasioned  much  pleafure  to  the 
Reader  and  Spectator,  which  could  not  poffibly 
have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  any  other  vehicle. 
Many  an  interefting  Story,  which,  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  its  circumftances,  cannot  be  regularly  re 
duced  either  to  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  yet  abounds 
with  Character,  and  contains  feveral  affecting  fitu- 
ations :  and  why  fuch  a  Story  fhould  lofe  its  force, 
dramatically  related  and  affifted  by  reprefentation, 
when  it  pleafes,  under  the  colder  form  of  a  Novel, 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  Experience  has  proved  the 
effect  of  fuch  fictions  on  our  minds ;  and  convinced 
us,  that  the  Theatre  is  not  that  barren  ground, 
wherein  the  Plants  of  Imagination  will  not  flourifh: 
The  Tempeft,  The  Midfummer  Night's  Dream, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  you  like  it,  Twelfth 
I  2  Night, 
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Night,  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  of  Fletcher, 
(with  a  much  longer  lift  that  might  be  added  from 
Shakefpeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  their  co- 
temporaries,  or  immediate  fucceflbrs)  have  moft  of 
them,  within  all  our  memories,  been  ranked  among 
the  moft  popular  Entertainments  of  the  Stage.  Yet 
none  of  thefe  can  be  denominated  Tragedy,  Come 
dy,  or  Tragi-Comedy.  The  Play  Bills,  I  have 
obferved,  cautioufly  ftile  them  Plays:  and  Plays 
indeed  they  are,  truly  fuch,  if  it  be  the  end  of 
Plays  to  delight  and  inftruft,  to  captivate  at 
once  the  Ear,  the  Eye,  and  the  Mind,  by  Situa 
tions  forcibly  conceived,  and  Characters  truly 
delineated. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  Dramatick  Poetry, 
which,  I  think,  the  chaftifed  notions  of  our  modern 
Criticks  do  not  permit  them  fufficiently  to  confider. 
Dramatick  Nature  is  of  a  more  large  and  liberal 
quality  than  they  are  willing  to  allow.  It  does  not 
confift  merely  in  the  reprefentation  of  real  Charac 
ters,  Characters  acknowledged  to  abound  in  com 
mon  life ;  but  may  be  extended  alfo  to  the  exhi 
bition  of  imaginary  Beings.  To  create,  is  to  be  a 
Poet  indeed;  to  draw  down  Beings  from  another 
fphere,  and  endue  them  with  fuitable  Paflions,  Af 
fections,  Difpofitions,  allotting  them  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  proper  employment;  "  to  body  forth,  by  the 
Powers  of  Imagination,  the  forms  of  things  un 
known,  and  to  give  to  airy  Nothing  a  local  Habi 
tation  and  a  Name,"  furely  requires  a  Genius  for 
the  Drama  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  delineation 
of  perfonages,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Nature. 
Shakefpeare,  in  particular,  is  univerfally  acknow 
ledged  never  to  have  foared  fo  far  above  the  reach 
of  all  other  writers,  as  in  thofe  inftances,  where 
he  feems  purpofely  to  have  tranfgrefled  the  Laws  of 
Criticifm.  "  Heappears  to  have  difdained  to  put  his 
Free  Soul  intocircumfcription  and  confine,"  which 
denied  his  extraordinary  talents  their  full  play,  nor 
gave  fcope  to  the  Boundlefnefs  of  his  Imagination,, 
His  Witches,  Ghofts,  Fairies,  and  other  Imagi 
nary  Beings,  fcattered  through  his  plays,  are  fp 
many  glaring  violations  of  the  common  table  of 
Dramatick  Laws.  What  then  fhall  we  fay?  Shall 
we  confefs  their  Force  and  Power  over  the  Soul, 
lhall  we  allow  them  to  be  Beauties  of  the  moft  ex- 
cjuifite  kind,  and  yet  infift  on  their  being  expunged  ? 
And  why  ?  except  it  be  to  reduce  the  Flights  of  an 
exalted  Genius,  by  fixing  the  Standard  of  Excellence 
on  the  practice  of  Inferior  Writers,  who  wanted  parts 
to  execute  fuch  great  defigns;  or  to  accommodate 

I  3  them 
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them  to  the  narrow  ideas  of  fmall  Criticks, 
who  want  fouls  large  enough  to  comprehend 
them  ? 

Our  Old  Writers  thought  no  perfonage  whatever, 
unworthy  a  place  in  the  Drama,  to  which  they 
could  annex  what  may  be  called  a  Seity,  that  is, 
to  which  they  could  allot  Manners  and  Employ 
ment  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  fevereft  of  the  An- 
tients  cannot  be  more  eminent  for  the  conftant  Pre- 
fervation  of  Uniformity  of  Character,  than  Shake- 
fpeare;  and  Shakefpeare,  in  no  inftance,  fupports 
his  Characters  with  more  exadtnefs.,  than  in  the 
conduct  of  his  Ideal  Beings.  The  Ghoft  in  Ham 
let  is  a  fhining  proof  of  this  excellence. 

But,  in  confequence  of  the  cuftom  of  tracing  the 
Events  of  a  Play  minutely  from  a  Novel,  the  au 
thors  were  fometimes  led  to  reprefent  a  mere  human 
creature  in  circumflances  not  quite  confonant  to 
Nature,  of  a  difpofition  rather  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  in  both  cafes  more  efpecially  repugnant  to  mo 
dern  ideas.  This  indeed  required  particular  indul 
gence  from  the  fpectator,  but  it  was  an  indulgence, 
which  feldom  miffed  of  being  amply  repaid.  Let 
the  writer  but  once  be  allowed,  as  a  neceffary  Da 
tum,  the  poffibility  of  any  Character's  being  placed 

in 
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in  fuch  a  fituation,  or  pofleft  of  fo  peculiar  a  turn 
of  mind,  the  behaviour  of  the  Character  is  per 
fectly  natural.  Shakefpeare,  though  the  Child  of 
Fancy,  feldom  or  never  dreft  up  a  common  mortal 
in  any  other  than  the  modeft  drefs  of  Nature : 
But  many  fhining  Characters  in  the  Plays  of  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher  are  not  fo  well  grounded  on  the 
Principles  of  the  human  Heart ;  and  yet,  as  they 
were  fupported  by  Spirit,  they  were  received  with 
Applaufe.  Shyloc&'s  Contract,  with  the  Penalty  of 
the  Pound  of  Flefh,  though  not  Shakefpeare's  own 
fiction,  is  perhaps  rather  improbable  ;  at  leaft  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  happy  Dramatick  Inci 
dent  in  a  modern  Play ;  and  yet,  having  once  taken 
it  for  granted,  how  beautifully,  nay,  how  naturally, 
is  the  Character  fuftained  ! — Even  this  objection 
therefore,  of  a  deviation  from  Nature,  great  as  it 
may  feem,  will  be  found  a  plea  inefficient  to  ex- 
cufe  the  total  exclufion  of  our  antient  Dramatifts 
from  the  Theatre.  Shakefpeare,  you  will  readily 
allow,  p0fleft  Beauties  more  than  neceffary  to  re 
deem  his  Faults;  Beauties,  that  excite  ouradmira-* 
tion,  and  obliterate  his  errors.  True,  but  did  no 
portion  of  that  Divine  Spirit  fall  to  the  {hare  of  our 
other  old  Writers  ?  And  can  their  works  be  fup- 
1 4  prefTedj 
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prefled,  or   concealed,  without   injuftlce  to  their 
merit  ? 

One  of  the  beftand  moft  pleating  Plays  inMaffin* 
ger,  and  which,  we  are  told,  was  originally  received 
with  general  approbation,  is  called,  The  Picture* 
The  fiction,  whence  it  takes  its  title,  and  on  which 
the  ftory  of  the  Play  is  grounded,  may  be  collected, 
from  the  following  fliort  fcene.  Mathias,  a  gen 
tleman  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  an  affecting  leave 
of  his  wife  Sophia,  with  a  refolution  of  ferving  in 
the  King  of  Hungary's  army  againft  the  Turks,  is 
left  alone  on  the  ftage,  and  the  play  goes  on,  as 
follows : 

Math.  I  am  ftrangely  troubled  :    Yet  why  mould  \ 

nourifh 

A  fury  here,  and  with  imagin'd  food  ? 
Having  no  real  grounds  on  which  to  raife 
A  building  of  fufpicion  (he  ever  was, 
Or  can  be  falfe  hereafter  ?  I  in  this 
But  foolifhly  inquire  the  knowledge  of 
A  future  forrow,  which,  if  I  find  out, 
Jvly  prefent  ignorance  were  a  cheap  purchafe, 
Though  with  my  lofs  of  being.     I  have  already 
Dealt  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  general  fcholar, 
One  deeply  read  in  Nature's  hidden  fecrets, 
And  (though  with  much  unvvillingnefs)  have  won  him, 
To  do  as  much  as  art  can  to  refolve  me 
My  fate  that  follows— To  my  wifh  he's  come.     Enttr 
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Enter  Baptifla. 

Julio  Baptifla,  now  I  may  affirm 
Your  promife  and  performance  walk  together ; 
And  therefore,  without  circumftance,  to  the  point* 
Inflruft  me  what  I  am. 

Bapt.  I  could  wifh  you  had 
Made  trial  of  my  love  fome  other  way. 

Math.  Nay,  this  is  from  the  purpofe. 

Bapt.  If  you  can, 

Proportion  your  defire  to  any  mean, 
I  do  pronounce  you  happy  :  I  have  found, 
By  certain  rules  of  art,  your  matchlefs  wife 
Is  to  this  prefent  hgur  from  all  pollution 
Free  and  untainted, 

Math.   Good. 

Bapt.  In  reafon  therefore 

You  mould  fix  here,  and  make  no  farther  fearch 
Of  what  may  fall  hereafter. 

Math.  O  Baptifla! 

'Tis  not  in  me  to  matter  fo  my  paffions ; 
I  mull  know  farther,  or  you  have  made  good 
But  half  your  promife. — While  my  love  flood  by, 
Holding  her  upright,  and  my  prefence  was 
A  watch  upon  her,  her  defires  being  met  too 
With  equal  ardour  from  me,  what  one  proof 
Could  me  give  of  her  conftancy,  being  untempted  ? 
But  when  I  am  abfent,  and  my  coming  back 

Uncertain, 
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Uncertain,  and  thofe  wanton  heats  in  women 
Not  to  be  quenched  by  lawful  means,  and  me 
The  absolute  difpofer  of  herfelf, 
Without  controul  or  curb  ;  nay  more,  invited 
By  opportunity  and  all  flrong  temptations, 
If  then  (he  hold  out — 

Bapt.  As  no  doubt  me  will. 

Math.   Thofe  doubts  muft  be  made  certainties, 

Baptifta, 

By  your  aiTurance,  or  your  boafted  art 
Deferves  no  admiration.     How  you  trifle 
And  play  with  my  affliction  !  I'm  on 
The  Rack,  till  you  confirm  me, 

Bapt.  Sure,  Mathias, 
I  am  no  God,  nor  can  I  dive  into 
Her  hidden  thoughts,  or  know  what  her  intents  are ; 
That  is  deii/'d  to  art,  and  kept  conceaPd 
E'en  from  the  devils  themfelveo :  They  can  but  guefs, 
Out  of  long  obfervation,  what  is  likely; 
But  pofitively  to  fortell  that  this  mail  be, 
You  may  conclude  impoffible  ;  all  I  can, 
I  will  do  for  you.     When  you  are  diftant  from  her 
A  thoufand  leagues,  as  if  you  then  were  with  her, 
You  mall  know  truly  when  me  is  folicited, 
And  how  far  wrought  on. 

Mxtb.  I  defire  no  more. 

Rapt.  Take  then  this  little  model  of  Sophia, 
"With  more  than  human  (kill  limn'd  to  the  life  ; 
Each  line  and  lineament  of  it  in  the  drawing 

3  Sa 
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So  punctually  obferv'd,  that,  had  it  motion, 
In  fo  much  'twere  herfelf. 

Math.  It  is,  indeed, 
An  admirable  piece ;  but  if  it  have  not 
Some  hidden  virtue  that  I  cannot  guefs  at, 
In  what  can  it  advantage  me  ? 

Bapt.  I'll  inftrudt  you. 
Carry  it  flill  about  you,  and  as  oft 
As  you  defire  to  know  how  fhe's  affected, 
With  curious  eyes  perufe  it :  While  it  keeps 
The  figure  it  now  has,  entire  and  perfect, 
She  is  not  only  innocent  in  fact, 
But  unattempted  ;  but  if  once  it  vary 
From  the  true  form,  and  what's  now  white  and  red 
Incline  to  yellow,  reft  moft  confident 
She's  with  all  violence  courted,  but  unconquer'd. 
But  if  it  turn  all  black,  'tis  an  afTurance 
The  fort,  by  compofition  or  furprize, 
Is  forc'd,  or  with  her  free  confent,  furrender'd. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fantaftick,  or  more  in  the 
extravagant  ftrain  of  the  Italian  Novels,  than  this 
Fiction  :  And  yet  the  Play  raifed  on  it  is  extremely 
beautiful,  abounds  with  affecting  Situations,  true 
Character,  and  a  faithful  Reprefentation  of  Nature. 
The  ftory,  thus  opened,  proceeds  as  follows  :  Ma-» 
thias  departs,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  and  ferves 

as 
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as  a  volunteer  in  the  Hungarian  army  againft  the 
Turks.  A  complete  vi&ory  being  obtained,  chiefly 
by  means  of  his  valour,  he  is  brought  by  the  Ge 
neral  to  the  Hungarian  court,  where  he  not  only  re 
ceives  many  honours  from  the  King,  but  captivates 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  ;  whofe  paflion  is  not  fo 
much  excited  by  his  known  valour,  or  perfonal  at 
tractions,  as  by  his  avowed  conftancy  to  his  wife, 
and  his  firm  aflu ranee  of  her  reciprocal  affection 
and  fidelity  to  him.  Thefe  circumftances  touch  the 
pride,  and  raife  the  envy  of  the  Queen.  She  re- 
folves  therefore  to  deftroy  his  conjugal  faith  by 
giving  up  her  own,  and  determines  to  make  him  a 
defperate  offer  of  her  perfon  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time 
under  pretence  of  notice  of  Mathias's  being  detained 
for  a  month  at  Court,  fhe  difpatches  two  young 
noblemen  to  tempt  the  virtue  of  Sophia.  Thefe 
incidents  occafion  feveral  affecting  Scenes  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Hufband  and  Wife.  Mathias 
(not  with  an  unnatural  and  untheatrical  Stoifm, 
but  with  the  livelieft  Senfibility)  nobly  withftands 
the  temptations  of  the  Queen.  Sophia,  though 
iricft  virtuoufly  attached  ta  her  hufband,  becomes 
uneafy  at  the  feigned  flories  which  the  young  lords 
recount  to  her  of  his  various  gallantries  at  court, 
i  and 
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and  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  rage,  and  refentment, 
makes  a  momentry  refolution  to  give  up  her  ho 
nour.  While  ftie  is  fuppofed  to  be  yet  under  the 
dominion  of  this  refolution,  occurs  the  following 
Scene  between  the  Hufband  and  his  Friend. 

M  A  T  H  I  A  S  and  B  A  P  T  I  S  T  A. 

Baft.  We  are  in  a  defperate  ftraight ;  there's  no 

evafion, 

Nor  hope  left  to  come  off,  but  by  your  yielding 
To  the  neceflity  ;  you  muft  feign  a  grant 
To  her  violent  paffion,  or 

Math*  What,  my  Baptifla  ? 

Bapt.  We  are  but  dead  elfe. 

Math.  Were  the  fword  now  heav'd  up, 
And  my  neck  upon  the  block,  I  would  not  buy 
An  hour's  reprieve  with  the  lofs  of  Faith  and  Virtue, 
To  be  made  immortal  here.    Art  thou  a  fcholar, 
Nay,  almoft  without  a  parallel,  and  yet  fear 
To  die,  which  is  inevitable  ?     You  may  urge 
The  many  years  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature 
We  may  travel  in  this  tedious  pilgrimage, 
And  hold  it  as  a  bleffing,  as  it  is, 
When  innocence  is  our  guide  ;  yet  know,  Baptilta, 
Our  virtues  are  preferr'd  before  our  years, 
By  the  Great  Judge.     To  die  untainted  in 
pwr  fame  and  reputation  Is  the  greatell ; 

And 
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And  to  lofe  that,  can  we  defire  to  live  £ 

Or  {hall  I,  for  a  momentary  pleafure, 

Which  foon  comes  to  a  period,  to  all  times 

Have  breach  of  faith  and  perjury  remembered 

In  a  Hill  living  epitaph?  No,  Baptifta, 

Since  my  Sophia  will  go  to  her  grave 

Unfpotted  in  her  faith,  I'll  follow  her 

With  equal  loyalty  :  But  look  on  this, 

Your  own  great  work,  your  mafler-piece,  and  therj 

She  being  ftill  the  fame,  teach  me  to  alter. 

Ha  !  fure  I  do  not  ileep  !  Or,  if  I  dream, 

[T&e  pifiure  altered* 
This  is  a  terrible  vifion  !  I  will  clear 
My  eyefight,  perhaps  melancholy  makes  me 
See  that  which  is  not. 

Bapt.  It  is  too  apparent. 
I  grieve  to  look  upon't  j  befides  the  yellow, 
,   That  does  allure  fhe's  tempted,  there  are  lines 
Of  a  dark  colour,  that  difperfe  themfelves 
O'er  every  miniature  of  her  face,  and  thofe 
Confirm 

Math.  She  is  turn'd  whore. 

Bapt.  I  muft  not  fay  fo, 
Yet  as  a  friend  to  truth,  if  you  will  have  me 
Interpret  it,  in  her  confent,  and  wiihes 
She's  falfe,  but  not  in  fact  yet. 

Math.  Fad  !  Baptifta  ? 
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Make  not  yourfelf  a  pander  to  her  loofenefs, 

In  labouring  to  palliate  what  a.  vizard 

Of  impudence  cannot  cover.     Did  e'er  woman 

In  her  will  decline  from  chaftity,  but  found  means 

To  give  her  hot  luft  full  fcope  ?  It  is  more 

Poffible  in  nature  for  grofs  bodies 

Descending  of  themfelves,  to  hang  in  air, 

Or  with  my  fingle  arm  to  underprop 

A  falling  tower  ;  nay,  in  its  violent  courfe 

To  ftop  the  light' ning,  than  to  flay  a  woman 

Hurried  by  thofe  two  furies,  Lull  and  Falfhood, 

In  her  full  career  to  wickednefs. 

Bapt.  Pray  you  temper 
The  violence  of  your  paffion. 

Math.  In  extremes 
Of  this  condition,  can  it  be  in  man 
To  ufe  a  moderation  ?  I  am  thrown 
From  a  fteep  rock  headlong  into  a  gulph 
Of  mifery,  and  find  myfelf  paft  hope, 
In  the  fame  moment  that  I  apprehend 
That  I  am  falling.     And  this,  the  figure  of 
My  idol,  few  hours  fmce,  while  me  continued 
In  her  perfe&ion,  that  was  late  a  mirror, 
In  which  I  faw  miraculous  mapes  of  duty, 
Staid  manners,  with  all  excellency  a  hulband 
Could  wifh  in  achaile  wife,. is  on  the  fudden 
Turn'd  to  a  magical  glafs,  and  does  prefent 
Nothing  but  horns  and  horror. 
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Bapt>  You  may  yet. 

(And  'tis  the  beft  foundation)  build  up  comfort 
On  your  own  goodnefs. 

Matb.  No,  that  hath  undone  me, 
For  new  I  hold  my  temperance  a  fm 
Worfe  than  excefs,  and  what  was  a  vice  a  virtue. 
Hare  I  refused  a  queen,  and  fuch  a  queen 
(Whofe  ravifhing  beauties  at  the  firft  fight  had  tempted 
A  hermit  from  his  beads,  and  chang'd  his  prayers 
To  amorous  fonnets)  to  preferve  my  faith 
Inviolate  to  thee,  with  the  hazard  of 
My  death  with  torture,  fince  fhe  could  inflict 
No  lefs  for  my  contempt,  and  have  I  met 
Such  a  return  from  thee  ?  I  will  not  curfe  thee, 
Nor  for  thy  falfhood  rail  againfl  the  fex ; 
'Tis  poor,  and  common  ;  I'll  only  with  wife  men 
Whifper  unto  myfelf,  howe'er  they  feem, 
Norprefent,  nor  paft  times,  nor  the  age  to  come 
Hath  heretofore,  can  now,  or  ever  fhall 
Produce  one  conftant  woman. 

Bapt.  This  is  more 
Than  the  fatyrifls  wrote  againft  'em. 

Matb.  There's  no  language 
That  can  exprefs  the  poifon  of  thefe  afpicks, 
Thefe  weeping  crocodiles,  and  all  too  little 
That  hath  been  faid  again!*  'em.     But  I'll  mould 
My  thoughts  into  another  form,  and  if 

She 
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She  can  outlive  the  report  of  what  I  have  done, 
This  hand,  when  next  (he  comes  within  my  reach, 
.Shall  be  her  Executioner. 

The  ficlion  of  the  PICTURE  being  firft  allowed, 
the  moft  rigid  Critick  -vill,  I  doubt  not,  confefs, 
that  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  are  3/:cu- 
rately  fet  down  in  the  above  fcene.  The  pby  is 
not  without  many  others,  equally  excellent,  both 
before  and  after  it  ;  rjor  in  thofe  days,  when  the 
Power  of  Magick  was  fo  generally  believed,  that 
the  fevereft  laws  were  folemnly  enacted  againft 
Witches  and  Witchcraft,  was  the  fi&ion  fo  bold 
and  extravagant,  as  it  may  feem  at  prefent.  Hoping 
that  the  reader  may,  by  this  time,  be  fome- 
what  reconciled  to  the  ftory,  or  even  interefted  in 
it,  I  will  venture  to  fubjoin  to  the  long  extracts 
I  have  already  made  from  this  play  one  more 
fpeech,  where  the  PICTURE  is  mentioned  very  beau 
tifully.  Mathias  addrefTes  himfelf  to  the  Queen  in 
thefe  words. 

Math.  To  flip  once 

I*  incident,  and  excus'd  by  human  frailty ; 
But  to  fall  ever,  damnable.     We  were  both 
Guilty,  I  grant,  in  tendering  our  affedion, 
But,  as  I  hope  you  will  do,  I  repentecj* 

When 
VOL.  II.  K 
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When  we  are  grown  up  to  ripenefs,  our  life  is 
Like  to  this  Pifture.     While  we  run 
A  conftant  race  in  goodnefs,  it  retains 
The  juft  proportion.     But  the  journey  being 
Tedious,  and  fweet  temptations  in  the  way, 
That  may  in  fome  degree  divert  us  from 
The  road  that  we  put  forth  in,  e'er  we  end 
Our  pilgrimage,  it  may,  like  this,  turn  yellow, 
Or  be  with  blacknefs  clouded.     But  when  we 
Find  we  have  gone  aftray,  and  labour  to 
Return  unto  our  never-failing  guide 
Virtue,  contrition  (with  unfeigned  tears, 
The  fpots  of  vice  wafh'd  off)  will  foon  reflore  it 
To  the  firft  purenefs. 

The  feveral  paflages  will,  I  hope,  be  thought  by 
the  judicious  Reader  to  be  written  in  the  free  vein 
of  a  true  Poet,  as  well  as  by  the  exacl  hand  of  a 
faithful  Difciple  of  Nature.  If  any  of  the  above 
arguments,  or,  rather,  the  uncommon  excellence  of 
the  greatWriters  themfelves,  can  induce  theCritick 
to  allow  the  Excurfions  of  Fancy  on  the  Theatre, 
let  him  not  fuppofe  that  he  is  here  advifed  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  Perverfion  of  Nature,  or  to  admire  thofe 
who  over-leap  the  modeft  bounds,  which  fhe  has  pre- 
fcribed  to  the  Drama.  I  will  agree  with  him,  that 
Plays,  wherein  the  truth  of  Dramatick  Character 

is 
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is  violated,  can  convey  neither  Inftru6Hon  nor  De 
light.  Shakefpeare,  Jonfon,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Maffinger,  &c.  are  guilty  of  no  fuch  violation.  In 
deed  the  heroick  nonfenfe,  which  overruns  the 
Theatrical  Produ&ions  of  Dryden*,  Howard,  and 
the  other  illuftrious  Prototypes  of  Bayes  in  the  Re- 
hearfal,  muft  naufeate  the  moft  indulgent  fpe&ator. 
The  temporary  rage  of  falie  tafte  may  perhaps  betray 
the  injudicious  into  a  foolifh  admiration  of  fuch 
extravagance  for  a  Ihort  period  :  But  how  will  thefe 
Plays  ftand  the  blunt  of  critical  indignation,  when 
the  perfonages  of  the  Drama  are  found  to  refemble 
no  character  in  nature,  except,  perhaps,  the  dif-» 
ordered  inhabitants  of  Bedlam  ? 

*  Nobody  can  have  a  truer  veneration  for  the  Poetical  Genius  of 
Dryden,  than  the  Writer  of  thefe  Reflections  j  butfurely  that  Genius 
is  no  where  fo  much  obfcured,  notwithftandingfometranfientgleamSj 
as  in  his  Plays ;  of  which  he  had  himfelf  no  great  opinion,  fince  the 
only  plea  he  ever  urged  in  their  favour,  was,  that  the  town  had  ever 
received  with  applaufe  Plays  equally  bad.  Nothing,  perhaps,  but  the 
notion  of  Heroick  Plays,  could  have  carried  the  immediate  fuccefibrs 
to  the  Old  Clafs  of  Writers  into  fuch  ridiculous  contradictions  to  na 
ture.  That  I  may  not  appear  fmgular  in  my  opinion  of  Dryden's 
Dramatick  Pieces,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Ramb- 
ler,  No.  125,  where  that  judiciousWriter  hae  produced  divers  inftances 
from  Dry  dens  Plays,  fujficient  (to  ufe  the  Rambler's  own  language)  t* 
awaken  the  moft  torpid  rt/tttlity, 

K  2  If 
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If  then  it  muft  be  confefled,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  that  we  cannot  only  endure,  but 
attend  with  pleafure  to  Plays,  which  are  almoft 
merely  Dramatick  Reprefentations  of  romantick 
Novels  5  it  will  furely  be  a  further  inducement  to 
recur  to  the  works  of  our  Old  Writers,  when  we 
find  among  them  many  pieces  written  on  a  feverer 
plan  5  a  plan  more  accommodated  to  real  life,  and 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  modern  ufage.  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  of  Shakefpeare ;  the  Fox, 
the  Alchymift,  the  Silent  Woman, Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  of  Jonfon  ;  theNewWay  to  pay  Old  Debts, 
the  City  Madam,  of  Maflinger,  &c.  &c.  all  urge 
their  claim  for  a  rank  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
our  Winter-Evening  Entertainments,  not  only 
clear  of  every  objection  made  to  the  above-mention 
ed  fpecies  of  Dramatick  Compofition,  but  adhering 
more  ftri&ly  to  ancient  rules,  than  moft  of  our  later 
comedies. 

In  point  of  character  (perhaps  the  moft  eflential 
part  of  the  Drama)  our  Old  Writers  far  tranfcend 
the  Moderns.  It  is  furely  needlefs,  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  to  recite  a  long  lift  of  names,  when 
the  memory  of  every  reader  muft  fuggeft  them  to 
himfelf.  The  manners  of  many  of  them,  it  is  true, 

do 
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d'o  not  prevail  at  prefent.  What  then  ?  Is  it  dif- 
pleafing  or  uninftru&ive  to  fee  the  manners  of  a  for 
mer  age  pafs  in  review  before  us  ?  Or  is  the  mind 
undelighted  at  recalling  the  Characters  of  our  An- 
ceftors,  while  the  eye  is  confefledly  gratified  at  the 
fight  of  the  A&ors  dreft  in  their  Antique  Habits  ? 
Moreover,  Fafliion  and  Cuftom  are  fo  perpetually 
fluctuating,  that  it  muft  be  a  very  accurate  piece  in* 
deed,  and  one  quite  new  and  warm  from  the  anvil, 
that  catches  the  Damon  or  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 
Some  Plays  of  our  lateft  and  moft  fafhionable  Au 
thors  are  grown  as  obfolete  in  this  particular,  as 
thofe  of  the  firft  Writers  ;  and  it  may  with  fafety  be 
affirmed,  that  Bobadil  is  not  more  remote  from  mo.- 
dern  Character,  than  the  ever-admired  and  every- 
where-to-be-met-with  Lord  Foppington.  It  may, 
alfo,  be  further  confidered,  that  moft  of  the  heft 
Characters  in  our  old  Plays  are  not  merely  fugitive 
and  temporary.  They  are  not  the  fudden  growth 
of  yefterday  or  to-day,  fure  of  fading  or  withering 
to-morrow;  but  they  were  the  delight  of  paft  ages, 
ftill  continue  the  admiration  of  the  prefent,  and  (to 
ufe  the  language  of  true  Poetry) 

——To  ages  yet  unborn  appeal, 

lateft  time   th'  ETERNAL  NATURE  feel, 

LLOYD'S  ACTOR. 

K  3  There 
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There  is  one  circumftance  peculiar  to  the  Dra- 
matick  Tales,  and  to  many  of  the  more  regular  Co 
medies  of  our  Old  Writers,  of  which  it  is  too  little 
to  fay,  that  it  demands  no  apology.  It  deferves  the 
higheft  commendation  ;  fince  it  hath  been  the  means 
of  introducing  the  moft  capital  beauties  into  their 
compofitions,  while  the  fame  fpecies  of  excellence 
could  not  poffibly  enter  into  thofeof  a  later  period. 
I  mean  the  poetical  ftile  of  their  dialogue.  Moft 
nations,  except  our  own,  have  imagined  mere  profe, 
which,  with  Moiiere's  Bourgeois  Gentilbcmme^  the 
meaneft  of  us  have  talked  from  our  cradle,  too  little 
elevated  for  the  language  of  the  Theatre.  Our 
neighbours  the  French,  at  this  day  write  moft  of 
their  Plays,  Comedies  as  well  as  Tragedies,  in 
rhyme  ;  a  Gothick  practice,  which  our  own  ftage 
once  admitted,  but  long  ago  wifely  rejected.  The 
Grecian  lambick  was  more  happily  conceived  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  that  elegant  and  magnificent  fimpli- 
city,  which  characterized  the  tafte  of  that  nation. 
Such  2.  meafure  was  well  accommodated  to  the  ex- 
preffions  of  the  mind  $  and  though  it  refined  indeed 
on  nature,  it  did  not  contradict  it.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters  of  literature,  the  ufage 
of  Greece  wasrcligioufly  obferved  at  Rome.  Plautus, 

in 
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In  his  richeft  vein  of  humour,  is  numerous  and  po 
etical.  The  Comedies  of  Terence,  though  we  can 
not  agree  to  read  them  after  Bifhop  Hare,  were  evi 
dently  not  written  without  regard  to  meafure; 
which  is  the  invincible  reafon,  why  all  attempts  to 
render  them  into  downright  profe  have  always 
proved,  and  ever  muft  prove,  unfuccefsful ;  and  if  a 
faint  effort,  now  under  contemplation,  to  give  a 
verfion  of  them  in  familiar  blank  verfe  (after  the 
manner  of  our  Old  Writers,  but  without  a  fervile 
imitation  of  themj  fhould  fail,  it  ipuft,  I'am  confi 
dent,  be  owing  to  the  lamenefs  of  the  execution. 
The  Englifh  heroick  meafure,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  blank  verfe,  is  perhaps  of  a  more  happy 
conftru£tion  than  even  the  Grecian  lambick;  ele 
vated  equally,  but  approaching  nearer  to  the  lan 
guage  of  nature,  and  as  well  adapted  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  Comick  Humour,  as  to  the  Pathos  of  Tragedy. 
The  mere  modern  Critick,  whofe  idea  of  blank 
verfe  is  perhaps  attached  to  that  empty  fwell  of 
phrafeology,  fo  frequent  in  our  late  Tragedies,  may 
confider  thefe  notions  as  the  effect  of  bigotry  to  our 
old  authors,  rather  than  the  refult  of  impartial 
crit'cifm.  Let  fuch  an  one  carefully  read  over  the 
works  of  thofe  writers,  for  whom  I  am  an  advo- 
K  4  cate. 
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cate.     There  he  will  feldom  or  ever  find  that  tu 
mour  of  blank  verfe,  to  which  he  has  been  fo  much 
accuftomed.      He  will  be  furprifed  with  a  familiar 
dignity,  which,  though  it  rifes  fomewhat  above  or 
dinary  converiation,  is  rather  an  improvement  than 
perverfion  of  it.     He  will  foon  be  convinced  that 
tlank  verfe  is  by  no  mens  appropriated   folely  to 
the  bufkin,    but  that  the  hand  of  a  maftcr  may 
mould  it  to  whatever  purpofes  he  pleafes  ;  and  that 
in  comedy  it  will  not  only,  admit   humour,  but 
heighten  and  embellim  it.    Inftances  might  be  pro-* 
duced  without  number.     It  muft  however  be  la 
mented,  that  the  modern  Tragick  Stile,  free,  in 
deed, -from  the  mad  flights  of  Dryden,  and  his  co- 
temporaries,  yet  departs  equally  from  nature.  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  is  in  great  meafure  owing  to  the  al- 
rnoft  total  exclufion  of  blank  verfe  from  all  modern 
compofitions,  Tragedy  excepted.     The    common 
life  of  an  elevated   diction  in   comedy,  where  the 
•writer  was  often,  of  necefiity,  put  upon  exprefiing 
the  moft  ordinary  matters,  and   where  the  fubject 
demanded  him  to  paint  the  moft  ridiculous  emotions 
of  the  m;nd,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
that  eafy  vigour^  fo  confpicuous  in  the  ftyleof  the  old 
tragedies.     Habituated  to  poetical  dialogue  in  thofe 

com* 
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compofitions,  wherein  they  were  obliged  to  adhere 
more  ftriclly  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  language  of 
nature,  the  Poets  learnt,  in  thofe  of  a  more  raifcd 
fpecies,  not  to  depart  from  it  too  wantonly.    They 
were  well  acquainted  alfo  with  the  force  as  well  as 
elegance  of  their  mother-tongue,   and  chofe  to  ufe 
fuch  words  as  may  be  called   natives  of  the  lan 
guage,  rather  than  to  harmonife  their  verfes,  and 
agonife    the    audience   with    Latin    terminations. 
Whether  the  refined  ftyle  of  Addifon's  Cato,  and  the 
flowing  verfification  of  Rowe,  firft  occafioned  this 
departure  from  ancient  fimplicity,  it  is  difficult  to  de 
termine:    But  it  is  too  true,  that  Southern  was  the 
lalt  of  our  Dramatick  Writers,  who  was,  in  any  de 
gree,  porTeft  of  that  magnificent  plainnefs,  which  is 
the  genuine  drefs  of  nature  ;    though    indeed   the 
plays  even  of  Rowe  are  more  fimple  in  their  flyle> 
than  thofe  which  have  been  produced  by  his  fuccef- 
fors.     It  muft  not,   however,  be  difiembled  in  this 
place,  that  the  ftyle  of  our  Old  Writers  is  not  with 
out  faults;  that  they  were  apt  to  give  too  much 
into  conceits;  that  they  often  purfued  an  allegorical 
train  of  thought  too  far;  and  were  fometimes  be 
trayed  into  forced,  unnatural,  quaint,  or  gigantick 
expreffions.     In  the  works  of  Shakefpeare  himfelf, 

every 
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every  one  of  thefe  errors  may  be  found  -,  yet  it  may 
be  fafely  afTerted,  that  no  other  Author,  antient  or 
modern,  has  exprefTed  himfelf  on  fuch  a  variety  of 
Subjects  with  more  eafe,  and  in  a  vein  more  truly 
poetical,  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  fhould  except  Homer  : 
Of  which,  by  the  bye,  the  deepefl  Critick,  moft 
converfant  with  idioms  and  dialecls,  is  not  quite  a 
competent  judge. 

I  would  not  be  underflood,  by  what  I  have  here 
faid  of  Poetical  Dialogue,  to  object  to  the  ufe  of 
Profe,  or  to  infmuate  that  our  modern  Comedies  are 
the  worfe  for  being  written  in  that  ftyle.  It  is 
enough  for  me,  to  have  vindicated  the  ufe  of  a 
more  elevated  manner  among  our  Old  Writers.  I 
am  well  aware  that  moft  parts  of  FalftafF,  Ford, 
Uenedick,  Malvolio,  &c.  are  written  in  profe ;  nor 
indeed  would  I  counfel  a  modern  Writer  to  attempt 
the  ufe  of  Poetical  Dialogue  in  a  mere  Comedy :  A 
Diamatick  Tale,  indeed,  chequered,  like  life  it- 
fclf,  with  various  incidents,  ludicrous  and  affecling, 
if  written  by  a  mafterly  hand,  and  fomewhat  more 
feverely  than  thofe  abovementioned,  would,  I  doubt 
not,  ftill  be  received  with  candour  and  applaufc. 
The  Publick  would  be  agreeably  furprifed  with  the 
revival  of  Poetry  on  the  Theatre,  and  the  oppor 
tunity 
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tunity  cf  employing  all  the  beft  performers,  ferious 
as  well  as  comick,  in  one  piece,  would  render  it 
ftill  more  likely  to  make  a  favourable  imprefiion  on 
the  audience.  There  rs  a  gentleman,  not  uneqpi 
to  fuch  a  tafk,  who  was  once  tempted  to  begin  a 
piece  of  this  fort ;  but,  I  fear,  he  has  too  mucH 
love  of  eafe  and  indolence,  and  too  little  ambition 
of  literary  fame,  ever  to  complete  it. 

But  to  conclude : 

Have  I,  Sir,  been  wafting  all  this  ink  and  time 
in  vain?  Or  may  it  be  hoped  that  you  will  extend 
fome  of  that  care  to  the  reft  of  our  Old  Authors, 
which  you  have  fo  long  beftowed  on  Shakefpeare, 
and  which  you  have  fo  often  lavished  on  many  a 
worfe  Writer,  than  the  moft  inferior  of  thofe  here 
recommended  to  you  ?  It  is  certainly  your  intereft 
to  give  variety  to  the  Publick  Tafte,  and  to  diver- 
fify  the  colour  of  our  Dramatick  Entertainments. 
Encourage  new  attempts  ;  but  do  juftice  to  the 
old  !  The  Theatre  is  a  wide  field.  Let  not  one 
or  two  walks  of  it  alone  be  beaten,  but  lay  open 
the  whole  to  the  Excurfions  of  Genius  !  This, 
perhaps,  might  kindle  a  fpirit  of  originality  in  our 
modern  Writers  for  the  Stage  ;  who  might  be  tempted 
to  aim  at  more  novelty  in  their  compofitions,  when 
the  liberality  of  the  popular  tafte  rendered  it  lefs 

hazardous. 
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hazardous.     That   the  narrownefs  of  Theatrical 
Criticifm  might  be  enlarged,  I  have  no  doubt.  Re 
flect,  for  a  moment,  on  the  uncommon  fuccefs  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ! 
and  then  tell  me,  whether  there  are  not  many  other 
Pieces  of  as  antient  a   date,  which,  with  the  like 
proper  curtailments  and  alterations,  would  produce 
the  fame  effect  ?     Has  an  induftrious  hand  been  at 
the  pains  to  fcratch  up  the  dunghill  of  Dryden's  Am 
phitryon  for  the  few  pearls  that  are  buried  in  it,  and 
(hall  the  rich  treafures  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Jonfon  and   Maffinger,  lie   (as  it  were)  in  the  ore, 
untouched  and  difregarded?     Reform  your  Lift  of 
Plays!   In  the  name  of  Burbage,  Taylor,  and  Bet- 
terton,  I  conjure  you  to  it !   Let  the  veteran  Criticks 
once  more  have  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,  Philafter,  King  and  no  King,  &c.  on  the 
Stage  ! — Reftore  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother  to  the 
rank   unjuftly   ufurped   by  Gibber's  Love  Makes  a 
Man  !  and  fince  you  have  wifely  defifted  from  giv 
ing  an  annual   affront  to  the  City  by  acting  The 
London  Cuckolds  on  Lord-Mayor's  Day,  why  will 
you  not  pay  them  a  compliment,  by  exhibiting  The 
City  Madam  of  Maffinger  on  the  fame  occafion  ? 

If  after  all,  fir,  thefe  remonflances  fhould  prove 
Without  effect,  and  the  merit  of  thefe  great  Au 
thors 
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thors  fhould  plead  with  you  in  vain,  I  will  here 
fairly  turn  my  back  upon  you,  and  addrefs  myfelf 
to  the  Lovers  of  Dramatick  Compofitions  in  gene 
ral.  They,  I  am  fure,  will  perufe  thofe  Works 
with  pleafure  in  the  clofet,  though  they  lofe  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  them  reprefented  on  the  ftage  : 
Nay,  (hould  they,  together  with  you,  concur  in  de 
termining  that  fuch  Pieces  are  unfit  to  be  acted, 
you,  as  well  as  they,  will,  I  am  confident,  "agree, 
that  fuch  Pieces  are,  at  leaft,  very  worthy  to  be 
read.  There  are  many  modern  Compofitions,  feen 
with  delight  at  the  Theatre,  which  ficken  on  tho 
tafte  in  the  perufal ;  and  thehoneft  Country  Gentle 
man,  who  has  not  been  prefent  at  the  reprefentation, 
wonders  with  what  his  London  friends  have  been 
fo  highly  entertained,  and  is  as  much  perplexed  at 
the  Town-manner  of  writing  as  Mr.  Smith  in  The 
Rehearfal.  The  Excellencies  of  our  Old  Writers 
are,  on  the  contrary,  not  confined  to  Time  and 
Place,  but  always  bear  about  them  the  Evidences 
of  true  Genius. 

Maffinger  is  perhaps  the  leaft  known,  but  not  the 
leaft  meritorious  of  any  of  the  old  clafs  of  Writers. 
His  Works  declare  him  to  be  no  mean  proficient  in 
the  fame  fchool.  He  poflefles  all  the  beauties  and 

blemiihes 
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blemiftes  common  to  the  Writers  of  that  age.  He 
has,  like  the  reft  of  them,  in  compliance  with  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Times,  admitted  Scenes  of  a  low 
and  grofs  nature,  which  might  be  omitted  with  no 
more  prejudice  to  the  Fable,  than  the  BufFoonry  in 
Venice  Preferved.  For  his  few  faults  he  makes 
ample  atonement.  His  Fables,  are,  moft  of  them  af- 
fe&ing  ;  his  Characters  well  conceived,  and  ftrongly 
Aipported;  and  his  Diction,  flowing,  various,  ele 
gant,  and  manly.  His  two  Plays,  revived  by  Bet- 
terton,  The  Bondman,  and  the  Roman  A£lor,  are 
not,  I  think,  among  the  number  of  the  beft.  The 
Duke  of  Milan,  The  Renegade,  The  Picture, 
The  Fatal  Dowry,  The  Maid  of  Honour,  A 
New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,  The  Unnatural 
Combat,  The  Guardian,  The  City  Madam,  are 
each  of  them,  in  my  mind,  more  excellent.  He 
was  a  very  popular  Writer  in  his  own  times,  but 
fo  unaccountably,  as  well  as  unjuftly,  neglected  at 
prefent,  that  the  accurate  Compilers  of  a  Work, 
called,  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  publilhed  under  the 
learned  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibber, 
have  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  him.  He  is,  how 
ever,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  an  Author,  whofe 
Works  the  intelligent  Reader  will  perufe  with  Ad 
miration  :  And  that  I  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  with- 
3  draw 
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draw  my  plea  for  his  admiflion  to  the  modern 
Stage,  I  (hall  conclude  thefe  Reflections  with  one 
more  Specimen  of  his  Abilities ;  fubmitting  it  to  all 
Judges  of  Theatrical  Exhibitions,  whether  the  moft 
mafterly  Actor  would  not  here  have  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  his  Powers  to  Advantage. 

The  Extract  I  mean  to  fubjoin  is  from  the  laft 

fcene  of  the  firft  act  of  The  Duke  of  Milan. 

Sforfa,  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  King  of 
France  againft  the  Emperor,  on  the  King's  defeat, 
is  advifed  by  a  friend,  to  yield  himfelf  up  to  the 
Emperor's  difcretion.  He  confents  to  this  mea- 
fure,  but  provides  for  his  departure  in  the  following 
manner. 

Sfor.  Stay  you,  Francifco. 

—You  fee  how  things  ftand  with  me  ? 

Fran.  To  my  grief: 
And  if  the  lofs  of  my  poor  life  could  be 
A  facrifice,  to  reftore  them  as  they  were, 
I  willingly  would  lay  it  down. 

Sfor.  I  think  fo  ; 

For  I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful, 
\Vhiehjnakes  me  love  the  building  I  have  rais'd, 
In  your  advancement ;  and  repent  no  grace 
I  have  confer 'd  upon  you :  And,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  mould  repeat  my  favours  to  you, 

The 
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The  titles  I  have  given  you,  and  the  means 
Suitable  to  your  honours ;  that  I  thought  yoa 
Worthy  my  lifter,  and  my  family, 
And  in  my  dukedom  made  you  next  myfelf  j 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you  ;  but  to  tell  you 
I  find  you're  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  fervice  to  me. 

Fran.  Sir,  I  am  your  creature  ; 
And  any  fhape  that  you  would  have  me  wear, 
I  gladly  will  put  on. 

Sfor.  Thus,  then,  Francifco  : 
I  now  am  to  deliver  to  your  truit 
A  weighty  fecret,  of  fo  ftrange  a  nature, 
And  'twill,  I  know,  appear  fo  monftrous  to 
That  you  will  tremble  in  the  execution, 
As  much  as  I  am  tortur'd  to  command  it : 
For  'tis  a  deed  fo  horrid,  that,  but  to  hear  it, 
Would  llrike  into  a  ruffian  flefh'd  in  murthers, 
Or  an  obdurate  hangman,  foft  compaifion; 
And  yet,  Francifco  (of  ail  men  the  deareft, 
And  from  me  moft  deferving)  fuch  my  flate 
And  ilrange  condition  is,  that  thou  alone 
Mult  know  the  fatal  fervice,  and  perform  it. 

Fran.  Thefe  preparations,  fir,  to  work  a  Granger, 
Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  bounties, 
Might  appear  ufeful ;  but,  to  me,  they  are 
Needlefs  impertinencies :  For  I  dare  da 
Whate'er  you  dare  command. 
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Sfor.  But  thou  muft  fwear  it, 
And  put  into  thy  oath,  all  joys,  or  torments 
That  fright  the  wicked,  or  confirm  the  good : 
Not  to  conceal  it  only  (that  is  nothing) 
But,  whenfoe'er  my  will  mail  fpeak,  ftrike  now  ! 
To  fall  upon't  like  thunder. 

Fran,  Minifter 

The  oath  in  any  way,  Or  form  you  pleafe> 
I  ftand  refolv'd  to  take  it^ 

Sfor.  Thou  muft  do,  then, 
What  no  benevolent  ftar  will  dare  to  look  on, 
It  is  fo  wicked :  For  which,  men  will  curfe  the6 
For  being  the  inflrument ;  and  the  angels 
Forfake  me  at  my  need,  for  being  the  author  5 
For  'tis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francifco, 
In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions, 
We  can  pretend  to,  mail  be  buried  quick : 
Or,  if  we  be  remember'd,  it  fhall  be 
To  fright  pofterity  by  our  example* 
That  have  outgone  all  precedents  of  villains 
That  were  before  us ;  and  fuch  as  fucceeded, 
Though  taught  in  hell's  black  fchool,  mall  ne'er  corns 

near  us. 
—Art  thou  not  fhaken  yet ! 

Fran.  I  grant  you  move  me  : 
But  to  a  man  confirm'd — 

Sfor.  I'll  try  your  temper : 
What  think  you  of  my  wife  ? 
VOL.  II.  L  Fran. 
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Fran.  As  a  thing  facred ; 
To  whofe  fair  name  and  memory  I  pay  gladly 
Tliefe  figns  of  duty.  [Kneels. 

Sfor.  Is  me  not  the  abftraft 
Of  all  that's  rare,  or  to  be  wifh'd  in  woman  ? 

Fran.  It  were  a  kind  of  blafphemy  to  difpute  it  J 
•—But  to  the  purpofe,  fir. 

Sfor.  Add  to  her  goodnefs, 
Her  tendernefs  of  me,  her  care  to  pleafe  me, 
Her  unfufpe&ed  chaility,  ne'er  equall'd, 
Her  innocence,  her  honour— O  I  am  loft 
In  the  ocean  of  her  virtues,  and  her  graces, 
When  I  think  of  them. 

Fran.  Now  I  find  the  end 
Of  all  your  conjurations :  There's  fome  fervice 
To  be  done  for  this  fweet  lady.   If  me  have  enemies 
That  me  would  have  remov'd 

Sfor.  Alas!  Francifco, 
Her  greateft  enemy  is  her  greateft  lover ; 
Yet,  in  that  hatred,  her  idolater. 
One  fmile  of  her's  would  make  a  favage  tame  ; 
One  accent  of  that  tongue  would  calm  the  feas, 
Though  all  the  winds  at  once  ftrove  there  for  empire-. 
Yet  I,  for  whom  me  thinks  all  this  too  little, 
Should  I  mifcarry  in  this  prefent  journey, 
(From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cypher, 
I  ne'er  return  with  honour)  by  thy  hand 

Mull  have  her  murther'd. 

Fran, 
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Fran.  Murther'd ! — She  that  loves  fo, 
And  fo  deferves  to  be  belov'd  again  ? 
And  I,  who  fometimes  you  were  pleas'd  to  favour, 
Pick'd  out  the  inftrument  ? 

Sfor.  Do  not  fly  off: 
What  is  decreed,  can  never  be  recall'd. 
'Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  out 
A  wifh'd  companion  to  me,  in  both  fortunes : 
And  flrong  afTurance  of  thy  zealous  faith, 
That  gives  up  to  thy  truft  a  fecret,  that 
Racks  mould  not  have  forc'd  from  me. — O  Francifco, 
There  is  no  heav'n  without  her ;  nor  a  hell, 
Where  (he  refides.     I  aflt  from  her  but  juftice, 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  ficknefs, 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorc'd 
Her  purer  foul  from  her  unfpotted  body. 
The  flavifti  Indian  princes,  when  they  die, 
Are  chearfully  attended  to  the  fire 
By  the  wife  and  flave,  that  living  they  lov'd  beft, 
To  do  them  fervice  in  another  world : 
Nor  will  I  be  lefs  honoured,  that  love  more. 
And  therefore  trifle  not,  but  in  thy  looks 
Exprefs  a  ready  purpofe  to  perform 
What  I  command  ;  or,  by  Marcelia's  foul, 
This  is  thy  lateft  minute. 

Fran.  JTis  not  fear 

Of  death,  but  love  to  you,  makes  me  embrace  it. 
But,  for  mine  own  fecurity,  when  'tis  done, 

L  2  What 
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What  warrant  have  I  ?  If  you  pleafe  to  fign  one, 
I  mall,  though  with  unwillingnefs  and  horror, 
Perform  .your  dreadful  charge. 

Sfor.  I  will,  Francifco : 
But  flill  remember,  that  a  prince's  fecrets 
Are  balm,  conceal'd ;  but  poifon,  if  difcover'd, 
I  may  come  back ;  then  this  is  but  a  trial, 
To  purchafe  thee,  if  it  were  pofiible, 
A  nearer  place  in  my  affe&ion— - but 
I  know  thee  honeft. 

Fran,  'Tis  a  character 
I  will  not  part  with. 

Sfor.  I  may  live  to  reward  it.  [Exwxf* 


By  a  miftake  at  the  Prefs,  owing  in  great  meafure 
to  the  abjence  of  the  Author  while  this  part  of  the  work 
<was  printing,  the  running  title  of  "  Profe  on  feveral 
Occalions"  intended  only  for  the  mifcellaneous  Letters 
and  Papers,  has  been  continued  to  tbefe  <(  Critical  Reflec 
tions  on  our  Old  Englifti  Writers." 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE    WORKS    OF 

BEAUMONT     AND     FLETCHER. 

CONSIDERING  the  acknowledged  excel 
lence  of  our  Authors,  loudly  acknowledged 
by  the  moft  eminent  of  their  contemporaries  and 
fucceflbrs,  it  appears  at  firft  fight  rather  wonderful, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
which  have  elapfed  fince  the  death  of  thefe  Poets, 
no  more  than  three  complete  editions  of  their 
Works  have  been  published  ;  we  fay  three,  becaufc 
the  firft  folio  profeHldly  included  no  more  of  their 
Plays,  than  thofe  which  had  not  before  been  fingly 
printed  in  quarto* 

To  what  caufes  are  we  to  attribute  this  amazing 
difparity  between  the  reputation  of  the  Writers, 
and  the  publick  demand  for  their  productions  ? 
Are  libraries  furnifhed  with  books,  as  apartments 
with  furniture,  according  to  the  fafhion  ?  or  is  it 
neccflary,  becaufe  plays  were  originally  written  to 
L  3  be 
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be  a&ed,  that  they  muft  continue  to  be  perpetually 
reprefented,  or  ceafe  to  be  read  ? 

Truth,  we  fear,  obliges  us  to  confefs  that  thefe 
queftions  muft,  without  much  qualification,  be 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  Shakefpeare,  admira 
ble  as  he  is,  certainly  owes  fome  part  of  his  prefent 
popularity,  and  the  extraordinary  preference  given 
to  his  plays  beyond  thofe  of  all  our  other  dramatics, 
to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  literary  world  to  extol 
him.  By  the  changes  of  fafhion,  Nature  and 
right  reafon  fometimes  come  into  vogue;  but  the 
multitude  take  them,  like  coin,  becaufe  they  are  in 
currency,  while  men  of  fenfe  and  letters  alone 
appreciate  them  according  to  their  intrinfick  value, 
and  receive  merit,  wherever  they  find  it,  as  bul 
lion,  though  it  has  not  the  ftamp  of  fafhion  im- 
prefTed  on  it.  To  fuch  men,  the  genius  of  Shake 
fpeare,  inftead  of  obfcuring,  illuftrates  the  kindred 
talents  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  Yet  fuch  men 
are  but  rare;  and  one  of  the  moft  acute  and 
learned  editors  of  Shakefpeare  fpeaking  of  his  own 
notes  c<  concerned  in  a  critical  explanation  of  the 
c<  author's  beauties  and  defects ;  but  chiefly  of  his 
f<  beauties,  whether  in  ftile,  thought,  fentiment, 

"  character, 
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"  character,  or  competition,"  adds,  that  "  the 
"  publick  judgment  hath  lefs  need  to  be  affifted  in 
"  what  it  fhall  rejeft>  than  in  what'  it  ought  to 
"  PRIZE  :  Nor  is  the  value  they  fet  upon  a  work, 
**  a  certain  proof  that  they  underftand  it.  For  it 
^  is  ever  feen,  THAT  HAIF  A  DOZEN  VOICES  OF 
•c  CREDIT  GIVE  THE  LEAD,  and  if  the  public  chance 
u  to  be  in  good  humour ',  or  the  author  much  in  their 

"  favour ,  THE  PEOPLE  ARE   SURE  TO  FOLLOW." 

To  the  popularity  of  a  Dramatick  Writer,  no 
thing  more  immediately  contributes  than  the  fre 
quency  of  theatrical  reprefentation.  Common 
readers,  like  barren  fpe&ators,  know  little  more 
of  an  author  than  what  the  aclor,  not  always  his 
happieft  commentator,  prefents  to  them.  Mutila 
tions  of  Shakefpeare  ha^e  been  recited,  and  even 
quoted,  as  his  genuine  text;  and  many  of  his 
dramas,  not  in  the  courfe  of  exhibition,  are  by 
the  multitude  not  honoured  with  a  perufal.  On 
the  ftage,  indeed,  our  Authors  formerly  took  the 
lead,  Dryden  having  informed  us,  that  in  his  day 
two  of  their  plays  were  performed  to  one  of 
Shakefpeare.  The  ftagc,  however,  owes  its  attrac 
tion  to  the  adror  as  well  as  author ;  and  if  the  able 
performer  will  not  contribute  to  give  a  polifh  and 
L  4  brilliancy 
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brilliancy  to  the  work,  it  will  lie,  like  the  rough 
diamond,  obfcured  and  difregarded.  The  artifts 
of  former  days  worked  the  rich  mine  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher;  and  Betterton,  the  Rofcius  of  his 
age,  enriched  his  catalogue  of  characters  from 
their  Dramas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Shakefpeare.- 
Unfortunately  for  our  Authors,  the  Rofcius  of  our 
day  confined  his  round  of  characters  in  old  plays, 
too  clofely  to  fchakefpeare.  We  may  almoft  fay 
of  him  indeed,  in  this  refpect,  as  Dry  den  fays  of 
Shakefpeare's  fcenes  of  magick, 

Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he  ; 
but  furely  we  muft  lament,  that  thofe  extraordinary 
powers,  which  have  fo  fuccefsfully  been  exerted 
in  the  illuftration  of  Shakefpeare,  and  fometimes 
p-roftituted  to  the  fupport  of  the  meaneft  writers, 
fhould  not  more  frequently  have  been  employed 
to  throw  a  light  upon  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Their  Plays,  we  will  be  bold  to  fay,  have  the  fame 
excellencies,  as  well  as  the  fame  defects,  each 
perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  with  the  Dramas  of 
their  great  matter.  Like  his,  they  are  built  on 
Mftories  or  novels,  purfuing  in  the  fame  manner 
the  ftory  through  its  various  circumftances ;  like 
his,  but  not  always  with  equal  truth  and  nature, 

their  chara&ers   are   boldly  drawn    and    warmly 

coloured  $ 
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coloured  ;  like  his,  their  dialogue,  containing  every 
beauty  of  ftyle,  and  licentioufnefs  of  conftru&ion, 
is  thick  fown  with  moral  fentiments,  interchanged 
with  ludicrous  and  ferious,  ribaldry  and  fublime, 
and  fometimes  enlivened  with  wit  in  a  richer  vein, 
than  even  the  immortal  dramas  of  Shakefpeare. 
In  Comedy,  the  criticks  of  their  own  days,  and 
thofe  immediately  fucceeding,  gave  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  the  preference  to  Shakefpeare ;  and 
although  the  flow  award  of  time  has  at  length 
juftly  decreed  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  glo 
rious  father  of  our  drama  beyond  all  further  ap 
peal,  yet  thefe  his  illuftrious  followers  ought  not 
furely  to  be  caft  fo  far  behind  him,  as  to  fall  into 
contemptuous  neglect,  while  the  mod  carelefs  works 
of  Shakefpeare  are  ftudioufly  brought  forward. 
The  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  No  King,  Love's 
Pilgrimage,  Monfieur  Thomas,  &c,  &c.  &c.  would 
hardly  difgrace  that  ftage  which  has  exhibited  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Mr.  Seward  has  employed  great  part  of  his  Pre 
face  in  citing  fimilar  paflages  from  Shakefpeare  and 
our  Authors,  and  though  we  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  the  comparifons  he  has  drawn,  we 
cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  adducing  one  in- 

fhnce, 
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ftance,  in  our  opinion,  more  to  the  advantage  of 
our  Authors  than  any  mentioned  in  that  Preface. 
It  is  the  entire  character  of  the  boy  HENGO,  in 
the  Tragedy  of  Bonduca;  a  character  when  is, 
\re  think  (taken  altogether)  better  fuftained,  and 
more  beautifully  natural  and  pathetick,  than  the 
Prince  Arthur  of  Shakefpeare.  The  fcene  in  King 
John  between  Arthur  and  Hubert,  excellent  as  it 
is,  almoft  pafies  the  bounds  of  pity  and  terror,  and 
becomes  horrible ;  befides  which,  Shakefpeare,  to 
whom  "  a  quibble,"  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  "  was 
<c  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the  world, 
"  and  was  content  to  lofe  it,"  has  enervated  the 
dialogue  with  many  frigid  conceits,  which  he  has, 
with  more  than  ufual  impropriety,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  innocent  Arthur,  while  he  is  pleading 
moft  affe&ingly  for  mercy. 
As  for  example : 

" Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes ; 

Thefe  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  mall, 

So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 
Hub.  I've  fworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  muft  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ab9  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it! 

The  iron  of  itfelf,  tbo*  beat  red  hot, 

Approaching  near  tbefe  eyes,  would  drink  my  ttars, 

And 
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And  quench  its  fery  indignation, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence: 
Nay,  after  that,  confume  a<way  in  ruft, 
But  for  containing  fre  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  ftubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron? 
Oh,  if  an  angel  fhould  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me,  Hubert  mould  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would   not  have   believ'd  him;    no  tongue,    but 
Hubert's." 

And  again : 

"  " —-Go  to  !  hold  your  tongue  ! 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
"Muft  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  .eyes  ; 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     Oh,  fpare  mine  eyes  ; 
Tho'  to  no  ufe,  but  ftill  to  look  on  you  ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  inftrument  is  cold,    ' 
And  would  not  harm  me. 
Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth,  No,  in  good  footh ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief  , 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeferrf  d  extremes  :  fee  elfeyourfelf; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  blown  its  fpirit  out, 
And  ftrew'd  repentant  afhes  on  its  head. 
Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth. 
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Arth.  And  if  you  do,  yon  will  but  make  it  blujht 
And  glow  with  fname  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  fparkle  in  your  eyes  j 
And,  like  a  dog,  that  is  compel? d  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  majler  that  doth  tarre  him  en. 
All  things,  that  you  Jhould  ufe  do  me  wrongt 
Deny  their  office  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  <wbich  fierce  fire  and  iron  extend, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  ufes" 

The  Reader,  we  imagine,  will  concur  in  our  di{- 
approbation  of  the  paflages  printed  in  Italicks. 
Between  Caratach  and  Hengo  we  do  not  remember 
that  a  line  occurs,  affecled  or  unnatural ;  and  no 
thing  can  be  more  exquifitely  tender  than  the 
feveral  fcenes  between  them.  The  whole  play 
abounds  with  Dramatick  and  Poetick  Excellence. 

Allowing,  however,  freely  allowing,  the  ge 
neral  fuperiority  of  Shakefpeare  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (and  indeed  to  all  other  poets,  Homer  per 
haps  only  excepted)  yet  we  cannot  fo  far  degrade 
our  Authors,  as  to  reduce  the  moft  excellent  of 
their  pieces  to  a  level  with  the  meaneft  efFufions  of 
Shakefpeare  ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  there  are  not 
many  of  their  long-neglecled  Dramas  that  might 
not,  with  very  inconfiderable  variations,  be  accom 
modated'  to  the  ta$e  of  a  modern  audience.  The 
i  Pubiick 
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Publick  have  been  long  habituated  to  the  phrafe- 
ology  of  Shakefpeare,  whofe  language,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dryden,  is  a  little  obfolete  in  compari- 
fon  of  that  of  our  Authors ;  and  irregularities  of 
fable  have  been  not  only  pardoned,  but  defended* 
When  the  great  Englifh  Actor,  of  whom  we  have 
been  fpeaking,  firft  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
ftage,  his  friend  (the  prefent  Laureat)  boldly  told 
him, 

A  nation's  tafte  depends  on  you. 

The  national  tafte,  under  his  happy  influence,, 
acquired  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  an 
encreafed  relifh  for  Shakefpeare ;  and  it  is  almoft 
matter  of  amazement,  as  well  as  concern,  that  fo 
little  of  his  attention  was  directed  to  thofe  Dra- 
matick  Writers,  whofe  poetical  character  bore  fo 
great  an  affinity  to  the  juft  object  of  his  admira 
tion.  A  deceafed  actor,  of  great  merit,  and  ftitt 
greater  promife,  very  fuccefsfully  opened  his  the 
atrical  career  by  appearing  in  the  tragedy  of 
Philafter.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fame  tragedy 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  growing  fame  of  one 
of  our  principal  actrefles.  That  play,  the  Two 
Noble  Kinfmen,  and  fome  other  pieces  of  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher,  befides  thofe  we  have  already- 
enumerated,  would  undoubtedly  become  favourite 

entertainments 
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entertainments  for  the  ftage,  if  the  theatrical  ta 
lents  of  the  performers  bore  any  kind  of  propor* 
tion  to  the  dramatick  abilities  of  the  writers.  Since 
the  directors  of  our  theatres  in  fome  fort  hold  the 
keysjof  the  Temple  of  Dramatick  Fame,  let  them  do 
honour  to  themfelvesby  throwing  open  their  doors 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  !  Seeing  there  are  at 
prefent  but  fmall  hopes  of  emulating  the  tran- 
fcendent  a&or,  who  fo  long  and  fo  effectually  im- 
prefled  on  our  minds  the  excellence  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  let  them  at  leaft  refcue  their  performers 
from  an  immediate  comparifon,  fo  much  to  their 
difadvantage,  by  trying  their  force  on  the  charac 
ters  of  .our  Authors  !  The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen 
indeed  has  been  afcribed  (falfely,  as  we  think)  to 
Shakefpeare.  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  (fays 
•'Pope)  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a  tradi- 
<c  tion  it  was,  and  indeed  it  has  little  refemblance  of 
<c  Fletcher,  and  more  of  our  author,  than  fome  of 
"  thofe  which  have  been  received  as  genuine." 
Unhappy  Poets  !  whofe  very  excellence  is  turned 
pgainft  them.  Shakefpeare's  claim  to  any  {hare  in 
the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen  we  have  confidered  at 
the  end  of  that  piece,  to  which  we  refer  the  Reader. 
In  this  place  we  (hall  only  enter  our  proteft  againft 
5  the 
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the  authority  of  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  felt 
himfelf  mortified  and  afhamed,   when  he,  cc  dif- 
"  charged  the  dull  duty  of  an  Editor."     He  furely 
muft  be  allowed  to  difcharge  his  duty  with  re 
luctance,   and  moft  probably   with   neglect,    who 
fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  terms.     In  his  Preface  indeed 
he  has,  with  a  moft  mafterly  hand,  drawn  the  out 
line  of  the  poetical  character  of  Shakefpeare;  but 
in  that  very   Preface,  by   a  ftrange  perverfion  of 
tafte,  he  propofes  to  throw  out  of  the  lift  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  plays  The  Winter's  Tale,  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  fpurious  !  On  no  better  foundation,  we 
think,  has  he  afTerted,  that  the  play  of  the  Two 
Noble   Kinfmen  has  little  refeml  lance  of  Fletcher. 
"  There  goes  a  tradition,"  that  Garth  did  not  writt 
his  own  Difpenfary ;  "  there  goes  a  tradition,"  that 
the  admirable  tranflator  of  Homer,  like  Shakefpeare 
himfelf,  had  little  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek;  but  what 
candid  critick  would  countenance  fuch  a  tradition  ? 
And  is  fuch  a  vague,  blind,  playhoufe  tradition  a 
fufficient  warrant  for  one  great  poet  to  tear  the 
laurel  from  the  brows  of  another  ? 

The  modern  editors  of  Shakefpeare  contemplate 
with  admiration  that  indifference  to  future  fame, 
which  fuffered  him  to  behold  with  uncommon 

VOL.  II.  M  apathy 
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apathy  fome  of  his  pieces  incorre&ly  printed  dur 
ing  his  life,  without  attempting  to  refcue  them 
from  the  hands  of  barbarous  editors,  or  preparing 
for  pofterity  a  genuine  collection  of  his  Works, 
fupervifed  and  corrected  by  himfelf.  In  our  opinion, 
the  Dedication  and  Preface  of  Heminge  and  Con- 
dell  more  than  infinuate  the  intention  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  had  he  furvived,  to  have  publifhed  fuch 
a  collection*.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  his  fup- 
pofed  careleffhefs  concerning  the  fate  of  his  pieces 
after  they  had  been  reprefented,  is  not  fo  very 
lingular ;  many  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  alfo  having  been  inaccurately  printed  from 
ftolen  copies  during  the  lives  of  the  Authors,  and 
the  remainder  collected  fome  years  after  their 
deaths,  like  the  Works  of  Shakefpeare,  by  the 
players.  Ben  Jonfon  appears  to  have  been  the  only 

dramatick 

*  "  We  hope,  that  they  outliving  him,  and  he  not  having  the 
«'fate  common  with  fome,  to  beExequutor  to  his  own  writings,  &c." 
[Dedication  ofSbakefpeare's  Works  by  Heminge  andCondelL 

11  It  had  been  a  thing,  we  confefle,  worthy  to  have  been  wiftitd 
•'  that  the  Author  bimftlf  bad  lived  to  have  ftt  forth,  and  tver- 
"fetne  bit  even  writings}  but  fmct  it  has  beta  ordained  otkerwife,  end 
"  bt  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  doe  not  envy  hit 
"  friends,  the  office  of  their  care  and  patne,  to  have  collected  and 
"  pubJi&cd  them." 

[Prefat*  *f  Ktminp  and  Ctndi'l. 
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dramatick  Poet  of  that  age,  who  paid  any  attention 
to  the  publication  of  his  own  Compofitions. 

The  old  quarto  copies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  come  down  to  us  exa&Iy  in  the  fame  ftate  with 
the  old  quartos  of  Shakefpeare.  The  printers  of 
thofe  times  not  only  copied,  but  multiplied  the 
errors  of  the  transcriber.  An  Editor,  nay  even  a 
corrector  of  the  prefs,  feems  to  have  been  a  character 
of  which  they  had  not  the  fmalleft  conception.  Even 
the  title-pages  appear  to  exhibit  the  very  names  of 
the  Authors  at  random,  fometimes  announcing 
the  play  as  the  work  of  one  Poet,  fometimes  of 
another,  and  fometimes  as  the  joint  production  of 
both.  A  Bookfeller  is  fomewhere  introduced  as 
reprehending  the  faving  ways  of  an  Ode-writer9 
who,  he  fuppofed,  merely  to  lengthen  his  work, 
would  often  put  no  more  than  three  or  four  words 
into  a  line.  The  old  printers  feem  to  have  con 
ceived  the  fame  idea  of  the  parfimony  of  Poets,  and 
therefore  often  without  fcruple  run  verfe  into  profe, 
not  adverting  to  meafure  or  harmony,  but  folely 
governed  by  the  dimenfions  of  the  page,  whether 
divided  into  columns,  or  carried  all  acrofs  from  one 

fcanty  margin  to  another.     Their  orthography  *  is 
Ma,  fo 

•  7btir  orthography,  &c.]    To  this  article  our  anceftors  feem  to 
have  afforded  very  little  attention  :  Ingtnioui  for  ingtriuout,  alter  for 

«**, 
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fo  generally  vicious  and  unfettled,  and  their  punc 
tuation  fo  totally  defective,  that  the  regulation  of 
either  rarely  merits  the  triumphs  that  have  fo  often 
been  derived  from  it.  On  the  whole,  however, 
thefe  old  copies  of  our  Poets  may  by  an  intelligent 
Reader  be  perufed  with  fatisfa&ion.  The  typo 
graphical  errors  are  indeed  grofs  and  numerous  ; 
but  their  very  number  and  grofihefs  keeps  the 
reader  awake  to  the  genuine  text,  and  commonly 

readers 

«Itar,  cozen  for  ecu/in,  defert  for  defart,  talents  for  talons,  tben  for  than, 
Sec.  &c.  continually  occur  in  the  old  books.  Nor  does  there  feem  to 
have  been  any  greater  regard  paid  to  proper  names  j  one  of  our  Poets, 
for  inftance,we  find  C3\\t&FleatibcrtFlecbert  zndFletcber  j  and  the  other, 
JBeamont,  Eeamottnt,  and  Beaumont,  The  name*  of  Sbakefpeare  is  fpclt 
at  leaft  a  dozen  ways.  We  are  told,  in  the  firft  note  on  theDunciad 
of  "  an  autograph  of  Sbakffeare  himfelf,  whereby  it  appeared  that 
"  he  fpelt  his  own  name  without  the  firft  *."  Yet  even  this  auto- 
%ropb  i«  not  decifive.  In  the  Regifter-book  at  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
the  name  of  the  family  is  regularly  entered  Sbakfptre.  In  the  Poet'* 
own  will,  which  now  lies  in  the  Prerogative-Office,  Doctor's  Com 
mons,  his  name  is  fpelt  THREE  different  ways.  In  the  body 
of  the  will  it  is  always  written  Sbackfpert :  This,  however,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  Lawyer.  The  will  confifts  of  three  fheets,  the  firft  of 
which  is  legibly  fubfcribed  Sbackfpere;  the  two  others  Sbakfpeare.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  hand  writing,  as  well  as  fituation  of 
the  firft  fignature,  is  different  from  that  of  the  two  following  j  but 
it  appears  extraordinary  that  a  ftranger  fhould  attempt  to  falfify  a  fij»- 
nature,  which  it  ufually  afcribcd  to  each  fhect  for  the  fake  of  giving 

authenticity 
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renders  fuch  palpable  inaccuracies  not  prejudicial. 
The  genuine  work  of  the  Author  is  there  extant, 
though  the  lines  are  often,  like  a  confufed  multi 
tude,  huddled  on  one  another,  and  not  marfhalled 
and  arrayed  by  the  difcipline  of  a  modern  Editor. 

The  Firft  Folio,  containing  thirty-four  of  our 

Author's  pieces,  never  till  then  collected  or  printed, 

was  published  by  the  Players,  obvioufly  tranfcribed 

M  3  from 

authenticity  to  fo  foletnn  an  inftrument,  and  is,  therefore,  always 
taken  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the  teftator.  Mr.  Garrick,  how 
ever,  had  in  his  poffeffion  the  leafc  of  a  houfe  formerly  fituated 
in  Black-Friars,  and  but  lately  taken  down  on  account  of  the  new 
bridge,  which  belonged  to  that  Poet.  As  a  party  to  that  leafe  he 
figns  his  name  Sbakfpeare}  and  the  firft  fyllable  of  his  name  is  now 
pronounced  in  his  native  county,  Warwickfliire,  with  the  fhort  a, 
SbZk-  and  notSbakefpeare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  confeffed, 
that  the  dialeft  of  that  county  is  more  provincial  than  clafiical, 
and  we  believe  that  all  the  families,  who  arc  now  known  by  the 
Poet's  name,  both  fpell  and  pronounce  it  Sbakefpeare}  which  indeed 
feems  moft  reconcilable  to  etimology,  if  etimology  be  at  all  concern 
ed  info  capricious  a  circumftance*  Many  of  the  quartos  publifhed 
in  his  life-time,  not  only  followed  this  mode  of  fpelling,  but  feemed 
nicely  to  mark  the  proper  pronunciation,,  by  printing  hit  name  in 
the  title  page  with  a  Hyphen  between  the  two  fyllables  that  compofe 
it,  thus,  SHAKE-SPEARE.  His  cotemporary  Jonfon,  aswellas  Mil 
ton  and  Dryden  his  fuccefTors,  adhered  to  the  fame  orthography. 
Everything,  however  trivial,  interefts  an  Englifh  reader^  from  the 
relation  it  bears  to  that  Great  Poet ;  which  is  the  only  excufe  vre 
have  to  offer  for  fo  long  a  note  on  a  point  of  fo  little  importance* 
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from  the  prompter's  books,  commonly  the  moft 
inaccurate  and  barbarous  of  all  manufcripts,  or 
made  out  piecemeal  from  the  detached  parts  copied 
for  the  ufe  of  the  performers.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  ftage- direction  has  fometimes  crept  into 
the  text,  and  the  name  of  the  Actor  is  now  and 
then  fubftituted  for  that  of  the  Character.  The 
^ranfcribers,  knowing  perhaps  no  Language  per 
fectly,  corrupted  all  Languages;  and  vitiated  the 
dialogue  with  falfe  Latin,  falfe  French,  falfe 
Italian,  and  falfe  Spanifh ;  nay,  as  Pope  fays  of 
the  old  copies  of  Shakefpeare,  "  their  very  Welch 
is  falfe." 

The  Players,  however,  notwithftanding  the 
cenfure  of  Pope,  "  yet  from  Gibber  fore,"  feem 
to  have  b  en,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  our  Poets, 
as  faithful  and  able  editors  as  others  of  that 
period.  It  is  moft  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Playhoufe  Manufcript  contained  the  real  Work  of 
the  Author,  though  perhaps  ignorantly  copied, 
and  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of  the  Theatre.  A 
writer  in  his  clofet  often  filently  acquiefces  in  the 
excellence  of  a  continued  Declamation ;  but  if  at 
any  time  the  Audience,  like  Polonius,  cry  out 
*«  This  is  too  long,"  fuch  pafTages  are  afterwards 
naturally  curtailed  or  omitted  in  the  reprefenta- 

tionj 
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tion;  but  the  curious  Reader,  being  lefs  faflidious 
"  than  the  proud  Spectator"  (for  in  fuch  terms 
Horace  fpeaks  of  the  Spectator)  is  pleafed  with  the 
reftoration  of  thefe  paffages  in  print.  "  Players, 
fays  Pope,  "  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is  right ^ 
*'  as  tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful."  The  comparison 
is  more  ludicrous  and  farcaftick  than  it  is  juft.  The 
Poet  himfelf,  who  makes  the  Cloaths,  may  rather 
be  called  the  Tailor :  Actors  are  at  moft  but  the 
empty  beaux  that  wear  them,  and  the  Spectators 
cenfure  or  admire  them.  A  Tailor,  however,  if 
players  muft  be  the  Tailors,  though  not  equal  in 
fcience  to  a  Statuary  or  an  Anatomift,  muft  yet  be 
conceived  to  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  human  form  than  a  Blackfmith  or  a  Capenterj 
and  if  many  of  the  aclors  know  but  little  of  the 
Drama,  they  would  probably  have  known  ftill  lefs 
of  it,  had  they  not  been  retainers  to  the  ftage. 
Some  Improvements,  as  well  as  Corruptions  of 
the  Drama,  may  undoubtedly  be  derived  from 
the  Theatre.  Cibber,  idle  Cibber,  wrote  for  the 
ftage  with  more  fuccefs  than  Pope.  ^Efchylus, 
Sophocles,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  were  foldiers 
and  freedmen5  Shakefpeare  and  Moliere  were 
A6lors. 

M  4  The 
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The  Second  Folio  contained  the  firft  complete 
collection  of  the  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Concerning  that  edition  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  been  faid  by  other  Editors. 

The  Ocl a vo  Editors  of  1711  feemed  to  aim  at 
little  more  than  reprinting  our  Authors'  Plays, 
and  giving  a  collection  of  them  more  portable  and 
convenient  than  the  Folios.  Their  text,  however, 
is  more  corrupt  than  that  of  either  the  quartos  or 
folios,  the  errors  of  which  they  religioufly  pre- 
ferved,  adding  many  vicious  readings  of  their 
own,  fome  of  which  have  been  combated  in  very 
long  notes  by  their  fuccefTors. 

In  the  year  1742,  Theobald,  on  the  fuccefs 
and  reputation  of  his  Shakefpeare,  projected  an 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Ben  Jonfon.  What  he 
had  executed  of  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Whalley,  and  is  inferted  in  that  learned  and  in 
genious  gentleman's  edition.  At  the  fame  time 
he  exhibited  propofals  for  a  publication  of  the 
Plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  aflifted  by  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr. 
bympfon  :  but  Theobald  dying  before  he  had  com 
mitted  more  than  the  firft  and  about  half  the  fecond 
volume  to  the  prefs,  the  undertaking  was  con 
tinued  by  the  two  lad-mentioned  gentlemen;  and 

the 
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the  edition  thus  jointly,  or  rather  feverally,  exe 
cuted  by  Theobald,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Sympfon, 
at  length  appeared  in  the  year  1750.  Thefe  gen 
tlemen  were  the  firft  Editors  of  our  Poets  who 
profefled  to  collate  the  old  copies,  to  reform  the 
punctuation,  and  to  amend  the  corruptions  of  the 
text.  Some  attempts  alfo  were  made  to  elucidate 
the  obfcurities,  and  enforce  the  excellencies  of 
their  Authors.  How  far  we  difagree  or  coincide 
with  them  will  appear  on  infpe6tion  of  the  parti 
cular  paflages  to  which  their  feveral  obfervations 
refer.  At  prefent  it  will  be  fufficient  to  declare, 
that  we  fhould  have  been  inclined  to  entertain  a 
more  refpedful  opinion  of  their  labours,  if  they 
had  not  very  early  betrayed  that  confidence  which 
every  Reader  is  tempted  tQ  repofe  in  an  Kditor,  not 
only  by  their  careleflhefs,  but  by  the  more  un 
pardonable  faults  of  faithleflhefs  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  Their  reports  of  the  ftate  of  the  old  copies 
can  never  fafely  be  taken  on  truft,  and  on  examina 
tion  many  of  thofe  copies  will  appear  to  be  both 
negligently  collated,  and  untruly  quoted.  Their 
punctuation  alfo,  notwithftanding  their  occafional 
felf-approbation,  is  almoft  as  inaccurate  as  that  of 
the  moft  antient  and  rude  editions  j  and  their  criti 
cal  remarks  have,  in  our  opinion,  oftener  been  well 

intended 
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intended,  than  conceived.  Their  work,  however, 
has  in  the  main  conduced  to  the  illuftration  of  our 
Authors,  and  we  have  feifed  every  fair  occafion  to 
applaud  the  difplay  of  their  diligence,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  their  critical  acutenefs  and  fagacity. 
Such  of  their  notes  as  appeared  inconteftible,  or 
even  plaufible,  we  have  adopted  without  remark ; 
to  thofe  more  dubious  we  have  fubjoined  additional 
annotations ;  thofe  of  lefs  confequence  we  have 
abridged ;  and  thofe  of  no  importance  we  have 
omitted. 

In  the  prefent  Edition,  it  has  been  our  chief  aim 
to  give  the  old  text  as  it  lies  in  the  old  books, 
with  no  other  variations,  but  fuch  as  the  Writers 
themfelves,  had  they  fuperintended  an  impreflion 
of  their  Works,  or  even  a  corrector  of  the  prefs, 
would  have  made.  Yet  even  thefe  variations,  if 
at  all  important,  have  not  been  made  in  filence. 
Notes,  however,  have  been  fubjoined  to  the  text  as 
briefly  and  as  fparingly  as  poflible  ;  but  the  lapfc 
of  time,  and  flu£hiation  of  language,  have  rendered 
fome  Notes  necefTary  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining 
obfolete  words,  unufual  phrafes,  old  cuftoms,  and 
obfcure  or  diftant  allufions.  Critical  remarks,  and 
conjectural  emendations,  have  been  feldom  hazard 
ed,  nor  has  any  ridicule  been  wantonly  thrown  on 

former 
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former  Editors,  who  have  only  fometimes  been  re 
prehended  for  pompous  afFe&ation,  and  more  fre 
quently  for  want  of  care  and  fidelity.  Every  ma 
terial  comment  on  thefe  Plays  has  been  retained 
in  this  Edition,  though  often  without  the  long  and 
oftentatious  notes  that  firft  introduced  thofe  com 
ments  to  the  publick.  At  the  fame  time,  we 
have  religioufly  attributed  every  obfervation,  critical 
or  philological,  to  its  due  author,  not  wifhing  to 
claim  any  praife  as  Editors,  but  by  induftrioufly 
endeavouring,  as  an  a6t  of  duty,  to  collect  from  all 
quarters  every  thing  that  might  contribute  to  il- 
luftrate  the  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

To  conclude,  we  have  beheld  with  pity  and 
indignation  the  mean  parade  of  many  modern 
Editors,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  their  du 
ties  without  imbibing  their  arrogance.  We  arc 
perhaps  too  proud  to  indulge  fo  poor  a  vanity ; 
at  leaft,  we  are  too  much  occupied  to  litigate  read 
ings  we  think  of  fmall  importance,  and  too  honeft 
to  claim  reiterations  not  our  own,  or  to  propofe 
readings  as  corrections  that  are  no  more  than  re- 
ftorations.  The  Stationer  has  not  difgraced  our 
Authors  with  Tobacco-Paper;  the  Prefs,  we 
truft,  has  done  its  duty ;  and  the  Rolling-Prefs, 

a  very  confiderable  expence,  has  added  its 

a  fli  fiance. 
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afliftance.  The  Cuts,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  are 
for  the  moft  part  happily  defigned,  and  well  exe 
cuted,  and  will  probably  be  deemed  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  Work  :  at  leaft,  we  may  with  truth 
aflert,  that  no  authors  in  the  Englifh  language, 
publifhed  at  the  fame  price,  have  fo  many  and  fo 
valuable  engravings. 

The  province  of  a  Painter  and  an  Editor  are 
directly  oppofite.  In  the  firft  inftance  the  canvas 
receives  its  chief  value  from  the  artift,  and  in  the 
fecond  the  artift  derives  almoft  all  his  confequence 
from  the  canvas.  The  Editor,  if  he  lives,  is  car 
ried  down  the  ftream  of  time  by  his  Author ;  and  if 
the  Author  be  excellent,  and  his  commentary 
judicious, 

Still  fhall  his  little  bark  attendant  fail, 
Purfue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale. 

For  our  parts  we  have  been  incited  to  this  un 
dertaking  from  a  real  admiration  of  thefe  Poets, 
grounded,  as  we  apprehend,  on  their  genuine  ex 
cellencies,  and  a  thorough  perfuafion  that  the  Works 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  may  proudly  claim  a 
fecond  place  in  the  Englifti  Drama,  nearer  to  the 
firft  than  the  third,  to  thofe  of  Shakefpeare;  fome 
of  their  Plays  being  fo  much  in  his  manner,  that 
they  can  fcarcely  be  diftingufhed  to  be  the  work 
of  another  hand.  4 
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hands;  yet  I  am  willing  to  grant,  on  Mr.  Farmer's 
authority,   that  Shakefpeare  borrowed  part  of  the 
plot  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,    from  that  old 
tranflation  of  Ariofto's  play,  by  George  Gafcoign, 
and  had  no  obligations  to  Plautus.     1   will  accede 
alfo  to    the    truth    of  Dr.    Johnfon's    and    Mr. 
Farmer's  obfervation,  that  the  line  from  Terence, 
exactly   as  it    ftands   in  Shakefpeare,   is  extant  in 
Lilly  and  Udall's  Flour es  for  Latin  Speaking.    Still, 
however,  Shakefpeare's    total    ignorance    of    the 
learned  languages  remains   to  be  proved  ;    for  it 
muft  be  granted,  that  fuch  books  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  learning  thofe  languages, 
in  which  clafs  we  muft  neceflarily  rank  Shakefpeare, 
or  he   could  not  even  have  quoted  Terence  from 
Udall  or  Lilly;  nor  is  it  likely,   that  fo  rapid  a 
genius  (bould  not  have  made  fome  further  progrefs. 
"  Our  author   (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,   as  quoted  by 
"  Mr.  Farmer)  had  this  line  from  Lilly  ;  which  I 
**  mention,  that  it  may  not  be  brought  as  an  argu- 
"  ment  of  his  learning."    It  is,  however,  an  argu 
ment  that  he  read  Lilly ;  and  a  few  pages  further 
it   feems  pretty  certain,  that   the  author   of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  had  at  leaft  read  Ovidj  from 
whofe  epiftles  we  find  thefe  lines : 
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Hac  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  eft  Slgela  tellus ; 
Hie  Jleterat  Prlaml  regla  celfa  fenis. 

And  what  does  Dr.  Johnfon  fay  on  this  occafion  ? 
Nothing.  And  what  does  Mr.  Farmer  fay  on  this 
occafion  ?  Nothing. 

In  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is 
afcribed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf  to  Shakefpeare, 
there  occurs  the  word  thrafonical,  another  argument 
which  feems  to  fliew  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  comedies  of  Terence ;  not  to  mention,  that 
the  character  of  the  Schoolmafter  in  the  fame  play 
could  not  poffibly  be  written  by  a  man  who  had  tra* 
veiled  no  further  in  Latin  than  bic,  hac,  hoc. 

In  Henry  the  Sixth  we  meet  with  a  quotation  from 
Virgil, 

Yantane  anlmis  ccelefllbus  ir<z  ? 
But  this,  it  feems,  proves  nothing,  any  more  than 
the  lines  from  Terence  and  Ovid,  in  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew;  for  Mr.  Farmer  looks  on  Shake- 
fpeare's  property  in  the  comedy  to  be  extremely  dif- 
putable  ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  but  Henry  the  Sixth 
had  the  fame  author  with  Edward  the'  Third,  which 
hath  been  recovered  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Capell's 
Prolufions.    ' 
VOL,  II.  N  If 
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If  any  play  in  the  colle&ion  bears  internal  evi 
dence  of  Shakefpeare's  hand,  we  may  fairly  give 
him  Timon  of  Athens.  In  this  play  we  have  a  fami 
liar  quotation  from  Horace, 

Ira  furor  brews  eft. 

I  will  not  maintain  but  this  hemiftich  may  bs 
found  in  Lilly  or  Udall ;  or  that  it  is  not  in  the 
Palace  of  Pleafurt,  or  the  Engltjh  Plutarch  ;  or  that 
it  was  not  originally  foifted  in  by  the  players :  It 
Hands,  however,  in  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens. 

The  world  in  general,  and  thofe  who  purpofe  to . 
comment  on  Shakefpeare  in  particular,  will  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Farmer,  whofe  refearches  into  our 
old  authors  throw  a  luftre  on  many  paflages,  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  which  muft  elfe  have  been  impenetrable. 
No  future  Upton  or  Gildon  will  go  further  than 
North's  tranflation  for  Shakefpeare's  acquaintance 
with  Plutarch,  or  balance  between  Dares  Phrygius, 
and  the  Troye  bookt  of  Lydgate.  The  Hyftorie  of  Ham- 
lltty  in  black  htter9  will  for  ever  fuperfede  Saxo 
Grammaticusj  tranflated  novels  and  ballads  will, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  the  fourcesx>f  Romeo,  Lear, 
and  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  and  Shakefpeare  him- 
felf,  however  unlike  Bayes  in  other  particulars,  will 

ftand 
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{land  convi&ed  of  having  tranfuerfed  the  profe  of 
Holingfhead  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  "  that 
"  his  Jludies  lay  in  his  own  language,"  the  tranfla- 
tions  of  Ovid  are  determined  to  be  the  production  of 
Hey  wood. 

"  That  his  Jludies  were  moft  demonftratively  con- 
*6  fined  to  nature ,  and  his  own  language  J9  I  readily 
allow :  but  does  it  hence  follow  that  he  was  fo  de 
plorably  ignorant  of  every  other  tongue,  living  or 
dead,  that  he  only  "  remembered,  perhaps,  enough 
"  of  his  fchoolboy  learning  to  put  the  big,  hag,  bog, 
c<  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  H.  Evans  5  and  might  pick 
«*  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the  courfe  of 
<c  his  converfation,  a  familiar  phrafe  or  two  of 
"  French  or  Italian  ?"  In  Shakefpeare's  plays  both 
thefe  laft  languages  are  plentifully  fcattered :  but 
then,  we  are  told,  they  might  be  impertinent  addi 
tions  of  the  players.  Undoubtedly  they  might:  but 
there  they  are,  and,  perhaps,  few  of  the  players  had 
much  more  learning  than  Shakefpeare. 

Mr.  Farmer  himfelf  will  allow  that  Shakefpeare 
began  to  learn  Latin  :  I  will  allow  that  his  Jludies 
lay  in  Englifh  :  but  why  infift  that  he  neither  made 
any  progrefs  at  fchool  ;  nor  improved  his  acquiii- 
tions  there  ?  The  general  encomiums  of  Suckling, 
N  2  Denham, 
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Denham,  Milton,  &c .  on  his  native  genius  *  ,  prove 
nothing;  and  Ben  Jonfon's  celebrated  charge  of 
Shakefpeare's  fmall  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek  f  ,  feems 
abfolutely  to  decide  that  he  had  feme  knowledge 
of  both  5  and  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  time,  a 
man,  who  has  any  Greek,  is  feldom  without  a  very 
competent  mare  of  Latin  j  and  yet  fuch  a  man  is 
very  likely  to  ftudy  Plutarch  in  Englifh,  and  to  read 
tranflations  of  Ovid. 

*  Mr.  Farmer  clofes  thefe  general  teftimonies  of  Shakefpeare's  having 
been  only  indebted  to  nature,  by  faying,  "  He  came  out  of  her  hand,  as 
•«  fame  one  elfe  expreffes  it,  like  Pallas  out  of  Jove's  head,  at  full  growth 
"  and  mature.'*  It  is  whimfical  e»ough,  that  this  fame  one  elfe,  whofe 
expreflion  is  here  quoted  to  countenance  the  general  notion  of  Shakefpeare's 
want  of  literature,  (hould  be  no  other  than  myfelf.  Mr.  Farmer  does  not 
chufe  to  mention  where  he  met  with  this  expreffion  of  fame  one  elfe ;  and 
fame  one  elfe  does  not  ehufe  to  mention  where  he  dropt  it. 

-r  In  defence  of  the  various  reading  of  this  paflage,  given  in  the  preface 
to  the  laft  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  "  fmall  Latin,  and  no  Greek,"  Mr. 
Farmer  tells  us,  that  "  it  was  adopted  above  a  century  ago  by  W.  Towers, 
*'  in  a  panegyrick  on  Cartwright."  Surely,  Towers  having  faid  that 
Cartwright  had  no  deck,  is  no  proof  that  Ben  Jonfon  faid  fo  of  Shake, 
fpearc. 
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THIS  Appendix  to  the  fecond  Edition  of  the 
tranflation  of  Terence  would  not  have  had 
a  place  in  this  collection,  if  it  had  not  repeatedly- 
appeared  among  the  numerous  Prolegomena  to  the 
late  Variorum  Editions  of  Shakefpeare,  accompanied 
with  Annotations  which  feem  to  require  fome 
notice. 

Mr.  Steevens  in  a  Preface  fubjoined  to  that  of 
Dr.  Johnfon  having  firft  declared  that  "  the  difpute 
about  the  learning  of  Shakefpeare  is  now  finally 
fettled,"  the  reader  is,  at  the  clofe  of  the  copy  of 
this  Appendix,  referred  to  Dr.  Farmer's  reply  in  a 
Note  on  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  Acl:  If.  Sc,  ii. 
p.  435;  Edit,  of  1/78. 

The  Note  in  queftion,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 

the  Editors,  is  rather  long  ;  but  I  truft  I  fliall  do  no 

N  3  injufticc 
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injuftice   to  Dr.  Farmer's  argument,   by   felecting 
only  his  part  of  it. 

<c  Dr.  Warburton  is  certainly  right  in  his  fuppo- 
"  fition  that  Florio  is  meant  by  the  chara&er  of 
"  Holofernes.  Florio  had  given  the  firft  affront. 
<c  The  plaies,  fays  he,  that  they  plaie  in  Eng- 
<c  land,  are  neither  right  comedies^  nor  right  tragedies ; 
"  but  reprefentations  of  hiftories  without  any  de- 
"  corum." — The  fcraps  of  Latin  and  Italian  are 
"  tranfcribed  from  his  works,  particularly  the  pro- 
"  verb  about  Venice^  which  has  been  corrupted  fo 
<c  much.  The  affectation  of  the  letter •,  which  argues 
"facilities  is  likewife  a  copy  of  his  manner.  We 
*'  meet  with  much  of  it  in  the  fonnets  to  his 
4<  patrons. 

t(  In  Italic  your  lordlhip  well  hath  feene 
"  Their  manners,  monuments,  magnificence, 
*'  Their  language  learnt,  in  found,  in  ftile,  in  fenfc, 
**  Proving  by  profiting  where  you  have  beent^ 
"  To  adde  to  fore-learn'd  facultieyiza litie  / 

<c  We  fee  then  the  character  of  the  Schoolmafter 
<c  might  be  written  with  lefs  learning    than  Mr, 
"  Colman   conje£tured :    nor   is    the   ufe    of    the 
"  word  tbrafonical)  any  argument  that  the  author  had 
2  "  read 
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*<  read  Terence.  It  was  introduced  to  our  language 
e<  long  before  Shakefpeare's  time.  Stanyhurft  writes, 
<«  in  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
*c  epigrams, 

((  Lynckt  was  in  wedlocke  a  lofty  thrafonical  hufsnuffe." 

"  It  can  fcarcely  be  neceflary  to  animadvert 
«  any  further  upon  what  Mr.  Colman  has  ad- 
«  vanced  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Terence.  If  this 
*c  gentleman  at  his  leifure  from  modern  plays,  will 
*c  condefcend  to  open  a  few  old  ones,  he  will  foon 
*c  be  fatisfied  that  Shakefpeare  was  obliged  to  learn 
«c  and  repeat  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeffion  fuch 
<c  Latin  Fragments,  as  are  met  with  in  his  works. 
"The  formidable  one,  ir a  furor  brruis  */?,  which 
<c  is  quoted  from  ^Iimon^  may  be  found,  not  in  plays 
"  only,  but  in  every  tritical  eflay  from  that  of  king 
"  James  to  that  of  dean  Swift  inclufive.  I  will 
«c  only  add  that  if  Mr.  Colman  had  previoufly 
«c  looked  at  the  panegyrick  on  Cartwright,  he  could 
"  not  fo  ftrangely  have  mifreprefented  my  argument 
te  from  it :  but  thus  it  muft  ever  be  with  the  moft 
"  ingenious  men,  when  they  talk  without  book.  Let 
"  me  however  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ce  ledging  the  very  genteel  language  which  he  has 
"  been  pleafed  to  ufe  on  this  occafion," 

N  4  «  Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Warton  informs  us  in  his  Life  of  Srr 
"  Thomas  Pope,  that  there  was  an  old  play  of  Ho» 
"  lophernes,  acted  before  the  princefs  Elizabeth  in 
«  the  Year  1556." 

FARMER. 

In  the  Edition  of  Shakefpeare,  publifhed  in  1785, 
this  Appendix  again  appears  with  the  fame  reference 
to  Dr.  Farmer's  reply,  and  the  addition  of  the  fol 
lowing  Ar^notation  on  the  laft  note  in  the  Ap 
pendix. 

t  "  It  will  appear  ftill  more  whimfical  that  this 
feme  one  elfe^  whofe  expreffion  is  here  quoted,  may 
have  his  claim  to  it  fuperfeded  by  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Young,  who  in  his  Cinjefturts  on  Original  Com- 
-pofition^  (p.  100,  vol.  V.  Edit.  1773)  has  the  follow 
ing  fentence.  c<  An  adult  genius  comes  out  of  Na- 
"  ture's  hands,  as  Pajlas  out  of  Jove's  head,  at  full 
"  growth  and  mature.  Shakefpeare's  genius  was  of 
"  this  kind."  Where  fome  one  elfe  the  firft  may 
have  intermediately  dropped  the  contefted  expreffion, 
I  cannot  afcertain :  but  fome  one  elfe  the  fecond  tran- 
cribed  it  from  the  author  already  mentioned.'* 

ANON. 
I  flatter 
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J  flatter  myfelf  that  my  remarks  on  the  fubje&  of 
the  Learning  of  Shakefpeare,  and  my   idea  of   the 
extent  of  his  literature,  were  not  extravagant ;  and 
that  I  exprefied  myfelf  in  fuch  terms  as  were  not 
calculated  to  provoke  cenfure,  or  ridicule.     For  my 
own  part,  though  I  took  no  decided  part  in  the  quef- 
tion,  I  muft  confefs  that  the  wit  and  pleafantry  of 
the  replies  and  annotations  have  not  materially  'al 
tered  my  opinion,  which  the  Editors  would  have 
more  fairly  fubmitted  to  their  readers,  if  Dr.  Far 
mer's  reply  had  been  given  with  the  Appendix,  in- 
ftead   of  being  transferred  to  another  volume,  be- 
caufe  fome  part  of   his  obfervations    related  to  a 
character  of  the  play  contained  in  it.     I  muft  own 
too  that  I  was  rather  furprifed  to  fee   the  Reverend 
EfTayift,  whofe  remarks  I  had  treated  fo  refpectfully, 
making  his  reply  as  a  flippant  Annotator  on  another 
publication,  and  rifmg  from  the  bottom  of  the  page 
of  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  under  the  wing  of  that 
Editor,  whom  in  the  fecond  impreffion  of  his  EfTay 
he  had  ftyled  "  one  of  the  firjl  Criticks  of  the  Age, 
"  who  was  pleafed  to  declare  on  reading  the  former 
*c  edition,  that  THE  QUESTION  is  now  FOR  EVER 
<c  DECIDED  !"  With  what  complacency  thefe  acute 
Criticks  interchange  flatteries  and  compliments,  and 
bow  freely  do  they  throw  out  cenfures  and  farcafms 

upon 
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upon  others  ;  giving  currency  to  each  by  annexing 
them  to  the  popular  text  of  Shakefpeare ! 

The  Note  of  Dr.  Farmer  referred  to  in  the  Ap 
pendix  concerning  Shakefpfari  s  fmall  Latin  and  LESS 
Greek  in  the  firft  Edition  of  his  £fiay,  1767,  ftands 
thus. 

"  This  pafTage  of  Ben  Jonfon^  fo  often  quoted, 
<c  is  given  us  in  the  admirable  preface  to  the  late 
"  Edition,  with  a  various  reading,  "  fmall  Latin 
**  and  no  Greek,"  which  hath  been  held  up  to  the 
c*  Publick  for  a  modern  fophiftication  :  yet  whether 
"  an  error  or  not,  it  was  adopted  above  a  Century 
4C  ago  by  a  Panegyrift  on  Cartwrlght" 

On  reading  the  above  note  I  confefs  that  I  did 
not  think  it  necefTary  to  confult  Towers's  Panegy- 
rick  on  Cartwright,  taking  it  for  granted,  on  the 
Effayift's  note,  that  Towers  had  applied  the  line  to 
the  fubjeft  of  his  panegyrick,  as  Jonfon  had  done 
before  him;  and  yet  I  cannot  even  after  this 
frank  conceffion  account  for  Dr.  Farmer's  triumph 
on  fo  flight  a  mifapprehenfion,  that  does  not  at  all 
affe£b  the  main  queftion,  or  eftablifh  the  authority 
of  the  various  reading.  The  pafiage  in  the  verfes 

of 
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of  Towers  prefixed   to  the  works  of  Cartwright 
printed  in  1651,  runs  thus 


W**  ewas  not  f°  poorely  meek, 
As  theirs  whofe  LITTLE  Latin  and  NO  Greek; 
Confiri  d  their  <whole  difcourfe  to  a  ftreet  phrafe, 
Such  dialed  as  their  next  neighbours  was. 

From  this  quotation  it  will  not  only  appear  that 
I  have  at  length  confulted  the  panegyrick  on  Cart- 
wright,  but  that  when  tatting  without  book,  I  had 
not  fo  Jirangely  mifreprefented  the  Doff  or'  s  argument 
from  it.  His  own  note  to  the  firfl  edition  of  his 
Eflay  certainly  tended  to  countenance  the  various 
reading  of  "  fmall  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  by  the  adop 
tion  of  the  line  by  Towers.  His  Comment  on  the 
Appendix  implies,  either  from  my  wilfulnefs  or 
careleflhefs,  a  mifreprefentation  of  his  argument  ;  but 
furely,  whether  Towers  applied  the  difputed  line  to 
Cartwright,  or  his  fuppofed  Rivals  in  the  Drama, 
was  of  no  real  confequence  :  though  by  the  by  his 
adoption  contains  more  various  readings  than  one  ; 
and  yet  the  teftimony  of  Ben  Jonfon,  on  which  I 
grounded  my  opinion,  remains  unimpeached.  On 
the  whole  then  have  not  the  Criticks  Jirangely  mif- 
reprefented  MY  argument  ? 

I  give 
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I  give  due  praife  to  the  ingenious  but  anony~ 
mous  Annotator  in  the  laft  edition  of  Shakefpeare, 
who  has  clearly  proved  that  Dr.  Farmer  tranfcribed 
his  allufion  to  Pallas  from  Dr.  Younge,  and  not 
from  feme  om  elfe.  The  thought  is  obvious,  and 
might  without  improbability  occur  to  different 
writers ;  but  the  fimilarity  of  expreffion,  "  at  full 
« growth  .and  mature,"  proves  beyond  controverfy 
from  whence,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  allufion 
was  taken.  But  after  all,  what  is  that  matter  to 
the  Learning  of  Shakefpeare  ? 

On  that  fubjecl:  I  never  engaged  myfelf  as  a  cham* 
pion  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  but  having  been 
in  fome  fort  forced  into  the  difpute,  I  cannot  but 
feife  every  occafion  to  applaud  the  ingenuity  as  well 
as  indefatigable  induftry  of  the  Variorum  Editors, 
who  in  the  fame  vein  of  argument  may  hereafter 
proceed  to  prove  that  Shakefpeare  could  neither  read 
nor  write.     The  almoft   illegible  plate,  engraved 
after  his  hand-writing,  will  not,  perhaps,  convince 
every  infpedtor  that  the  poet  did  not  write  his  name 
as  his  cotemporaries  on  the  flage  have  handed  it 
down  to  us;   though  it  differs  not  only   from   the 
recent  orthography  of  the  Editors,   "  thofe  new 
"  tuners  of  accents,"  as  well  as  from  the  Stratford 

Parifh 
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Parifh  Regifter,  to  which  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  im- 
pre/fion  from  his  Apollo  Prefs  has  religioufly  adhered. 
The  Latin  in  his  plays  is  ftill  allowed  to  hold  its 
place;  but  we  are  told,  left  the  reader  fhould  be 
dazzled  by  it,  that  Shakefpeare  was  obliged  to 
"  read  and  repeat  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeffion 
"  fuch  Latin  Fragments  as  are  found  in  his  works/' 
And  we  are  expedled  to  embrace  this  opinion. 

Before  his  Poems,  infcribed  in  his  own  name  to 
his  noble  Patron,  Southampton,  ftand,  as  a  Motto, 
two  lines  from  Ovid,  as  palpable  as  thofe  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  But  perhaps  it  will  at 
length  be  difcovered,  that  thofe  Poems  were  not 
written  by  Shakefpeare ;  or,  if  they  were,  that  the 
lines  had  before  been  prefixed  to  fome  other  black 
lettered  pamphlet  of  that  age  5  or  at  leaft  that 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  compaffion  to  his  illiterate  friend, 
fuggefted  the  Motto,  which  the  Skake-fcene  of  the 
times,  for  fo  the  witlings  of  the  day,  favouring  the 
old  orthography,  called  Shake- fpeare,  could  not 
himfelf  fupply. 

In  return  for  the  civilities  of  the  Variorum  Editors 
I  beg  leave  to  propofe  a  fmall  emendation  in  their 
LIST  OF  PLAYS  altered  from  SHAKESPEARE,  in 
which  they  have  done  me  the  honour  of  attributing 

to 
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to  me,  without  any  authority,  two  alterations  of  the 
Midfummer  Night's  Dream.  Of  the  firft,  it  is 
true,  I  attended  the  rehearfals,  at  the  exprefs  defire 
of  Mr.  Garrick,  on  his  going  abroad  ;  but  the 
revival,  as  I  foretold,  failing  of  fuccefs,  the  piece 
was,  by  my  advice,  reduced  to  two  ads  under  the 
title  of  A  "Fairy  Tale,  fo  that  I  was  little  more 
than  a  Godfather  on  the  occafion,  and  the  Alterations, 
like  fome  of  the  Variorum  Annotations3  fhould  have 
been  fubfcribed  ANON. 


When  Criticks  make  a  lucky  hit, 
Proud  of  a  note  of  Sterling  worth 

Each  gives  his  name  as  Sponfor ; 
But  when  mean  malice  aims  at  Wit, 
Like  Francis  in  King  Hal  the  Fourthj 

Each  cries— Anon*  Anon,  Sir! 
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SHYLOCK's     REPLY 


TO        THE 


SENATE     OF     VENICE. 


THERE  are    few  paflages   in  the  plays    of 
Shakefpeare,  that  have   been   more   repeat 
edly  the  fubjecl;  of  critical  animadverfion  than  a  part 
of  Shylock's  reply  to  the  Duke  and  the  Magnificos 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  lines  in  queftion  in  the  fecond  folio,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  run  thus  :  and  the  fecond  folio 
is,  I  believe,  in  this  inftance,  an  exa<5t  tranfcript 
of  the  nrft. 

"  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pigge ; 
«f  Some  that  are  madde,  if  they  behold  a  cat : 

"And 
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se  And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  fmgs  i'th'  nofe, 
"  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  Affeftion. 
ff  Maifters  of  paffion  fwayes  it  to  the  moode, 
"  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths." 

Rowe,  the  firft  modern  Editor,  himfelf  a  Poer, 
willing  I  fuppofe  to  preferve  the  poetical  expreffion 
with  no  more  violation  of  the  text,  than  what  was 
necefTary  to  reconcile  it  to  fenfe  and  grammar,  gives, 
as  was  his  manner,  without  quoting  any  authority, 
the  fifth  and  part  of  the  fixth  line  thus. 

*'  Mafterlefs  paffion  fways  it  to  the  mood 
"  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths. 

This  reading,  conveying  a  clear  idea  without  any 
great  violence  to  the  firft  imprefiions,  was  received 
and  adopted  by  Pope,  Theobald,  and  Hanmer. 

Theobald  however  willing  to  fupport  a  propofed 
emendation  of  his  ingenious  affiftant  Dr.  Thirlby, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  introduce  a  Comment  of 
Warburton,  ftarts  a  difficulty  concerning  the  rela« 
tive  it  ( fways  //)  which,  according  to  Rowe's  read 
ing,  eafily  and  ncceflarily  refers  to  the  word  Affec~ 
tisn  in  the  line  immediately  preceding. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Thirlby's  emendation  confifted  in  a  new 
mode  of  pun&uation,  by  which  he  thiis  adjufted 
the  doubtful  lines  in  the  pafTage. 

ff  And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  fmgs  i'th*  nofe, 
"  Cannot  contain  their  urine.     For  Afeftion, 
"  Mafter  of  paflion,  fways  it  to  the  mood 
"  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths." 

Warburton,  with  a  refined  commentary,  rejects 
the  reading  of  Rowe,  preferves  the  old  pointing, 
but  changes  the  number  of  the  verb,  reading  fway 
for  fways.  Affettion^  he  interprets  to  be  «fed  for 
fympetbyi  and  we  learn  from  the  fecond  edition 
of  Dr.  Farmer's  Eflay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakefpeare,  that  Affeft'wn^  in  the  fenfe  of  fym* 
pathy,  was  formerly  technical,  and  fo  ufed  by 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  many  other 
writers. 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  republication  in  1760,  of  the 
twenty  plays  of  Shakefpeare  firft  printed  in  quarto, 
from  a  profefled  collation  of  four  different  copies  of 
this  play,  entitles  the  Drama  "  The  Comicall  Hif- 
"  tory  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  exhibit? 
the  paflage  in  queftion,  thus 

(  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig  : 
"  'Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat; 
VOL,  II.  O  « And 
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(f  And  others  when  the  bagpipe  fings  i'th*  nofe 
"  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  Affeftion, 
"  Matters  of  paffipn  fwayes  it  ta  the  mood 
".Of  what  it  likes  or  loathes." 

Here  the  old  pointing  is  preferved,  but  the  fpelling 
is  in  general  more  modern  than  even  that  of  the  fe- 
cond  folio,  which  was  indeed  an  earlier  publication 
than  two  of  the  collated  quartos. 

The  word  Ma/ten  is  exadlly  conformable  to  our 
prefent  orthography  ;  and  this  noun,  governing  the 
verb  that  follows,  is  the  moft  material  in  the  whole 
fentence  :  fo  material  indeed  that  in  order  to  preferve 
it,  the  Modern  Editors,  while  they  embrace  the 
punctuation  of  Thirlby,  make  a  ilill  further  devia 
tion  from  the  old  copies,  and,  changing  the  number 
of  both  noun  and  verb,  give  the  paflage  thus, 

"  For  Affeaiom, 

€t  Matters  of  paffion,  f<woy  it  to  the  mood 
"  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths." 

This  reading  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Malone  converting  the  noun  Mofters  into  % 
verb,  and  changing  it  into  our  reads  thus, 

"  For 
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"  For  AfFeaion 

*(  Mafters  our  paffion,  (Ways  it  to  the  mood 
"  Of  what,  &c." 

The  patient  and  laborious  Capel,  who  commenced 
his  refearches  long  before  all  the  Editors  fince  Han- 
mer,  and  yet  fuffered  thofe  Editors  to  anticipate, 
and  almoft  fuperfede  his  own  publication,  the  dili 
gent  but  tardy  Capel  adopts  the  punctuation  of 
Thirlby,  and  regulates  the  paflage  thus, 

"  For  AfFeaion, 

"  Miflrefs  of  rjaflion,  fways  it  to  the  mood 
"  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths." 

Capel,  with  his  ufual  fidelity,  gives  the  rejected 
reading  <c  Maifters  of"  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  as  it  fhould  feem,  fiom  the  principle  eftablifhed 
in  his  Introduction,  from  the  okleft  quarto*  Of 
Capel  the  Variorum  Editors  take  no  notice. 

It  is  remarkable  alfo  that  Theobald  in  his  note 
reporting  Thirlby's  propofed  emendation,  joins  an 
afterifk  to  the  word  Mafter  referring  to  another 
various  reading  or  conjecture, — Or  MISTRESS  ;  but 
whether  this  was  the  original  fuggeftion  of  Thirlby, 
or  of  himfelf,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  In  old 
books  the  mode  of  fpelling  the  word  Miflrefs  often 
O  a  approaches 
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approaches  very  near  to  the  word  Maljlers  in  the 
text ;  and  Mr.  Steevens,  who  reads  Mafters^  and  for 
the  fake  of  Grammatical  Concordance  changes  Af- 
fettion  to  Affettions,  yet  quotes  a  paflage  from  Othello, 
which  though  produced  with  another  intention,  yet 
countenances  in  this  inftance  the  reading  of  Capel. 

"  And  though  we  have  there  a  Subftitute  of  moft 
"  allowed  fufficiency,  yet  Opinion^  a  Sovereign  Mis- 
"i  TRESS  of  Effe&s,  throws  a  more  fafe  voice  on 
"  you." 

I  muft  confefs  that  I  cannot  difcover  on  what 
principle  all  the  Editors,  fmce  Theobald  and  Han- 
mef,  have  followed  the  punctuation  of  Thirl  by. 
It  is  impoffible,  1  think,  for  any  reader,  accuftomed 
to  the  manner  of  our  old  writers,  not  to  feel  a  cer 
tain  harfhnefs  in  the  new  regulation  of  the  text,  or 
indeed  to  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  old  books 
gave  the  fecond  line  correctly,  as  at  that  time  fpoken 
on  the  ftage,  a-nd  originally  written  by  the  Author. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  Affgftion.  I  never 
heard,  excellent  and  very  Shylock  as  he  is,  Mack- 
lin's  full  flop  in  the  middle  of  this  verfe  without  a 
{hock;  and  the  following  words  of  the  line,  not 
only  foften  the  expreffion,  but  are  moft  eafy  and 

natural 
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natural.  We  ftill  apply  the  verb  affeR  in  the  fame 
fenfe  that  Shylock  here  ufes  the  noun  derived  from 
it,  and  the  fimple  meaning  of  the  line  is,  that 
«  Others  are  fo  affetted  by  the  found  of  the  bagpipe 
«*  that  they  cannot  contain  themfelves." 

The  mode  of  Affettion  here  fignified,  granting 
the  oljd  text  to  be  genuine,  muft  be  Sympathy^ 
illuftrated  by  an  example  oppofed  to  thofe  before 
enumerated  j  and  the  oppofition  marked,  like  the 
hie  &  ille  of  the  Latin,  by  the  words  fome  and  others  j 
though  without  the  two  laft  words  of  the  line  the 
contraft  is  lefs  clear,  and  the  effect  of  the  bap- 
pipe  might  be  a  third  inftance  of  Antipathy.  Thirl- 
by's  punctuation,  and  Rowe's  reading,  each  fuppofe 
jAffeftlon  to  fignify  both  Sympathy  and  Antipathy. 
Each  Critick  muft  be  allowed  to  be  ingenious : 
fome  word,  or  phrafe,  or  line,  expreflive  of  an  irre- 
fiftible  influence  over  our  likings  and  loathings,  (for 
Shylock  fpeaks  of  both)  as  well  as  governing  the 
verb  /ways,  is  moft  certainly  the  grand  Defideratumy 
tfte  one  thing  requifite  to  regulate  and  explain  this 
difficult  paflage. 

The  paflage,    as  it  ftands  in  the  old  books,    is 
evidently  defe&iye  or  corrupt,  or  both,  and  jhough 

03  the 
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the  reading  Mijlrefs  for  Maflers  may  remedy  the 
corruption,  and  bring  the  noun  and  verb,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  Syntax,  to  accord  with  each 
other,  ftill  there  remains  an  imperfection  in  the 
context,  which  has  driven  the  commentators,  as 
their  laft  refource,  to  a  new  mode  of  punctuation. 
My  own  method  may,  perhaps,  appear  ftill  more 
defperate  3  but  defperate  difeafes  require  defperate 
remedies,  and  without  fome  topical  applications  the 
cafe  under  coniideration  is  confefiedly  incurable  : 
and  I  cannot  well  explain  myfelf  without  fome  dif- 
fe£Uon.  I  muft  beg  leave  therefore  to  give  a  brief 
analyfis  of  Shylock's  reply  to  the  Duke,  who  tells 
him  that  the  court  recommend  lenity  to  Anthonio, 
and  expect  a  gentle  anfwer  from  the  profecutor. — • 
His  anfwer  is  to  this  effect, 

<c  I  have  taken  a  folemn  oath  to  exa&  the  penalty 
"  on  the  Bond,  and  deny  me  juftice  at  your  peril ! 
"  If  you  demand  why  I  prefer  a  pound  of  flelh  to 
<c  three  thoufand  ducats,  I  anfwer,  //  is  my  humour. 
«  Or,  if  that  anfwer  be  unfatisfa£tory  ;  I  add  that 
u  there  is  an  uncontroulable  and  unaccountable  in- 
"  fluence,  affe&ing  the  mind,  predominating  fo 
"  abfolutely  over  the  paflions,  as  to  impell  them, 
"  in  fpite  of  reafon,  and  of  will*  adti.ng  in  fome 

"  men 
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"  men  by  Antipathy^  and  in  others  by  Sympathy. 
"  There  are  inftances  of  both.  I  am  an 
"  inftance  of  Antipathy.  I  abhor,  I  hate  An- 
"  thonio :  and  this  Hatred,  this  Antipathy,  is  the 
*6  only  anfwer  that  I  will,  or  can  give,  why  I  prefer 
<f  a  loling  fuit  to  a  lucrative  compofiticn." 

This  I  take  to  be  a  fair  abftracT:  of  Shylock's  an 
fwer,  who,  waving  thejic  volo  with  which  he  follows 
up  his  oath,  proceeds  to  defend  his  conduct  by 
the  example  of  other  men,  fubjec~r,  like  himfelf, 
to  the  irrefiftible  dominion  of  Sympathy  and  An 
tipathy. 

On  the  whole  therefore  I  conceive  that  the  ori 
ginal  punctuation  fhould  be  maintained,  that  the 
word  Maifters  in  the  old  copies  fhould  be  read  Mif- 
trefs9  and  that  the  imperfection  in  the  fenfe,  accord 
ing  to  that  reading,  arifes  from  a  line  or  two  loft 
or  dropt  at  the  prefs,  in  which  the  words  Sympathy 
and  Antipathy ,  fo  congenial  to  the  argument,  had 
moft  probably  a  place. 

To  fubmit  this  opinion,  and   the  whole  of  my 

comment,  fairly    to   the  reader,    I   fhall   conclude 

thefe   obfervations   with   a  tranfcript  of  the  whole 

fpeech  from  the  fecond  folio,   only  introducing  in 

O  4  another 
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another  charafter  the  variation  of  Miflrefs 
together  with  one  intercalary  line,  meant  (like  the  day 
in  Leap-year)  to  complete  the  fyftem,  and  to  convey 
the  real  meaning  of  the  author.  His  reaj  words  are 
now  irrecoverable. 

The  Duke  concludes  the  addrefs  to  Shylock, 
in  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  himfelf,  with  thefe 
words. 

We  do  expect  a  gentle  anfwer,  Jew. 
Shylock's  anfwer  is  as  follows. 

(t  I  have  poflefst  your  Grace  with  what  I  purpofc, 
**  And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  fworne 
"  To  have  the  due  and  forfet  of  my  bond, 
(<  If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 

"  Upon  your  Charter,  and  your  Cities  freedome* 
/*•  .    i 

"  You'l  aike  me  why  I  rather  choofe  to  have 

cc  A  weight  of  carrion  flefh,  then  to  receive 
f(  Three  thoufand  Ducats,  He  not  anfwer  that ; 
<f  But  fay  it  is  my  humor;  Is  it  anfwered  ? 
;t  What  if  my  houfe  be  troubled  with  a  Rat 

"  -Aucj 
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<(  And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thoufand  Ducate* 

ft  To  have  it  bain'd  ?  What,  are  you  anfwer'd  yet  ? 

"  Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pigge ; 

"  Some 'that  are  madde,  if  they  behold  a  cat :    / 

"  And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  fings  i'th'  nofe, 

*f  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection. 

te  Sovereign  Antipathy,  or  Sympathy , 

'f  Miftrefs  of  paflien,  fwayes  it  to  the  moode 

"  Of  what  it  likes  or  loaths,  now  for  your  anfwer— • 

(S  As  there  is  no  firme  reafon  to  be  rendred 

"  Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pigge  ? 

"  Why  he  a  harmlefs  neceflary  cat  ? 

"  "Why  he  a  woollen  bagpipe?  but  of  force 

"  Muft  yeeld  to  fuch  inevitable  lhame, 

€t  As  to  offend  himfelf  being  offended : 

"  So  can  I  give  no  reafon,  nor  I  will  not, 

"  More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certaine  loathing 

"  I  beare  Anthonid,  that  I  follow  thus 

((  A  loofing  fuit  againft  him  ?  Are  you  anfwered :" 

If  this  expofition  is  not  convincing  and  conclu- 
five,  it  were  in  vain  to  add  more  arguments  to  en 
force  it.  Faleat,  quantum  valere  poteft !  The  few 
faults  in  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copy  are  fo  ob 
vious,  that  they  cannot  miflead  the  attentive  reader; 
but  the  defect  in  the  conftrudlion,  without  addition 
or  alteration,  is  irremoveable.  The  laft  expedient 

having, 
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having,  in  my  humble  opinion,  proved  unfuccefsfuJ, 
a  clofe  confideration  of  the  whole  paflage  fuggefted 
the  former.  With  what  propriety  the  reader  will 
determine. 

Some  difficulties,  for  Criticks  will  create  difficul 
ties,  have  arifen  from  other  lines  in  this  fpeech. 
Johnfon  never  faw  a  woollen  bagpipe,  and  therefore 
propofes  to  read  wooden.  A  wooden  reading,  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  converts  mto  fwelling  or  fwollen^ 
but  though  Johnfon  never  faw  a  woollen  bagpipe, 
Shakefpeare  might  have  feen  one,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  conceive.  I  think  I  have  feen  one :  the  bag 
I  mean,  for  the  pipe,  as  he  fuppofes,  was  of 
wood. 

The  edition  alfo  of  1778,  now  under  my  eye, 
reads, 

"  As  to  offend  himfelf,  being  offended/' 

The  twenty  plays  published  by  Mr.  Steevens  in 
the  year  1760,  from  a  collation  of  the  quartos,  ex 
hibit,  printing  more  elegantly, 

"  As  to  offend,  himfelf  being  offended/' 

In  thefe  matters  of  critical  nicety  fuch  trifles  are 

not  unworthy  of  obfervation,  though  perhaps  the 

4  flight 
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flight  variation  might  not  have  the  fan&ion  of  the 
ingenious  Editor,  but  be  only  an  error  of  the 
prefs. 


Since  the  foregoing  article  was  prepared  for 
the  prefs,  looking  into  the  Variorum  edition  of Shake- 
fpeare  publifhed  in  the  year  1785  for  the  purpofe  of 
tranfcribing  the  anonymous  Annotation  on  my  Note 
to  the  Appendix,  I  find  that  Mr.  Malone  profefTes 
to  have  altered  his  opinion  on  this  much  contefted 
pafTage,  and  now  believes,  as  I  do,  the  old  reading 
of  the  line  "  Cannot  contain,  &c."  to  be  genuine, 
deriving  the  noun  affeStlon^  as  I  have  done,  from  the 
verb  affeff,  but  applying  it,  like  Theobald,  and 
Thirlby,  and  the  Modern  Editors,  to  both  Sympa 
thy  and  Antipathy.  In  confequence  of  this  inter 
pretation  he  now  reads,  for  the  fake  of  concord, 

"  Mafters  of  pajjion  SWAY,  fcfr." 

A  fubfequent  note,  fubfcribed  EDITOR,  gives  the 
old  reading  from  the  Author  of  the  REMARKS  with' 
a  fimilar  explanation  of  Affeftion,  but  with  no  alte 
ration  or  explanation  of  the  falfe  concord. 

The 
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The  reading  of  the  line,  fuppofed  ro  be  a  poffible 
irratum  in  the  edition  of  1778  is  continued,  as  well 
as  the  reading  of  the  paffage  in  queftion,  unfupported 
by  plaufible  conjedure,  tafte,  or  authority* 
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......  vehcius  £f?  cltius  nos 

Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domeftica,  magnis 
Cum  fubeunt  anlmos  aufloribus.     Unus  &  alter 
Forfitan  hoc  fpernant  juvenes,  quibus  arte  benignay 
JEt  meltore  Into  finxit  prtecordia  Titan. 
Sed  rellquos  fugieiida  patrum  vejligia  ducant^ 
Et  msn/lrata  dm  veteris  trabet  orblta  culpa. 

*     *     #     *     *     *     # 

Gratum  eft^  quod  p  atria  civ  em  populoque  dedifti% 
St  facts,  ut  patritf  fit  idoneus^  utilis  agris^ 
TJtllis  &  bellorum^  et  pads  rebus  agendis. 

Plurimum  enim  intererit  quibus  artibus>  &  quibus 
kunc  tu 

Morlbus  inftituas* 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv. 


THOUGHTS 

ON 

s          •> 

PUBLICK    EDUCATION 


LOCKE,  who  by  his  intelle&ual  refearches  has 
made  his  name  as  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Englifli  Literature  as  thofe  of  Bacon  or  Newton, 
has  among  other  fmaller  works  bequeathed  to  pofte- 
rity  a  fhort  tra£fc  entitled  "  Some  Thoughts  con- 
"  cerning  Education."  In  this  tracl:,  containing 
many  excellent  remarks,  many  inftances  of  fhrewd 
penetration,  and  much  valuable  information,  he 
has  avowed  himfelf  a  declared  enemy  to  Publick 

Education, 
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Education,  which  he  confiders  as  a  facrifice  of  inno- 
cency  to  confidence,  concluding  "  that  it  is  im« 
€<  poflible  to  keep  a  lad  from  the  fpreading  conta^ 
«'  gion,  \fyou  will  venture  him  abroad IN  THE  HERD, 
*c  and  truft  to  chance  or  his  own  inclination^  for  the 
**  choice  of  his  company  at  fchooL" 

Who  would  not  (brink  at  the  thoughts  of  en 
countering  fo  formidable  an  adverfary,  armed  at  all 
points  with  ftrong  natural  Senfe,  keen  Obfervation, 
Satire,  Humour,  and  Argument  ?  for  fuch  weapons 
he  has  wielded,  and  with  fuch  armour  has  he  de 
fended  himfelf,  on  the  fubjecl:  now  under  confidera- 
tion,  directing  all  his  attacks  againft  the  principle? 
I  have  undertaken  to  defend.  Yet  erercifing  that 
freedom,  of  which  he  has  himfelf  given  both  the 
precept  and  example,  I  venture  to  think  for  my- 
felf,  and  in  my  turn  to  fubmit  my  thoughts  to  thai 
Publick. 

Nullius  addiftus  jurart  in  verba  Magiftri* 

Locke's  Thoughts  on  Education^  though  publilhed 
in  one  continued  feries,  and  fplit  into  feclions, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  is  yet,  as  ths 

dedication, 
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dedication  declares,  the  mere  fubftance  of  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  a  private  friend,  and  indeed  may  now 
fairly  be  refolded  into  three  feparate  letters  :  for  the 
writer,  at  three  diftincl:  periods,  reverts  to  the  ftate 
of  infancy  ;  and  twice  leads  the  babe  through  child 
hood  to  youth  and  manhood  :  this  may  efcape  the 
obfervation  of  a  curfory  reader,  but  to  a  fair  and 
&ri£t  examiner  is  plain  and  obvious. 

The  following  remarks  are,  like  the  tra&  on 
which  they  are  founded,  fomewhat  loofe  and  deful- 
tory.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  follow  a  writer, 
•who  often  refumes  a  fubjeft  that  he  feems  to  have 
difmifled :  yet  order  and  method  have  been  endea 
voured  to  be  preferved,  as  far  as  was  polfible  under 
fuch  circumftances.  No  material  part  of  the  quef- 
tion,  it  is  hoped,  remains  unnoticed  :  and  it  may 
be  added  with  confidence,  that  no  argument  has  been 
intentionally  mifreprefented. 

Virtue,  Virtue  and  Wifdom^  Locke  juftly  confiders 
as  the  bafis  of  all  good  education.  They  are  indeed 
as  neceflary  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  health 
and  vigour  to  the  exertions  of  the  body.  We  will 
not  therefore  difpute  on  a  felf- evident  propofition  ; 
but  rather  endeavour  to  prove,  on  the  very  principles 

VOL.  II;  P  « of 
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of  the  traft  now  before  us,  that  Publick  Education 
is  more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
Handing,  and  lefs  dangerous  to  the  morals,  than 
Domefttck  Tuition. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  Locke 
himfelf  enters  on  the  comparifon  with  difficulty  and 
diffidence*  "  I  confefs  (fays  he  with  great  can 
dour)  both  fides  have  their  inconveniencies."  He 
then  proceeds  to  a  laboured  invective  againft  Gram 
mar  Schools,  as  unfavourable  to  the  practice  of  vir 
tue;  "  And  therefore  (fays  he  in  conclufion)  I 
"  cannot  but  prefer  breeding  of  a  young  gentleman  at 
«•  home  in  bis  father's  fight  under  a  governor ',  as  much 
"  the  beft  and  fafefl  way  to  the  great  and  main  end 
€<  of  education,  where  it  can  be  had>  and  is  ordered 
"  as  it  Jhouldbe^ 

Perfection,  no  doubt,  if  attainable,  were  much  to 
be  defired  :  but,  alas  !  Imperfection  is  the  lot  of 
all  human  undertakings ;  and  all  we  can  effect  is  to 
"follow  that  courfe,  which  is  liable  to  the  leaft  ob- 
je&ioa.  The  excellence  of  Locke's  plan  is  in  his 
own  opinion  evidently  hypothetical  ;  fo  that  he  is 
at  laft  driven  to  acknowledge  that  "  what  (hall  be 
**  refolvcd  in  the  cafe  muft  in  a  great  meafure  be 

«« left 
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r<  left  to  the  parents,  to  be  determined  by  their  cir- 
c«  cumftances  and  conveniences." 

All  that  Locke  fays  of  children,  while  children, 
that  is  while  in  a  mere  fiate  of  infancy,  is  in  gene 
ral  well  worth  notice.  He  feems  to  enter  into  all 
their  little  feelings  with  as  much  penetration,  and 
much  lefs  romance,  than  Roufleau,  whofe  EMILE> 
with  all  its  merit,  and  all  its  originality,  is  in  fa6t 
an  ingenious  amplification  of  Locke's  work,  realif- 
ing  in  himfelf  the  ideal  character  of  the  tutor  or 
governor,  and  in  Emits  the  perfon  of  the  pupil,  whom 
he  takes  up  from  his  cradle,  and  carries  to  his  mar 
riage  bed,  juft  as  Locke^advifes,  on  his  return  from 
Late  Travel.  RoufTeau's  wc'rk  however  is  not 
merely  the  little  tra&  of  Locke  dilated  and  perfoni- 
fied,  but  in  many  ihftarices  a  comment ;  fometlmes 
too  laboured  arid  refined,  and  fometimes  acute  and 
plaufible.  Few  will  agree  with  him  that  inftruclion 
muft  be  delayed  till  the  lefTons  can  be  attended  with 
experiment,  or  think  it  reafonable  to  refer  their  little 
ftudents  to  the  open  volume  of  nature,  denying  them 
the  ufe  of  books,  maps,  globes,  and  other  helps 
which  Locke  recommends.  Moft  parents  would 
think  Locke's  method  of  teaching  Geography  as 
prudent  as  it  is  fimpleand  eafy,  by  (hewing  children 
firft  the  figure  and  natural  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
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the  imaginary  and  artificial  lines  afterwards  :  but 
Roufieau  defpifes  fuch  inefficient  methods,  throws 
away  maps  and  fpheres,  and  by  his  own  example 
exhorts  teachers  to  carry  their  fcholars  at  different 
feafons  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  to  fee  the  fun  rife 
at  Midfummer  and  at  Chriftmas.  This  appears  ra 
ther  extravagant ,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  may  be 
thought  that  Rouffeau  properly  cenfures  Locke's 
maxim  of  reafoning  with  children,  which  he  truly 
fays  Locke  himfelf  appears  fo  much  embarrafTed  to 
defend.  With  equal  juftice  he  reprobates  Locke's 
method  of  recommending  and  encouraging  LIBE- 
HALITY,  "  conftantly  taking  care  that  the  child  lofes 
<c  nothing  by  it"  Let  all  the  inftances  he  gives  of 
'*  fuch  freenefs  (continues  Locke)  be  always  repaid 
"  and  with  inter  eft  ^  and  let  him  fenfibly  perceive 
*<  that  the  kindnefs  he  fhews  to  others,  is  no  bad 
«c  husbandry  for  himfelf ;  but  that  it  brings  a  return 
<c  of  kindnefs  both  from  thofe  who  receive  it,  and 
"  thofe  who  look  on  !"  This,  fays  Roufifeau,  is  to 
teach  a  child  to  be  generous  to  appearance,  and  in 
reality  avaricious.  He  reprehends  alfo  Locke's  opi 
nion  that  "  the  confideration  of  fpirits  ought  to  go 
<c  before  that  of  matter  and  body :"  for  what  idea, 
fays  he,  can  a  child  entertain  of  a  being  incorporeal 
and  immaterial  ? 

But 
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But  the  management  of  infants  is  not  the  chief 
of  thefe  remarks.  Of  the  treatment  of  chil 
dren  Locke  fpeaks  with  fairnefs  and  candour ;  but 
when  they  advance  to  maturer  age,  his  evident 
prejudice  againft  Publick  Education  obfcures  that 
precifion,  and  depraves  that  liberality  fo  remarkable 
in  his  other  works. 

Locke,  while  he  fo  openly  and  feverely  cenfures 
Publick  Education,  ilurs  over  the  defects  of  do- 
meftick  tuition,  yet  his  fubje&  unavoidably  leads 
him  to  point  out  fome  imperfections  ;  and  particu 
larly  the  danger  from  fervants  :  to  which  might  be 
added  the  too  frequent  hereditary  taint  of  the  mind 
from  the  mailer  and  miftrefs,  and  the  contagion  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  mifchiefs  of 
domeftick  indulgence  cannot  indeed  be  more  ftrongly 
delineated  than  in  the  words  of  Locke  himfelf.  "  He 
"  that  Is  not  ufed  to  fubmit  his  will  to  the  reafon  of 
"  others,  WHEN  he  is  YOUNG,  will  fear ce  hearken  or 
"fubmit  to  his  own  reafon,  when  he  is  of  an  age  t9 
"  make  ufe  of  it.  And  what  a  kind  of  a  man  fuch  an 
**  one  is  like  to  prove  is  £afie  to  forefee. 

"  Thefe  are  overfights  ufually  committed,    by  thofe 
J<  who  fe?m  to  take  the  greatejl  care  of  thiir  children's 
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"  education.  But  if  we  look  into  the  common  manage- 
"  ment  of  children,  we  Jhall  have  reafon  to  wonder, 
"  in  the  great  diffblutenefs  of  manners  whick  the  world 
tl  complains  of,  that  there  are  any  footfteps  at  all  left 
"of  virtue.  I  defire  to  know  what  vice  can  be  named, 
"  which  PARENTS  AND  THOSE  ABOUT  CHILDREN, 
<c  do  not  feafon  them  with,  and  drop  into  them  the  feeds 
"  of,  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  to  receive  them  ?  I 
<c  do  not  mean  by  the  examples  they  give,  and  the  pat* 
"terns  they  Jet  before  them,  which  is  encouragement 
•c  enough,  but  that  which  I  would  take  notice  of  here,  is 
*'  the  downright  teaching  them  vice,  and  a  dually  putting 
**  them  out  of  the  way  of  virtue"  He  then  proceeds 
to  fhew  that  they  principle  them  with  violence,  re 
venge,  and  cruelty  ;  that  lying  and  equivocation  are 
put  into  their  mouths  and  commended ;  that  the 
little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their  'death's, 
before  they  can  put  them  on  ;  and  tempted  and  en 
couraged  to  intemperance  and  luxury.  The  fe&ion 
concludes  with  the  following  paragraph.  "  /  Jhall 
"  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  fubjecJ,  much  Icfs  run 
«'  over  all  the  particulars,  that  would  Jhew  what 
««  pains  are  ufed  to  corrupt  children,  and  in/till  prin- 
"  ciples  of  vice  into  them  :  But  I  defire  parents  fo- 
"  berly  to  confider  what  irregularity  or  vice  there  is, 
"  which  (bildren  are  not  viftbly  taught,  and  whether 
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The  chief  officer  in  Locke's  houfehold  of  private 
education  is  aGovernour,  or  Tutor;  u  and|if  you  find 
<c  it  difficult  (fays  he)  to  meet  with  fuch  a  tutor, 
<c  you  are  not  to  wonder." 

His  defcription  of  a  Tutor  is  indeed  chimerical. 
Wifdom,  temperance,  tendernefs,  diligence,  and 
difcretion,  are  the  leaft  eflential  requifitcs  in  the 
character  of  Locke?s  governour.  Such  a  man  as  he 
delineates  is  fcarce  to  be  found  ;  and  if  found,  would 
hardly  undertake  the  taflc  affigned  him. 

His  learning  however  ,  much  or  little,  Is  no  great 
recommendation.  "  That  a  tutor  fliould  have  Latin 
*'  and  learning^  with  the  reputation  of  fobriety,  every 
«*  one  expects  :  and  this  generally  is  thought  enough, 
"  and  is  all  parents  look  for.  But  when  fuch  aa 
"  one  has  emptied  out  into  his  pupil  all  the  Latin  and 
"  logick  he  hat  brought  from  the  Univerjity,  will  that 
'*  furniture  make  him  a  fine  gentleman  ?  Or  can  it 
"  be  expeded  that  he  fhould  be  better  bred,  better 
«?  fkilkd  in  the  world,  better  principled  in  the 
"  grounds  and  foundations  of  true  virtue  and  ge- 
{*  nerofity,  than  his  young  Tutor  U?" 
P  4 
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Such  is  the  deration  beftowed  by  Locke  on  the 
fcholarjhip  of  a  tutor ;  and  fuch  is  his  conftant  con* 
tempt  of  literature  and  erudition,  under  the  fneering 
denominations  of  Latin  and  learning,  a  deal  of  trajhy 
dry  fyftems)  &c.  which  appears  very  ftrange  from  a 
learned,  or,  as  Locke  ftyles  himfelf,  a  bookijh  man. 
He  not  only  gives  the  firft  place  to  virtue,  without 
<c  which  no  fcience,  polite  learning,  or  talents,  can 
be  of  value,  but  much  prefers  breeding  to  learning. 
His  encomiums  on  this  accomplifhment  are  equal 
to  any  of  Lord  Chefterfield's  DifTertations  on  the 
Graces.  It  is  indeed  always  difficult  to  fix  a  charge 
of  partiality,  or  incoherency,  on  fo  cautious  and 
ingenious  a  writer,  becaufe  he  commonly  concludes 
his  remarks  with  fome  qualifying  expreffions,  which 
however  rather  feem  to  bring  up  the  rear  as  a  faving 
claufe,  than  to  be  intended  to  militate  againft  the 
main  argument.  As  one  inftance  among  many  others, 
of  thefe  principles  and  this  practice,  may  be  pro 
duced  the  following  paflage,  with  which  he  winds 
up  his  recommendation  of  the  firft  eflential  requifite 
in  a  Tutor. 

"  The  Tutor  therefore  ought  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE 
".TO  BE  WELL  BRED  ?  And  a  young  gentleman  who 
c<  gets  this  ONE  qualification  from  his  GOVERNOR,  fets 
<*  out  with  great  advantage  >  and  will  fnd  that  THIS 

"  ONI 
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«c  ONE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  will  more  open  his  way  to 
*'  him,  get  him  more  friends,  and  carry  htm  farther 
*c  in  the  world,  than  all  the  HARD  WORDS,  OR 
<c  REAL  KNOWLEDGE  he  has  got  ft om  the  liberal 
<c  arts,  or  his  TUTOR'S  learned  ENCYCLOPOEDIA. 
"  Not  that  thofe  Jhould  be  neglefted,  but  by  no  means 
"  preferred  or  fuffered  to  thru/I  out  the  other" 

Knowledge  of  the  world  alfo  is  deemed  preferable 
to  learning  and  languages,  though  by  the  way,  he 
here  inadvertently  implies  the  fuperior  force  of  Pub- 
lick  Education,  and  is  obliged  to  confefs  that  the 
,{ludy  of  the  antients  contributes  both  to  that  know~ 
ledge  and  to  virtue.  The  Tutor  however,  this  fage 
and  exemplary  monitor,  defcribed  by  Locke,  muft 
enter  his  pupil  into  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time 
preferve  him,  like  the  Four  Thieves,  Vinegar,  from 
the  contagion  of  fociety  ;  fo  that  a  youth  muft,  it 
feems,  after  all  encounter  the  danger  fo  much  dreaded 
in  a  Publick  Education,  the  danger  of  herding  with 
thofe  of  his  own  time  of  life  :  and  how  ill  he  may 
be  prepared  to  hazard  his  morals,  his  health,  and 
his  fortune,  in  fuch  company,  the  following  picture 
of  many  a  lad  mewed  up  in  a  private  family,  drawn, 
by  the  mafterly  hand  of  Locke  himfelf,  will  exhibit 
in  the  moft  lively  colours. 
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longer  he  is  kept  thus  hood-winked  the  lefs  hi 
<c  will  fee  ',  when  he  comes  abroa.d  into  open  day-  light, 
4  and  be  the  more  expo  fed  to  be  a  prey  to  himfelf  and 
*'  others.  And  an  old  boy  a,t  his  firjl  appearance^  with 
"  all  the  gravity  of  his  ivy-bujh  about  him9  is  fure  t* 
*'  draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole  town 
"  volery.  Amongfl  which  ^  there  will  not  be  wanting 
"  fame  birds  of  prey  that  will  prefently  be  on  the  wing 
"  for  him." 

The  Tutor  however  is  not  to  neglect  our  young 
matter's  learning,  bqt  is  to  teach  him  Latin,  like; 
French,  by  talking  it  into  him  in  conftant  converfa^ 
tion  ;  for  he  muft  be  conftantly  with  his  pupil,  talk 
nothing  dfe  to  him,  and  make  him  ftill  anfwer  in 
the  fame  language  j  though  perhaps  the  comparifon 
is  not  quite  fair  and  appofite,  French  being  a  living 
language  and  Latin  a  dead  one.  Grammar  however 
is  ftri&ly  forbidden  by  Locke,  as  well  as  Rouffeau: 
And  if  the  well  bred  tutor  fhould  be  incapable,  a 
more  agreeable  teacher  may  be  found,  and  the  fol 
lowing  method  is  recommenced  to  all  private  £4- 
milies. 

"  Whatever  ftir  there  is  made  about  getting  of 
*c  LATIN,  as  the  great  and  difficult  bujinefs,  his  mo- 
"  thtr  may  teach  it  him  her  f  elf  ^  if  Jhe  will  but  fpend 

"  tw 
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**  two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  with  him,  and  make  him 
44  read  the  Evangeltfts  in  LATIN  to  her.  For  Jhe  need 
<c  but  buy  a  LATIN  Teft&rnent)  and  having  got  fo 
"  body  to  mark  the  lajl  fyllable  but  one  where  it  is 
"  in  words  above  two  fyllables  (which  is  enough  & 
"  regulate  her  pronunciation  and  accenting  the  words) 
*c  read  daily  in  the  GOSPELS,  and  then  let  her  avoid 
c<  under/landing  them  in  LATIN  if  Jhe  can  !  And  when 
<c  Jhe  under Jlands  the  Evangelifts  in  LATIN,  let  her 
"  in  the  fame  manner^  read  -/Esop's  FABLES,  and  fo 
ci  proceed  on  to  EUTROPIUS,  JUSTIN,  and  other  fuck 
*'  'books.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  an  imagination  of 
"  what  I  fancie  may  do,  but  as  of  a  thing  I  have 
"  known  done,  and  the  LATIN  Tongue  with  eafe  got 
"  this  way." 

Suppofing  the  Governor  tobe  intelligent,  able,  and 
competent  to  the  inftrudHon  of  his  pupil,  ftill  thp 
mother  is  not  to  lie  idle:  for  "  Care  is  to  be  taken 
*«  whilft  he  is  learning  Foreign  languages,  by  fpeak- 
**  ing  and  reading  nothing  elfe  with  his  tut  or  9  that  he 
"  do  not  forget  to  read  Englijh,  which  may  be  pre- 
**  ferved  by  his  mother,  or  fomebody  elfe,  hearing 
««  him  read  fome  chofen  parts,  of  fcripture,  or  other 
^  Bnglijb  book  every  day." 

"  Languages, 
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"  Languages,  fays  Locke,  being  to  be  learnt  fy 
"  r0/*,  cuftom>  and  memory  >  are  then  fpoken  in  the 
"  greateft  perfection,  when  all  rules  of  Grammar 
««  are  utterly  forfaken."  Languages  may  be  fpokeit 
by  rote,  but  furely  (dead  languages  efpecially)  are 

*  not,  as  Locke  fuppofes,  to  be  learnt  fo;  and  though 
an  adept  may  throw  away  his  Grammar,  and  Dic 
tionary  too  if  he  pleafes,  it  is  ftrange  advice  to  a 
fludent.  In  the  lower  clafTes  of  Publick  Schools 
moft  of  the  boys  are,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
fchool  hours,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  afliftants 
retained,  at  a  very  moderate  coil,  as  a  private  tutor. 
His  method  of  teaching  them  to  render  Englifh  into 
Latin,  and  fo  vice  versa,  is  excellent,  though  di 
rectly  oppofite  to  that  recommended  by  Locke;  and 
in  my  opinion  fo  much  more  excellent,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  oppofite.  To  tranflate  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  gofpels  for  the  current  week  is  a  common 
exercife,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  execution  of  their 
tafk,  they  are  made  to  parfe  every  word  in  the  fen- 
tence,  and  by  thus  having  learnt  to  what  part  of 
fpeech  every  one  belongs,  together  with  the  number, 
cafe,  mood,  tenfe,  &c.  their  talk  is  made  eafy,  and 
they  acquire  by  degrees  a  radical  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages  at  once.  Locke's  propofal  of  talking 

children  into  alanguage,  which  he  frequently  contends 
4  that 
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that  nobody  talks  and  fhould  pretend  to  write,  is  as 
little  eligible  as  it  is  feafible ;  and  his  fubftituted 
method  of  interlining  Latin  and  Englijb^  while  it  re 
quires,  according  to  his  own  confeflion,  a  previous 
explanation  of  the  various  terminations  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  their  feveral  genders,  cafes,  numbers 
and  perfons,  proves  the  necefiity  of  the  rules  of 
Grammar,  while  it  deprives  the  little  ftudents  of  the 
ufe  of  them.  The  refult  muft  be  perpetual  con- 
fuflon,  arifing  from  fuperficial  inftru&ions,  and  a 
total  impoflibility  of  cultivating  even  their  mother 
tongue,  as  he  afterwards  very  properly,  though  in- 
confiftently  with  his  own  doclrine,  recommends. 
Englifh  itfelf  fhould  be  taught  by  Grammar,  though 
by  natives  firft  acquired  by  rote,  cuftom,  and  me 
mory.  The  mother  tongue  isalmoft  fucked  in  witk 
the  mother's  milk. 

<e  Take  a  boy  from  the  top  of  a  Grammar  fchooL, 
<c  fays  Locke,  and  one  of  the  fame  age  bred,  ay 
**  be  Jhould  be,  in  his  father's  family,  and  bring 
"  them  into  good  company  together,  and  then  fee 
<c  which  of  the  two  will  have  the  more  manly  car- 
*c  riage,  and  addrefs  himfelf  with  the  more  be- 
*c  coming  affurance  to  ftrangers.  Here  I  imaging 
«c  the  fchool  boy's  confidence  will  either  fail  or 

•c  difcredit 
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"  discredit  him  :  and  If  it  be  fuch  as  fits  him  ojity 
<c  for  the  converfation  of  boys,  he  were  better  be 
"  without  it." 

This  pafTage  is  quite  of  a  place  with  every  other 
in  which  Locke  mentions  Publick  Education,  ori 
which  occafion  he  not  only,  as  he  himfelf  eonfefles, 
lofes  his  temper,  but  alfo  drops  his  ufual  liberality 
and  candour.  "  I  cannot  with  patience  think,  (he 
<c  cries  in  another  place)  that  a  young  gentleman 
«*  fhould  be  put  into  the  herd,  and  be  driven  with 
"  a  whip  and  fcourge,  as  if  he  were  to  run  the 
«e  gantlet  through  the  different  clafTes  ad  capiendum 
"  ingenii  cultum."  At  other  times  he  terms  fuch 
youths  ///  bred  and  vicious  boysy  a  mixed  herd  of 
unruly  boys,  learning  to  wrangle  at  trap,  or  rook  at 
Jkun-farthing,  praflijingwagferies  and  cheats,  and  con 
certing  well  laid  plots  of  robbing  an  orchard. 

The  beft  and  perhaps  the  moft  direct  way  of  con 
futing  thefe  common- place  invectives  were  to  pro 
duce  from  the  fame  tract,  in  which  they  have  gained 
&  place,  as  evidences  of  the  partiality  of  the  writer, 
other  paffages,  written  when  off  his  guard,  that 
directly  contradict  thefe  afTertions. 

"  Tbtre 
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«'  There  is  often  (fays  Locke  on  one  of  thefe  oo 
u  cafions)  in  people,  efpecially  children,  a  tlownijb. 
«*  jhamefacednefs  before  Jtr  angers,  or  thefe  above  them. 
"  They  are  confounded  In  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
"  looks;  and  fo  lofe  themf elves  in  that  confufon,  as 
"  not  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing,  or  at  leajl  to  do  It 
"  with  freedom  and  grace  filings,  which  pleafes,  and 
il  makes  them  acceptable*" 

Plainnefs  of  manners  is,  to  a  certain  age,  perhaps 
the  moft  ingenuous  feature  of  youth.  A  polijh  is 
the  laft  ftage  of  education,  as  well  as  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  when  given  too  foon  the  varniih 
only  hides  a  defect.  A  boy  fhould  not  have  the 
manners,  nor  the  drefs,  of  a  man.  Locke  himfelf, 
under  the  article  of  manners^  ftrongly  reprobates  the 
parents  and  tutors*  who  teize  their  children  about 
putting  off}>ats  and  making  of  legs ;  and  juftly  con- 
eludes  that,  te  if  their  minds  are  well  difpofed,  and 
"  principled  with  inward  civility,  a  great  part  of 
44  the  roughnefs  which  fticks  to  the  outfide  for 
u  want  of  better  teaching,  time  and  obfervation 
"  will  rub  pfF  as  they  grow  up,  if  they  are  bred  in 
"  good  company."  To  fay  the  truth,  much  of  the 
fecurity,  as  well  as  improvement  of  youth,  depends 
on  their  not  having  attained  the  finifhed  breeding 
of  men.  And  the  raw  diffidence  of  a  fchool  boy 

would 
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would  be  ill  exchanged  for  the  pert  confidence  of 
many  a  homebred  fopling.  The  words  of  Roufleau 
on  this  head  will  better  exprefs  my  meaning,  and 
are  an  excellent  contrail  to  the  above  paflage  from 
Locke. 

"  As  there  is  an  age  proper  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
<c  fciences,  there  is  alfo  a  fit  age  to  catch  the 
««  manners  of  the  world.* 

****** 

"  Bring  a  young  man  of  twenty  into  good  com- 
cc  pany  :  Bred  as  he  Jhould  be,  he  will  in  a  yearns 
«c  time  be  more  amiable,  and  more  truly  polite,  than 
cc  he  who  has  been  brought  up  with  that  view  from 
<{  his  infancy  :  for  theyfr/?  being  capable  of  perceiv- 
"  ing  the  reafons,  with  refpedt  to  age,  condition, 
"  or  fex,  on  which  good  manners  are  founded,  will 
"  eafily  reduce  them  to  their  true  principles,  and 
<c  accommodate  them  to  every  occafion;  while  the 
<c  other  going  only  in  the  beaten  road,  will  be  at  a 
«  lofs  whenever  he  is  put  out  of  it*." 

Locke 

•  Comme  11  y  a  un  age  propre  a  1'etude  Jes  fclences,  il  y  en  a  un 
pour  bien  faifir  1'ufage  du  monde. 

******* 

Introduifez  une  jeune  homme  de   vingt  ans   dans   le  Monde:  bien 
eonduit,  il  fcra  dans  un  an  plus  aimable  &  plus  judicleufement  poli, 
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Locke  himfelf  in  another  place  fays  that  c<  Care- 
"  leflhefs  is  allowed  to  that  age,  and  becomes  them 
<c  as  well  as  compliments  do  grown  people.  Or  at 
<c  leaft,  if  fome  very  nice  people  will  think  it  a 
<c  fault,  I  am  fure  it  is  a  fault  that  ihould  be  over- 
**  looked,  and  left  to  time,  a  tutor,  and  converfation, 
"  to  cure.'* 

As  for  their  quarrels  at  chuck  or  ball,  their  tricks 
and  truantriesy  he  who  breeds  his  fon  in  his  own 
family  will  in  vain  expecl:  to  fee  him  a  man  before 
his  time.  Boys  will  be  boys  at  home  or  abroad. 
Every  age  has  its  follies  and  infirmities;  and  thofe 
of  youth  and  childhood,  though  the  nioft  innocent, 
afe  perhaps  the  moft  ungovernable. 

Locke,  talking  in  his  ufual  ftyle  of  the  malapert- 
nefs,  tricking  and  violence  learnt  amongft  fchool  boysy 
and  therefore  prefering  Private  Education,  endea 
vours  to  ftrengthen  his  argument  by  inflancing  the 
rttirement  and  bajhfulnefs  which  daughters  are  brought 
tip  /«.  But  furely  daughters  are  not  an  appofite 

que  celui  qu'on  y  aura  nourri  des  fon  enfance :  car  le  premier  etant 
capable  de  fentir  les  raifons  de  tous  les  precedes  relatifs  a  1'age, 
a  Tetat,  au  fexe,  qui  conftituent  cet  ufage,  les  peut  reduire  en  prin- 
cipes,  et  les  etendre  au  cas  non  prevus,  au  lieu  que  1'autre  u'ayant  que 
fa  routine  pour  toute  regie  eft  embaraflefi  tot  qu'on  I'y  fort. 

VOL,  II.  Q^  example 
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example.  The  chief  duties  of  female  life  are  do- 
meftick,  thofe  of  a  man  are  publick.  An  officer, 
phyfician,  lawyer,  or  divine,  bred  with  his  lifter, 
would  not,  I  conceive,  derive  due  benefit  from  his 
Education.  Sometimes,  however,  her  fociety,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  reft  of  his  family,  might  be  of 
advantage  both  to  his  morals  and  underftanding.  It 
is  not  necefiary  at  prefent  to  deliver  any  opinion  con 
cerning  the  proper  education  of  daughters.  Home 
feems  to  be  their  natural  province;  yet  that  home  is 
often  fo  exceptionable,  that  perhaps  even  they  would 
in  general  be  in  lefs  danger  abroad.  Schools,  exhibit 
ing  bills  that  "  Young  ladies  are  there  educated  and 
cc  may  be  boarded,"  are  indeed  fometimes  dange 
rous  feminaries :  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  private 
families,  where  the  minds  of  daughters  are  likely  to 
receive  fo  much  moral  and  intellectual  improve 
ment,  as  at  the  refpeclable  Rscefs  of  the  Mifs  Lees  at 
Bath,  or  the  no  lefs  wholefome  and  improving  nur- 
ft ry  of  the  Mifs  Moores  at  Briftol. 

Locke,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education^  often  con 
founds  the  idea  of  educating  a  fmgle  fcholar  with 
that  of  training  a  number  of  fcholars  :  in  the  firft  in- 
ftancc  he  impofes  on  fathers  and  tutors  fuch  a  tafk, 
as  none  but  a  Scriblerus  or  an  Old  Shandy  will  ever 
t  perform  j 
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perform  ;  and  fuch  chara&ers  have  in  common  life 
been  long  obfolete.  RoufTeau  and  his  Emlle  are  a 
Young  Quixote  and  an  Old  Sancho,  or  as  RoufTeau 
himfelf  rather  chufes  to  ftyle  them,  a  Robinfon 
Crufoe  and  his  man  Friday. 

"  The  forming  of  their  minds  and  manners  (fays 
"  Locke,  requiring  a  conjlant  attention^  and  particular 
u  application  to  every  Jinglg  boy>  which  is  impojjible  in 
"  a  numerous  flock ;  and  would  be  wholly  in  vain 
"  (coitldht  [the  fchoolmafter]  have  time  to  Jiudy  and 
"  cor  re  ft  every  one's  particular  defects^  and  wrong  in- 
*e  donations)  when  the  lad  was  to  be  left  to  himfelf  \  or 
"  the  prevailing  infection  of  his  fellows,  the  grvateft 
*•  part  of  tbt  four  and  twenty  hours." 

Having  in  the  place  juft  quoted  (hewn  the  impof- 
fibility  of  paying  proper  attention  to  pupils  in  a 
publick  fchool,  in  the  following  pafTages  are  exhi 
bited  the  methods  to  be  purfued  in  a  private  family, 
both  in  regard  to  a  fmgle  fcholar^  or  a  fett  of 
boys. 

c<  Since  he  prefers  this  or  that  (whatever  play  he 
u  delights  in)  to  his  book,  that  only  he  fliall  do; 
)"  and  fo  in  earneft  fet  him  on  work  on  his  beloved 

"  play, 
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«e  play,  and  keep  him  fteadily  and  in  earneft  to  il 
<c  morning  and  afternoon,  till  he  be  fully  furfeited, 
*c  and  would  at  any  rate  change  it  for  fome  hours 
«<  at  his  book  again.  But  when  you  thus  fet  him 
"  a  tafk  of  his  play,  you  muft  be  fure  to  look  after 
ce  Mm  yourfe/fy  or  fet  fome  body  tlfe  to  do  //,  that 
"  may  conftantly  fee  him  employed  in  it,  and  that 
"  he  be  not  permitted  to  be  idle  at  that  too," 


*    *    * 


«  This  I  think  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  chil- 
<c  dren  generally  hate  to  be  idle.  All  the  care  then 
"  is,  that  their  bufie  humour  fhould  be  conftantly 
*c  employed  in  fomething  of  ufe  to  them,  which, 
««  if  you  will  attain,  you  muft  make  what  you 
«c  would  have  them  do  a  recreation  to  them,  and  not 
««  a  buftnefs.  The  way  to  do  this,  fo  that  they  may 
c<  not  perceive  you  have  any  hand  in  it  is  this  pro- 
"  pofed  here ;  viz.  To  make  them  weary  of  that 
"  which  you  would  not  have  them  do,  by  enjoyn- 
«« ing,  and  making  them,  under  fome  pretence  or 
"  other  do  it,  till  they  are  furfeited.  For  example  : 
««  does  your  fon  play  at  top  or  fcourge  too  much  ? 
«  Enjoin  him  to  play  fo  many  hours  every  day,  and 
«  look  that  be  do  it ;  and  you  (hall  fee  he  will  quick- 
«  ly  be  fick  of  it,  and  willing  to  leave  it.  By  this 

«c  means 
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<*  means  making  the  recreations  you  diflike  a  bufmefs  to 
"  him,  he  will  of  himfelf  with  delight  betake  himfelf 
"  to  thofe  things  you  would  have  him  do  ;  efpeci- 
"  ally  if  they  be  propofed  as  rewards  for  having  per- 
**  formed  hjs  tajk  in  that  play  is  commanded  him. 
v  For  if  he  be  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top  fo 
"  long  as  to  make  him  fufficiently  weary,  do  you 
<c  not  think  he  will  apply  himfelf  with  eagernefs  to 
*c  his  book,  and  wifb  for  it,  if  you  promife  it  him, 
<c  as  a>  reward  for  having  whipped  his  top  luftily, 
<c  quite  out  all  the  time  that  is  fet  him  ?  Children, 
"  in  the  things  they  do,  if  they  comport  with  their 
*'  age,  find  little  difference  fo  they  may  be  doing. 
**  The  efteem  they  have  for  one  thing  above  another 
<c  they  borrow  from  others.  So  that  what  thofe 
<e  about  them  make  to  be  a  reward  to  them,  will 
<c  really  be  fo.  By  this  art  it  is  in  their  governour's 
"  choice  'y  whether  Scotch-hoppers  fhall  reward  their 
"  dancing,  or  danting  their  Scotch-hoppirs  j  whether 
<c  peg-top,  or  reading,  playing  at  trap,  or  ftudying 
"  the  globes,  fhall  be  more  acceptable  and  pleafing 
tc  to  them.  All  that  they  defire  being  to  be  bufie 
"  and  bufie,  as  they  imagine,  in  things  of  their  own 
"  choice,  and  which  they  receive  as  favours  from 
*c  their  parents,  or  others  for  whom  they  have  re-* 
*<  fpeft,  and  with  whom  they  would  be  in  credit, 
Q.3,  "  A 
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<c  A  fett  of  children  thus  ordered,  and  kept  from  thg 
"  ill  example  of  other 's,  would  all  of  them,  Ifuppofe, 
*c  with  as  much  earneftnefs  and  delight,  learn  to 
*c  read,  write,  and  what  elfe  one  would  have  them, 
"  as  others  dp  their  ordinary  plays.  And  the  eldeft 
<c  being  thuS  entered,  and  this  made  the  faftiion  of 
*6  the  place,  it  would  be  as  impoffible  to  hinder  them 
"  from  learning  the  one,  as  it  is  ordinarily  to  keep 
f c  them  from  the  other." 

Thefe  extracts  will  perhaps  convince  moft  readers 
of  the  vifionary  profpe&s  prefented  to  parental  ima 
ginations  in  many  a  practical  treatife  on  Private  Edu 
cation.  Several  paflages  of  the  fame  nature  occur 
in  the  trad  now  under  confideration. 

One  of  the  ready  topicks  of  Locke's  cenfure  and 
raillery  of  Publick  Schools  is  the  cQrrettion  occa- 
fionally  beflowed  on  idle,  irregular,  or  obftinate 
pupils.  But  fay  what  he  will  of  the  ufe  of  the  rod 
to  lafh  dull  boys  into  nouns  and  pronouns,  verbs, 
gerunds,  and  fupines,  it  is  rarely  exercifed  by  a  good 
Schoolmafter  but  when  tuilfufatfi  or  ill  example  de 
mands  it:  on  which  occafions  the  continued  feverities 
enjoined  by  Locke  much  exceed  the  utmoft  rigours 
of  Publick  Education,  As  for  example  ! 

fi 
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e<  I  would  have  a  father  feldom  flrlke  his  child,  but 
*«  upon  very  urgent  neceflity  and  as  the  laft  remedy  ; 
"  and  thtn  perhaps  it  will  be  ft  to  do  it  fo%  that  the 
*'  child  Jhould  not  quickly  forget  it." 

And  again. 

<e  Whenever  you  come  to  that  extremity ',  it  is  not 
"  enough  to  whip  or  beat  them,  you  muft  do  it,  till  you 
cc  find  you  have  fubdued  their  minds,    till  with  fub~ 
"  mijjion  and  patience  they  yield  to  the  correction ;  which 
<c  you  Jhallbeji  dif cover  by  their  crying  and  their  ceafing 
^  from  It  upon  your  bidding.    Without  this  the  beat- 
c<  ing  of  children  is  but  a  pafiionate  tyranny  over 
•<c  them  ;  and  it  is  mere  cruelty  and  not  corre&ion 
."  to  put  their  bodies  in  pain  without  doing  their 
*c  ntinds  any  good.     As  this  gives  us  a  reafon  why 
ic  children  fhould  feldom  be  corrected,    fo  it  alfo 
"  prevents  their  being  fo.     For  if  whenever  they 
<c  are  chaftifed  it  were  done  thus  without  paffion, 
M  foberly  and  yet  eflentially  too,  laying  on  the  blows 
<c  and  fmart,  not  furloujly  and  all  at  once^  but  Jlowly 
*t  with  reasoning  between^  and  with  observation  how  It 
-*c  wrought^  flopping  when  It  had  made  them  pliant,  pe~ 
ft{  nitent,  and  yielding ;  they  would  feldom  need  the 
«  like  puniftiment   again,    being   made  careful  -tQ 
«  avoid  the  fault,  that  defer ved  it.    Befides,  by  this 
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"  means  as  the  ptinijbment  would  not  be  loft  for  being 
"  too  little  and  not  effectual*  fo  it  would  be  kept  from 
"  being  too  much,  //  we  gave  off  as  foon  as  we  per- 
€<  ceived  that  it  reached  the  mind>  and  that  was  bettered. 
€<  For  flnce  the  chiding  or  beating  of  children  fhould 
"  be  always  the  leaft  that  poflibly  may  be,  that  which 
«*  is  laid  on  in  the  heat  of  anger,  felclom  obferves  that 
"  meafure,  but  is  commonly  more  than  it  fhould  be, 
*«  though  it  proyes  lefs  than  enough" 

The  qrcumftance  of  laying  an  the  blows  with  rea~ 
fining  between  exhibits  a  whimfical  picture,  and  re 
minds  one  of  the  pedagogue  of  Swift  concluding 
every  period  with  a  lafh.  And  the  idea  of  perceiv 
ing  the  very  moment,  when  the  cure  on  the  mind 
is  effected  by  the  operation  on  the  tail,  is  ftill  more 
ludicrous.  The  young  patient  however  might  per 
haps  wifh  to  remind  the  author  of  another  paflage 
in  an  early  feclion  of  this  tra£r,  there  applied  to  the 
regimen  of  the  body,  but  not  inapplicable  on  the 
prefent  occafion. 

<€  When  fuch  a  gentle  treatment  will  not  flop  the 
t(  growing  mifchief,  nor  hinder  it  from  turning  into 
«*  a  formed  difeafe,  it  will  be  time  to  feek  the  advice 
*6  of  fome  fober  and  difcreet  phyfician.  In  this 
*'  part  I  hope  I  fball  find  an  eafy  belief;  and 

"  nobody 
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*i  nobody  can  have  a  pretence  to  doubt  the  advice  of 
"  one  who  has  fpent  fome  time  in  the  ftudy  of  Phy- 
cc  fick  when  he  counfels  you,  not  to  be  too  forward 
"  in  making  ufe  if  PHYSICK  OR  PHYSICIANS." 

I  am  unwilling  to  load  the  page  with  too  many 
quotations ;  but  as  the  following  is  peculiarly  in- 
terefting  and  entertaining,  I  flatter  myfelf  the  reader 
will  icarce  think  it  demands  an  apology. 

c*  A  prudent  and  kind  mother  of  my  acquaintance, 
*'  was  on  fuch  an  occafion,  forced  to  whip  her  little 
"  daughter,  at  her  firft  coming  home  from  nurfe, 
"  eight  times  jiiccejjively  the  fame  morning  before  (he 
"  coqld  mafter  her  Jlubbornncfs >  and  obtain  a  com- 
c<  pliance  in  a  very  eafy  and  indifferent  manner. 
<c  If  Jhe  had  left  off  fo oner ^  and  flopped  at  the  feventh 
f  whipping^  Jhe  had  fpoiled  the  child  for  ever ;  and 
<c  by  her  unprevailing  blows,  only  confirmed  her 
<c  refrattorinefs  very  hardly  afterwards  to  be  cured. 
<c  But  wifely  perfifting  till  fhe  had  bent  her  mind, 
<c  and  fuppled  her  will,  the  only  end  of  correction 
**  and  chaftifement,  {he  eftablifhed  her  authority 
"  thoroughly  in  the  very  firft  occafion,  and  had  ever 
"  after  a  rery  ready  compliance  and  obedience  in  all 
c<  things  from  he/  daughter.  For  as  this  was  the 

"firft 
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*l  firft  time,  fo  /  think  it  was  the  loft  too  fhe  ever 

«  ftruck  her." 

» 

Correction,  when  necclTary;  is  certainly  lefs  pain 
ful  both  to  parents  and  children,  when  inflicted 
abroad  than  at  home.  It  is  better  that  fathers  fhould 
fern  unconfcious  of  the  knowledge  of  all  their  petty 
trefpafles;  and  Locke,  though  he  here  fo  much 
commends  the  repeated  flagellations  of  a  little  daugh 
ter  by  a  prudent  and  kind  mother  ^  yet  in  the  feclion 
firft  quoted  declares,  "  I  think  it  is  beft  the  fmart 
*c  fhould  come  more  immediately/raw  another* s  hand, 
fc  though  by  the  parent's  order  who  fyould  fee  it 
&  done." 

In  confirmation  of  the  lenity  of  matters  of  Pub- 
lick  Schools,  I  fhall  venture  to  mention  a  little 
anecdote  that  came  within  my  own  knowledge, 
during  the  time  of  my  education  at  Weftminfter. 
A  gentleman,  not  long  fince  living,  was  when  a 
fchool-boy  more  diftinguifhed  by  the  goodnefs  of 
his  difpofition,  than  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts. 
Many  of  the  forms,  ufually  committed  to  the  care 
of  affiftants,  were  however  now  and  then  vifited  by 
the  head  matter.  On  one  of  thefe  occafions,  the 
gentleman  I  have  fpoken  of  was  called  out  by  Dr. 
Nicoll,  to  read  and  conftrue  a  part  of  the  kflbn  to 

the 
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the  form  ;  which,  being  in  the  upper  fchool,  the 
leflbn  of  the  day  was  in  Greek.  The  honeft  lad, 
confcious  of  his  inability,  obeyed  the  call :  but  in- 
ftead  of  attempting  the  leflbn,  went  up  to  the  mafter, 
and  muttered  indiftinclly,  Flog  me>  Sir  /— SpeaK.  our, 
child  !  fays  the  matter. — Flog  me  Sir,  if  you  pleafe  / 
repeats  the  fcholar,  dropping  his  book  and  unbutton 
ing.  The  mafter,  with  a  chaftifed  fmile,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  young  pupil's  head,  and  gently  patting 
him,  cried  in  a  mild  tone,  Go  thy  ways,  boy  !  get 
thee  to  thy  place  again  !  Thou  art  a  very  honeft  fel- 
Jow,  but  thou  never  wilt  be  a  Scholar  as  long  as 
$hou  liveft. 

This  ftory  may  ferve  as  a  companion  to  Locke's 
pictures  of  private  correction,  and  may  ferve  to  (hew 
that  good  hearts  may  be  found  in  Publick  Schools, 
as  well  as  private  families  ;  and  that  the  difcipline 
of  the  rod  is  not  adminiftered  with  more  judicious 
difcrimination  in  one  fyftem  of  education  than  the, 
pther. 

The  rewards  alfo  are  at  Publick  Schools  as  well 
chofen  and  as  appropriated  as  the  punijhments ;  the 
jatter  exhibiting,  as  Locke  enjoins,  the  difgrace,  and 
£he  former  adding  to  the  reputation  of  the  young 

ftudent. 
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ftudent.  The  little  finning  coin  of  pennies,  two- 
penees,  threepences,  and  groats  in  filver,  given  on 
any  occafional  difplay  of  induftry  or  excellence,  are 
as  triumphantly  prized  and  carefully  treafured  by  the 
young  receiver,  as  a  medal  by  an  antiquarian  $  and 
are  carefully  carried  home,  with  joy  and  pride,  as 
pledges  of  their  merit  in  their  clafs,  and  tokens  of 
the  approbation  of  their  mafter.  A  ftill  higher  mark 
of  favour  is  the  feafonable  reward  of  diftinguifhing 
the  diligence  and  abilities  of  a  rifing  lad  by  promo 
tion  in  the  fchool,  and  anticipating  his  remove  to  a 
fuperior  form.  Places  and  preferments  are  often 
gained  at  Weftminfter. 

Emulation^  that  great  fpur  to  improvement,  almofl 
unknown  in  Domeftick  Tuition,  is  greatly  encouraged 
in  the  field  of  Publick  Education.  This  Locke 
himfelf  acknowledges.  The  cuftom  of  challenging^ 
as  it  is  termed  by  the  fchool  boys,  promotes  a  won 
derful  defire  of  excelling  amongft  young  champions 
for  literary  pre-eminence.  This  challenging  is  thus 
ordered,  and  proves  a  keen  incitement  to  diligence 
and  perfection.  The  boys  of  the  form  are  called 
out  to  their  lefibn  of  the  day.  The  firft  boy  per 
haps  mifconftrues  his  ./Efop  or  Ovid,  the  fecond 
curre&s  his  miflake  and  takes  his  rank  and  place  ; 

or 
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or,  the  fecond  failing,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth, 
the  fixth,  or  the  fixteenth,  in  due  order  gives  the 
right  conftru&ion,  and  fuperfedes  all  his  fchool- 
fellows  of  the  clafs  under  examination ;  fo  that  a 
boy  is  often  tranfported  in  a  moment  from  the  lower 
or  fag  end  to  the  very  top  of  the  form.  As  the 
young  ftudents  advance  towards  the  fuperior  forms, 
this  practice,  in  refpect  to  their  maturer  years  and 
progrefs  in  their  ftudies,  is  judicioufly  difcon- 
tinued. 

When  I  fpeak  of  the  cuftom  of  Publick  Schools, 
I  particularly  refer  to  that  of  Weftminfter,  where 
I  was  bred,  and  with  whofe  cuftoms  I  am  beft  ac 
quainted,  not  queftioning  that  other  Publick  Schools 
have  equal  advantages. 

Verfts  and  Thtmef,  fo  reprobated  by  Locke,  are 
intended  as  exercifcs  to  teach  fcholars  better  to  un- 
derftand  the  poetical  and  profe  compofltions  of  the 
antients,  and  not  meant,  as  he  infinuates,  to  render 
every  fcholar  a  poet  or  declaimer.  The  various  mea- 
fures  of  poetry  are  more  eafily  comprehended,  and 
more  perfectly  read,  by  thofe  who  reduce  the  rules 
of  profody  to  practice.  For  this  purpofe  metrical 
centoes,  ludicroufly  ftyled  jointed  dolh^  fitting  the 
end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  another; 

and 
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and  even  nonfenfe  verfes,  have  their  ufe.  For  unleft 
Virgil  and  Horace  are  to  be  prohibited  to  Englifh 
pupils,  like  the  Bible  to  Roman  Catholicks,  thofe 
who  fiudy  them  (hould  be  inftrucled  to  read  them 
with  propriety,  not  conceiving  that  they  are  to  be 
come  Virgils  and  Horaces  themfelves.  Thtmts  tend 
to  open  the  mind,  and  cannot  pofllbly  be  prejudi 
cial.  To  explain  the  thefis  to  the  young  ftudents  is 
no  more  ridiculous  than  the  other  helps  which 
Locke  himfelf  not  only  allows,  but  even  prefcribes 
to  be  given  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils. 
Milton,  as  well  as  Locke,  objects  to  themes  anet 
verfes  as  fchool  exercifes,  "  forcing  the  empty  wits 
**  of  children  to  acts  of  ripeft  judgment,  and  the 
«c  final  work  of  a  head  filled,  by  long  reading  and 
<c  obferving,  with  elegant  maxims,  and  copious  in- 
"  vention."  But  furely  fuch  objections  deny  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  means 
neceffarily  ufed  and  recommended  in  the  exercifes  of 
the  body,  Net  titeras  didicit  nee  natare  was,  as  Locke 
obferves,  a  proverb  to  denote  an  ill  and  imperfect 
education.  It  were  as  confiftent  therefore  to  fay 
that  a  lad  muft  not  go  into  the  water  till  he  can 
fwim,  as  to  forbid  all  attempts  at  compofition^ 
till  he  has  acquired  and  formed  a  ftyle  which  de 
pends  fomuch,  likeperfonal  grace  and  activity,  upon 

practice, 
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practice.  Falfe  concords  and  falfe  quantities,  re 
proved  and  amended,  guide  the  learner  by  degrees 
to  trueprofody  and  fyntax.  Barbarizing  anglicifms,  fa 
offenfive  to  Milton,  lead  to  pure  latinity.  "  An 
*«  art,  fays  Bufby,  is  the  way  of  doing  a  thing 
*<  furely,  readily,  and  gracefully,"  Grammar  is  the 
art  of  fpeaking  and  writing  :  and  was  that  or  any 
other  art  ever  attained  without  repeated  efforts,  lead 
ing  by  infenfible  gradations  through  error  to  per 
fection  ?  The  Latin  pieces  of  verfe  and  profe  of 
Milton  now  extant  were  derived  no  doubt  from  long 
reading  and  obferving.  His  Juvenilia,  admirable  as 
they  are,  were  certainly  preceded  by  more  puerile 
exercifes  and  imperfect  competitions. 

Didicit  pnus,  extimuitque  magiftrwn. 

Repetitions  by  heart  are  no  more  than  fele&ing,-  as 
Locke  himfelf  directs,  the  beautiful  pafTages  from 
authors,  and  impreffing  them  on  the  memory  of  the 
reciter.  They  fhould  not  it  is  true  (and  they  are 
not)  be  too  long,  nor  too  frequently  exacted :  yec 
fuch  exercifes  undoubtedly  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the 
memory  ;  for  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
every  limb  of  the  body,  acquires  vigour  from  ufe 
and  exertion.  If  players,  whpm  Locke  farcaftically 
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inftances,  have  not  all  of  them  the  beft  memories  in 
the  world,  every  player  perhaps  poflefles  that  fa 
culty  in  a  greater  degree,  than  if  he  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  the  conftant  exercife  of  it  in  his 
profeffion. 

Greek  ought  not  to  be  excluded,   as  Locke  feems 
to  exclude  it,  from  a  young  gentleman's  education. 
If  languages  are  to  be  learnt  fo  eafily  and  fo  readily, 
as  Locke  aflerts,  Greek  in  particular  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  ;  and  if  thofe  who  have  been  initiated  in 
that  language  do  generally,  as  he  fays,  feldom  after 
wards  make  any  proficiency,  how  can  it  be  expe&ed 
that  they  who  have  not  learnt  even  the  rudiments 
as  boys,  fhould  attain  that  language,  when  men  I 
This  however  is  his  method  and  propofal.    Give 
then  rather  in  the  courfe  of  their  education  the  power 
and  poflibility  of  becoming  adepts !   (for  this  is  all 
that  can  be  done  by  education)  and  you  have  dif- 
charged  your  duty.     Every  fcholar,  who  makes  a 
very  confiderable  progrefs  in  any  language,  art,  or 
fcience,   is  chiefly  his  own  mafter.     Greek  is  at  leaft 
as  neceflary  and  ornamental  to  a  gentleman,  as  a 
trade  fo  earneftly  recommended  by  Locke,  and  full 
as  polite  and  beneficial  an  accomplimment  as  the 
art  of  perfumery,  varnifhing,  graving,  working  in 
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iron,  brafs,  or  filver,  cutting  or  fetting  of  pre 
cious  ftoneSj  or  even  grinding  and  polifhing  optical 
glafles  ! 

Roufleau  is  particularly  partial  to  the  occupation 
of  a  joiner ,  one  of  the  trades  recommended  by  Locke, 
and  takes  notice,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the 
Czar  Peter  exercifed  the  employment  of  a  {hip's 
carpenter  !  As  to  ftudy,  he  denies  his  pupil  all  books, 
except  Robinfon  Crufoe. 

Hardinefs,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  by  Locke, 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  obtained  in  a  Publiclc 
School  than  at  home,  where  the  ill-judged  tender- 
nefs  of  the  parents,  of  mamas  efpecially,  often  pro 
duces  effeminacy,  which  expofes  the  little  matter  to 
the  ridicule  of  all  his  Schoolfellows. 

"  Sbeepijb  foftnefs  (it  is  allowed  by  Locke)  often 
<c  enervates  thofe  who  are  bred  like  foplings,  a£ 
**  home."  He  owns  too  on  another  occafion  that 
•*  it  is  not  unufual  to  obferve  the  children  of  gentle- 
*c  men's  families  treat  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  with 
«'  domineering  words,  names  of  contempt,  and  an 
"  imperious  carriage  :  as  if  they  were  of  another 
*<  race,  and  fpecies  beneath  them,'* 
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Other  vices  and  weaknefTes  may  alfo  be  learnt  in 
the  parlour,  the  kitchen,  and  the  ftable.  Of  the 
contagion  from  a  train  of  vicious  domefticks  Locke 
himfelf  always  appears  extremely  fenfible.  In  one 
place  his  words  are  thefe.  "  They  frequently  learn 
<c  from  unbred  or  debauched  fervants  untowardly 
"  tricks  and  vices,  as  otherwife  they  poffibly  would 
*c  be  ignorant  of  all  their  lives." 

Locke  well  obferves  that  cc  the  peculiar  pbyfag* 
*c  nomy  of  the  mind  is  moft  difcoverable  in  children, 
"  before  cunning  hath  taught  them  to  hide  defor* 
"  mities  and  conceal  their  ill  inclinations  under  a 
«c  difTembled  outfide." 

Publick  Education  is  infinitely  better  calculated 
than  Domeftick  Tuition  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  mind.  If  a  boy  wears  a 
rnafk,  his  Schoolfellows  will  be  fure  to  tear  it  off, 
and  betray  his  real  difpofition  to  general  obfervation  5 
and  indeed  I  fcarce  remember  a  fingle  inftance  of  a 
lad  bred  in  a  great  fchool,  who  did  not  retain  ftrong 
traces  of  his  puerile  character  all  his  life  after. 
The  firfl  fcenes  of  bis  life  therefore,  to  ufe  Locke's 
own  words,  are  beft  a&ed  on  a  Publick  Stage, 
where  his  predominant  pajjlons  and  prevailing  inclina- 
liens  being  more  open  and  expofed,  are  moft  capable 

of 
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of  corre&ion.  His  very  fchool fellows  become 
mafters  in  this  inftance ;  for  youth  commonly  in 
clines  to  the  benignant  and  generous  fide. 

In  regard  to  morals  and  religion^  thofe  great  and 
important  confiderations,  if  it  is  duly  weighed  that 
the  moft  nice  and  dangerous  part  of  human  life 
occurs  between  the  commencement  and  conclufion 
of  the  period  deftined  to  education,  it  is  not  won 
derful  that  publick  fchool-boys,  as  well  as  private 
pupils,  fhould  fometirnes  be  found  to  be  defective 
or  culpable.  The  fap  will  rife  in  the  fpring,  blights 
will  ftrike  the  nobleft  plant,  and  frofts  will  nip  the 
faireft  flower :  all  that  can  be  fuggefted  by  art  is 
wholefome  manure,  and  providently  to  fence  and 
guard  againft  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 
In  publick  fchools  the  duties  of  religion  are  by  no 
fneaQ£  neglected .  All  that  Locke  enjoins  is  duly 
taught.  The  exercifes  of  Saturday  evening,  and 
the  leflbns  of  Monday  morning^  are  from  the  Bible 
and  Prayer  book.  The  daily  bufmefs  of  the  fchool 
begins,  like  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with 
reading  prayers.  One  of  the  fenior  boys  officiates 
as  chaplain,  and  the  prayers  are  in  Latin.  Even  the 
Sacrament  is  at  a  proper  age  adminiftered  to  the 
young  difciples ;  and  I  have  witneflfed,  amongft 
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thofe  early  communicants,  a  folemnity  of  prepara 
tion  and  reception,  that  would  have  done  them 
honour  at  any  fucceeding  period  of  their  lives. 

Locke,  with  an  air  of  afTumed  candour  towards 
the  mafter  of  a  fchool  introduces  the  following  ob- 
fervation. 

*'  The  difference  is  great  between  two  or  three  pupils 

c<  in    the  fame   houfe,    and  three    or  fourfcore  boys 

c<  lodged  up  and  down.     For  let  the  master's  indujlry 

"  and  Jkill  be  never  fo  great,  it  is  impojfible  he  Jhould 

<c  have  ffty  or  one  hundred  fcholars  under  his  eye  any 

cc  longer  than  they  are  in  fchool  together :  nor  can  it  be 

i(  expeEied  that  he  Jhould  inftruft  them  fuccefsfully  in 

"  any  thing   but  their  books.     The  forming   of  their 

"  minds  and  manners,  requiring   a  conftant  attention 

*c  and  particular  application  to  every  fingle  boy,  which 

**  is  impojfible  in  a  numerous  flock,  and  would  be  wholly 

"  in  vain  (could,  he  have  timetvjiudy  and  correct  every 

"  one's  particular  defeffs  and  wrong  inclinations)  when 

"  the  lad  was  to  be  left  io  him f elf,  or  the  prevailing 

"  infeftion  of  his  fellows,  the  great  eft  part  of  the  four 

"  and  twenty  hours*'* 

The  abfolute  impoffibility  of  a  ccnftant  application 
and  fOrtitufcr  atttntien  to  every  fingle  boy,  and  it 
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be  added  the  doubt  whether  fuch  particular  at 
tention  would  not  rather  injure   than  benefit  the 
pupil  by  encouraging  h:s  felf-importance,  together 
with  many  other  obvious  difficulties,  oblige  Locke 
himfelf  at  laft  to  confefs,  as  has  before  been  no 
ticed,  "  what  fhall  be  refolved  in  this  cafe  muft  irt 
*c  a  great  meafure  be  left  to  the  parents  to  be  deter- 
<4  mined  by  their  circumftances  and  conveniences." 
But  not  to  take  advantage  of  fuch  a  reluctant  con- 
ceflion,  let  us  rather  recommend  to  the  mafter  of  a 
great  fchool,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  conduct 
of  the  boys  during  the  intervals  of  the  fchool  hours, 
and   carefully  by  himfelf  and  his  ailiftants  to  vifit 
an<J  regulate  the  boarding  houfes.    The  matters  and 
miftrefles  of  thofe  houfes  muft  fubmit  to  his  direc 
tions,  or  abandon  their   employments  :    for   what 
parent  would  commit  his  fon  to  a  family  fuppofed 
to  be  adverfe  to  the  general  difcipline  of  the  fchool ; 
and  whofe  inmates  are  indulged  in  irregularity  and 
diflipation  ?  It  is  requifite  alfo  for  School mafters  tp 
be  rather  backward  in  granting  leave  for  too  fre 
quent  vifits  at  home ;  for  where  they  too  much  pre 
vail,  it  has  happened  tfraj: the  borne  and  the fcbool have 
e£ch   in  their   turns,   been    pleaded  by  the  young 
truant  as  an  apology  for  )iis  afefence  from  both, 
this  is  one  of  the  moft  fetal  inroads  from  private 
R  3  mifmanagement 
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mifmanagement  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  Pub- 
lick  Education,  where  the  wifdom  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  is  counteracted  by  the  indifcretion  of  indivi 
duals. 

Suppofe  an  author  equally  inclined  to  depreciate 
DomefticK  Tuition,  as  Locke  has  in  his  little  tract 
ihewn  himfelf  difpofed  to  ridicule  and  vilify  Publick 
Education,  might  not  fuch  a  writer,  abandoning  the 
ftraight  path  of  candour  and  impartiality,  and  aflum- 
ing  the  manners  of  a  fatyrical  pleader  and  declaimer, 
exprefs  himfelf  to  the  following  purport  f 

<c  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  the  free  fpirit  and  generous 
<c  nature  of  a  youth,  that  fhould  look  abroad  into 
cc  the  world  of  which  he  is  himfelf  a  part,  "  ca- 
««  bin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd"  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
"  a  private  family,  a  puny  fondling  dandled  on  the 
"  lap  of  his  mother,    or  at  beft  perhaps  a   tiny 
*c  fportfmanor  foaker  in  company  of  his  father.    If 
tc  they  have  a  country  parfon  in  the  houfe,  who 
"  teaches  my  young  mafter  to  read,  he  teaches  him 
<c  to  fmoke  at. the  fame  time,  and  envelopes  in  the 
"  fame  cloud  his  perfon   and   his   underftanding. 
"  The  firft  Latin  that  he  conveys  to  him  is  the  old 
«c  axiom  of  in  vino  veritaS)  and  his  Greek  (if  he 
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"  has  any)  is  all  Anacreontlck.  It  is  odds  indeed 
"  whether  his  learning  extends  fo  far.  He  is  per- 
<c  haps  a  mere  Lingo,  or  at  beft  a  Square  or  a  Tbwackuw. 
(t  in  Mr.  Allworthy's  fplendid  manlion.  Over  the 
"  fervants  of  the  family  the  heir  apparent  is  a  little 
"  tyrant,  and  from  his  fubje£ts  he  learns,  as  foon 
"  as  he  can  fpeak,  every  fpecies  of  provincial  bar- 
*c  barifm;  and  as  foon  as  he  can  think,  or  ac"r, 
«  every  kind  of  vice  and  meannefs.  Virtue^  wif- 
"  dom,  breeding^  and  learning,  are  feldom  to  be 
"  found  under  a  private  roof;  but  muft  be  fought, 
"  like  the  Deity,  in  a  folemn  temple  confecrated  to 
c<  fuch  facred  worfliip  !ff 

Waving  ridicule  and  irony,  and  adhering  as  the 
fubje£t  requires,  to  ftricl:  truth,  it  muft  be  confefled 
that  Publick  Education  as  well  as  Domeftick  Tui 
tion,  has  its  faults  :  but  many  of  the  corruptions  of 
fchools  are  brought  by  the  fcholars  from  home. 
At  home  are  the  foolifh,  the  idle,  and  vicious  fer 
vants,  fo  much  dreaded  by  Locke.  At  home  indul 
gence  takes  the  place  of  difcipline,  and  from  home 
they  often  bring  fums  of  money  far  beyond  their 
little  occafions,  by  which  artificial  wants  are  created 
and  diforders  introduced.  This  laft  evil,  wholly 
owing  to  the  mdifcretion  of  friends  and  parents,  has 
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been  particularly  noxious  to  Publick  Schools.  Matters 
can  only  controul  and  check  its  influence.  Friends 
and  parents  alone  can  prevent  and  extirpate  it. 

Publick  Schools  ought  to  cultivate  the  maihema- 
ticks,  as  well  as  the  clajjlcks.  Both  might  be  taught 
fufficiently,  for  the  initiation  of  pupils,  during  their 
ftay  at  a  Publick  School ;  from  whence  they  ought 
to  be  fent  to  the  Univerfities,  equally  prepared  to 
purfue -their  philofophical  as  their  claifical  ftudies, 

Publick  Schools  alfo  generally  detain  their  pupils 
too  long.  Youths  fhould  be  difmifled  from  fchools 
at  the  age  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  at  the  lateft.  They 
are  afterwards  commencing  young  men,  and  will 
not  patiently  fubmit  to  the  corrections  of  children. 
When  the  boys  at  Weftminfter  rebelled  becaufe  a 
fenior  fcholar  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of 
age  would  not  fubmit  to  the  difcipline  of  the  rod, 
Dr.  Barker,  then  a  prebend,  contended  that  the 
fcholar  was  in  the  right.  It  was  wrong  he  faid,  to 
attempt  to  fcourge  a  youth  at  that  age.  It  was  al- 
moft  fodomy.  Pity  that  Dr.  Barker  was  not  a  Ge 
neral  ! 

In  general  it  is  unadvifable  for  parents  to  fend 
their  fons  to  a  Great  Publick  Scb'.ol,  fooner  than  at 

the 
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I  he  period  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  ;  not  that  I 
would  wifti  the  preceding  period  to  be  loft  and  bu 
ried  in  ignorance  and  idlenefs.  Let  their  children 
in  the  mean  while  be  fent  to  fome  preparatory  aca 
demy,  where  they  may  be  taught  to  write,  to  read, 
to  fpeak  French,  to  dance,  to  draw,  and  the  rudi 
ments  of  Latin  according  to  the  grammar  of  the 
fchool  for  which  they  are  afterwards  intended.  A 
matter  who  cannot,  by  himfelf  and  his  afiiftants, 
fupply  his  little  ftudents  with  thefe  helps,  is  unfit  to 
govern  fuch  an  academy. 

One  great  reafon  for  preference  of  Publick  to 
Private  Education  is  this.  Schoolboys,  being  at  in 
tervals  called  home,  partake  occafionally  of  the  en 
joyments  and  fociety  of  a  family.  Private  pupils, 
conftantly  confined  within  one  narrow  circle,  ac 
quire  none  of  the  freedom  and  fpirit  of  a  Publick: 
Education. 

Travel,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  cannot  be  ac 
companied  with  the  benefit  that  ought  to  attend  it 
from  the  firft  ftage  of  life,  one  of  the  periods  to 
which  Locke  deftines  it :  but  being  certainly  im 
proper  at  the  ufual  time  and  in  the  ufual  mode,  may 
l),e  referved  to  Locke's  laft  Stage,  and  therefore 

properly 
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properly  fucceeding  to  a  removal  from  the  Univer- 
fities  ;  when  the  young  traveller,  if  not  fit  and  able 
to  go  alone,  had  better  not  go  at  all. 

Milton  has  given  A  traftate  on  Education,  contain 
ing  a  plan  of  a  fchool  and  univerfity  in  one,  intended 
to  annihilate  all  other  fchools  and  univerfities,  by 
inftituting  as  many  of  fuch  academies  as  might  be 
peceiTary  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  in 
this  plan,  romanticlc  as  he  almoft  himfelf  feems  to 
think  it,  he  has  proceeded  on  principles  very  dif 
ferent  from  thofe  of  Locke,  and  (hewn  himfelf  the- 
friend  and  advocate  of  Publick  Education.  He 
rather  follows  the  principles  of  Plato  and  Xenophon^ 
than  adopts  the  fyftem  of  Locke. 

His  propofed  number  of  pupils  is  an  hundred  and 
fifty,  more  or  lefs.  He  directs  the  teaching  of  lan 
guages,  not  by  rote,  but  by  grammar ',  and  thofe  not 
only  modern  but  ancient,  and  of  the  ancient  not 
only  Latin,  but  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  the 
Chaldean  and  Syrian  diale&s.  So  far  from  objecting 
to  repetitions,  that  he  enjoins  Grammar  leflbns  to  be. 
got  by  heart,  and  poems,  and  orations  not  merely  to 
be  read,  but  "  put  to  memory  and  folemnly  an- 
*'  nounced  with  right  accent  and  grace."  AncJ 
though,  like  Locke,  he  regrets  the  time  thrown 
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away  in  learning  one  or  two  languages,  yet  himfelf 
appropriates  no  lefs  time  than  nine  years,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  one,  to  education.  He  alfo  fixes 
the  age  of  twenty  three  or  twenty  four  as  the  proper 
time  for  travel,  if  travel  be  necefTary.  So  that  on 
the  whole,  though  I  have  been  hardy  enough  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  fuch  a  giant  antagonift  as  Locke? 
I  have  Milton  to  fupport  me. 

It  appears  indeed,  on  the  face  of  Locke's  trad, 
that  the  prefent  plan  of  education  is  highly  prefer 
able  to  the  fyftem  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  his 
writing.  The  medical  management  of  children  is 
fo  much  improved,  that  many  things  which  he  re 
commends,  as  contrary  to  the  pra£lice  of  thofe 
times,  are  now  in  general  ufe  :  and  as  to  the  cul 
tivation  of  their  minds,  were  he  now  living,  he 
would  no  longer  lament  the  want  of  a  fixpenny 
Hiftory  of  the  Bible,  or  an  /Efop  with  pictures  to 
every  fable.  The  bookfellers  have  provided  the  little 
fludents  a  Lilliputian  library,  and  every  toyihop  and 
Stationer  will  fupply  them  with  polygons  for  the 
vowels,  or  the  whole  alphabet  in.  cards  or  ivory, 
unlefs  they  mould  rather  chufe  to  fwallow  it  in  gin 
gerbread.  Geography  is  learnt  by  the  dice,  like 
the  Game  of  thg  Goofej  maps  are  differed  into 

kingdoms, 
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kingdoms,  and  provinces ;  and  perhaps  to  Locke 
himfelf  we  owe  many  of  thofe  valuable  achieve 
ments. 

Univerfities,  thofe  dry  nurfes  that  fucceed  to  the 
£rft  feminaries  of  education,  are  alfo  much  improved 
In  their   principles  and  practice  fmce  the  aeras  of 
Milton  and  Locke  :  and  if  the  ftudents  do  not  at 
their   departure  make  due  progrefs  in  their  feveral 
purfuits  and  profeflions,  the  failure  muft  be  imputed 
to  themfelves,  who  have  fo  ill  applied  the  time  tljey 
have  parted  there.     At  one  univerfity  fmce  the  time 
of  Milton,  a  great  and  tranfcendent  genius  has  ad 
vanced  the  career  pf  fcience  as  Milton  himfelf  car 
ried  the  flights  of  poetry  ?  beyond  the  vifible  diurnal 
fibere.    At  the  other  an  acute  and  able  jurifprudent, 
whofe  early  lofs  we  ftill  lament,  inftituted  a  courfe 
of  lectures  of  eftablifhed  authority  to  the  profeffional 
reader,  as  well   as  affording,  in   the   moft  elegant 
terms,  a  code  of  law  necefTary  for  the  inftrudion  and 
perufal  of  every  private  gentleman.     The  ftudents 
too  are  now  lefs  bewildered  in  the  labyrinths  of  lo- 
gick  and  metaphyficks.     To  their  original  reufrance 
to  the  principles  of  Locke  perhaps  we  owe  much  of 
his  prejudice  to  Publick  Education.    His  prejudices, 
v/cre  he  now  a  living  witrefs  of  the  cordial  reception 
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ef  his  doctrines,  would  perhaps  vanifh  :  though  he 
might  frill  infift,  and  not  without  juftice,  accord 
ing  to  the  Tirocinium  *  of  my  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend  Mr.  Cowper,  that  Difcipllne  fhould  Hand  as 
porter  at  the  gate  of  every  college. 

The  ftudy  of  Geography,  Chronology,  Hiftory, 
the  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy  and  Geometry, 
may  eafily  be  reconciled  to  the  plan  of  the  early  part  of 
Publick  Education,  and  fliould  be  incorporated  with 
it.  As  to  dancing,  fencing,  and  accounts,  thefe  are 
generally  taught  by  feparate  matters,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  parents  without  need  of  parti 
cular  injunction  or  ferious  difFertation.  Painting 
and  mufiek  are  indeed  not  in  fo  general  requeft,  and 
the  trath  is  that  gentlemen  practitioners  either  mif- 
apply  much  of  their  time,  or  fall  infinitely  below 
the  moft  common  artifts  of  either  profeffion.  If  a. 
trade  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  a  fludent  and  a  gen 
tleman,  that  of  a  gardener  feems  to  be  the  moft 

healthy 

*  The  Tirocinium  forms  part  of  a  colle3ion  of 
poems  by  W.  Cowper,  Efq.  one  of  which  poems 
is  The  Tajk^  a  moft  admirable  work  in  blank  verfe, 
which  gives  a  moft  promifmg  earned  of  the  author's 
intended  Tranflation  of  Homer  in  that  meafure. 
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healthy  and  agreeable,  to  which  in  bad  weather1 
may  be  added  the  occupation  of  a  joiner  or  car 
penter,  as  on  that  account  both  Locke  and  Rouf- 
feau  recommend  it.  And  a  fchoolboy  is  perhaps 
more  qualified  even  for  fuch  an  apprenticefhip,  as 
well  as  for  the  more  honourable  and  hazardous  avo 
cations  of  the  army  or  navy,  than  a  young  gentle 
man  bred  in  a  private  family. 

Locke  concludes  his  tracl  on  education  with  thefe 
words. 

**  Though  I  am  now  come  to  a  conclufion  of 
cc  what  obvious  remarks  have  fuggefled  to  me  con- 
<e  cerning  Education,  /  would  not  have  it  thought 
*c  that  I  look  on  it  as  a  jujl  treatise  on  this  fubj  eft  * 
*e  There  are  a  thoufand  other  things  that  may  need 
"'consideration,  efpecially  if  one  fhould  take  in  the 
**  various  tempers,  different  inclinations,  and  par- 
<c  ticular  defaults  that  are  to  be  found  in  children^ 
<c  and  prefcribe  proper  remedies.  The  variety  is 
<c  fo  great,  that  it  would  require  a  volume;  nor 
<c  would  that  reach  it.  Each  man's  mind  has  fome 
<fc  peculiarity,  as  well  as  his  face,  that  diftinguifhes 
<c  him  from  all  others,  and  there  are  poffibly  fcarcc 
"  two  children  who  can  be  conduced  by  exactly 
<c  the  fame  method.  Befides  that  I  think  a  prince, 
"  a  nobleman,  and  an  ordinary  gentleman's  fon, 

"  ihould 
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€*  mould   have  different  ways  of   breeding.      But 
«  having  had  here  only  fome  general  views  in  re- 
"  ference  to  the  main  end,  and  aims  in  education, 
*«  and  thofe  defigned   for  a  gentleman's   fon  who 
"  being  then  very  little,  I  confidered  only  as  white 
<c  paper  or  wax,  to  be  moulded  and   fafhioned  as 
<c  one  pleafes,   I  have  touched  little  more  than  thofe 
<c  heads  which  I  judged  necefTary  for  the  breeding 
<c  of  a  young  gentleman  of  his   condition  in'ge- 
*c  neral ;  and  have  now  publifhed  thefe  my  occa- 
<c  fional  thoughts  with    this  hope;    that    though 
"  this  be  far  from  being  a  compleat  treatife  on  this 
*6  fubje£r,  or  fuch  as  that  every  one  may  find  what 
"  will  juft  fit  his  child  in  it,  yet  it  may  give  fome 
<c  fmall  light  to  thofe  whofe  concern  for  their  dear 
*c  little  ones  makes  them  fo  irregularly  bold,  that 
"  they  dare  venture  to  confult  their  own  reafon  in 
*6  the  education  of  their  children,  rather  than  wholly 
"  to  rely  upon  Old  Cuftom." 

If  Locke  could  not  call  his  work  a  compleat  trea 
tife  on  Education^  much  lefs  can  I  prefume  to  fubmit 
thefe  loofe  thoughts  to  the  reader  in  that  light ;  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  not  offered  under  that  idea,  but  mere 
ly  to  vindicate  Publick  Eftablifhments  from  cenfures 
that  appeared,  coming  from  whomfoever,  unjuft  and 
illiberal.  If  the  awful  and  revered  name  of  Locke 

gave 
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gave  a  fanctibn  to  prejudices,  it  was  but  acting  with 
the  fpirit,  though  without  the  talents,  of  Locke, 
to  combat  them.  Almoft  all  the  fyftems  of  Private 
Education  appear  a  romantick  theory,  not  reducible 
to  practice.  Locke  himfelf  fays  "  that  a  prince,  a 
•c  nobleman,  and  an  ordinary  gentleman's  fon 
<c  fhould  have  a  different  way  of  breeding."  Yet 
the  attention  enjoined  to  be  given  to  his  pupil, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  character  of  his  Tutor ,  are  fcarce 
to  be  expected  even  by  a  prince,  though  he  con- 
fefTes  that  his  views  and  main  end  were  to  fuggeft 
hints  on  thofe  heads,  neceflary  for  the  education  of 
a  gentleman! 's  fon.  A  Telemachus  may  obtain  a 
Minerva  for  a  Mentor;  an  Englifli  Prince  may 
command  a  Markham  or  a  Hurd .  but  the 
fon  of  a  gendeman,  the  fon  of  a  nobleman 
I  will  venture  to  fay  will  at  leaft  derive  as 
much  benefit  from  a  Publick  Education  as  from 
Private  Tuition.  Neither  tbe?nes  nor  verfes,  fo 
dreaded  by  Locke,  impede  their  progrefs  to  the 
firft  offices,  and  moft  important  duties.  Thefe 
are  facts  founded  on  experience,  and  the  many 
illuftricus  characters  that  have  begun  their  career 
on  a  royal  foundation  will  fully  juftify  my  afiertion. 

How  many  Ovids,  MURRAY,  were  thy  boaft,- 
How  many  Martinis  were  in  PULTEHEY  loft  .l 
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The  fallowing  Jhort  and  occafional  Differ  tatlon  on 
Tails,  having  been  accidentally  omitted  in  its  proper 
place,  brings  up  the  rtar  of  the  Profe  in  this  vo 
lume. 


To  the  PRINTER  of  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE, 

Tburfday,  Augvjl  16,  I7«4. 

SIR, 

A  S  T I N  G  my  eye  on  the  London  Gazette 
a  few  days  ago,  it  gave  me  infinite  pleafure  to 
fee  particular  Orders  iffued  from  the  War-Office, 
"  That  all  His  Majefty's  Regiments  of  Horfe  and 
<c  Dragoons,  except  the  Light  Horfe,  (hall  be 
"  mounted  only  on  fuch  horfes,  as  have  their  full 
46  tails,  without  the  leaft  part  taken  from  them" 

Never  furely  did  the  tyrant  man  exercife  a  more 
wanton  piece  of  cruelty  over  his  fubjecTis  of  the 
brute  creation,  than  in  clipping  the  Tails  of  the 
horfes,  and  robbing  them  of  their  fair  and  natural 
proportion.  Caftration  itfelf,  cruel  as  it  is,  carries 
to  fportfmen  and  epicures  fome  apology  along  with 

Vot.  II,  S  it. 
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it.  Fowls  become  a  plumper  and  more  delicious 
morfel,  after  being  made  capons  ;  and  horfes,  con 
verted  into  geldings,  are  thereby  rendered  more  tract- 
able.  But  we  of  the  Yahoo  fpecies  have  nothing  to 
plead  in  our  excufe  to  the  generous  Houhnymn  for 
thus  barbaroufly  depriving  him  of  a  part  of  his 
frame,  which  nature  has  wifely  given  him  for  feveral 
purpofes  both  of  ufe  and  ornament. 

Cuftom,  it  is  true,  has  long  authorifed  this  favage 
practice;  yet  it  has  not  been  able  to  reconcile  us  to 
it  entirely.  In  fculpture,  painting,  and  tapeftry, 
horfes  ftill  wear  their  full  tails>  without  the  haft  part 
taken  from  them.  Do  but  contemplate  the  figure  of 
a  king  on  horfeback  on  a  pedeftal,  or  of  a  general 
in  a  battle  piece,  either  on  canvas  or  in  the  arras  ; 
the  mane  and  tail  of  the  horfe  is  as  full  and  flowing 
as  the  periwig  of  the  rider.  Tne  tail  of  Bucephalus 
himfelf  has  not  a  bolder  fweep  than  that  of  the  noble 
beafts  who  bear  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  What  fhould  we  fay  to  Stubbs,  were 
he  to  put  a  fet  of  docked  geldings  to  the  chariot  of 
Phaeton  ?  Or  how  (hould  we  confider  the  very  fame 
mutilations,  were  we  to  make  the  experiments  on 
other  quadrupeds  ?  Figure  to  yourfelf  the  view  of  a 
pafture  covered  with  bulls,  cows,  (heep,  and  oxen, 

grazing 
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grazing  on  a  common,  or  a  mountain,  as  bare- 
breeched  as  a  Highlander ! 

This  practice  alfo,  to  the  fhame  of  our  age  and 
nation  be  it  fpoken,  is  both  local  and  recent.    In 
the  antient  times  of  chivalry  what  figure  would  a 
knight  have  made  on  fuch  a  maimed  deed !  and 
what  damfel  would  have  deigned  to  mount  a  bob- 
tailed  palfry  ?   The  beginning  even  of  the  prefent 
century  faw  our  horfes  (till  in  pofleflion  of  their 
full  tails.     It  was  then  the  Bon  Ton.     "  Fopping- 
<c  ton's   long  tails  were  known  on  every  road  in 
"  chriftendom."      At    prefent  except  Lord  Fal- 
mouth's  fet  of  duns,  and  the  royal  oflave  of  cream- 
coloured  horfes,  we  have,  alas,  no  long  tails  in  the 
kingdom.     But  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun 
dred  and  fixty  four  is,  I  hopej  the  happy  aera  from 
whence  we  may   date   their   reftoration.     All   the 
Englifh  Cavalry,  except  the  Light  Horfe,  "  fhall  be 
"  mounted  only  on  fuch  horfes,  as  haw  their  full 
<c  tails  without  the  lea/}  part  taken  from  them."     It 
was    indeed,    high    time  for   fuch    a   reformation. 
Many  centuries  elapfed  before  our  conftitution  pro 
vided  a  law  againft  attempts  to  deface  and  maim  the 
human  body  :  and  it  was  now  become  equally  ne- 
ceflary  to  iflue  the  above  Orders  from  the  War -Office, 
S  2  which 
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which  it  is  hoped,  will  operate  as  a  kind  of  Coven* 
try  Aa,  again  ft  bogging^  docking >  and  nicking,  the 
horfes. 

As  a  true  patriot,  I  am  equally  anxious  to  wipe 
off  a  national  reflection,  as  to  alter  the  fafhion. 
This  cruel  practice  is  one  of  the  ftains  on  our  man 
ners,  which  has  given  our  enemies  occafion  to  ftyle 
us  The  Savages  of  Europt.  In  France  neither  horfe, 
nor  man,  nor  woman,  can  have  too  much  hair,  but 
all  carry  it  unviolated  on  their  heads  and  their  tails, 
"  without  the  leaft  part  taken  from  them."  In 
England  full-bottoms  and  full  tails  vanished  at 
the  fame  period.  Crop-eared  coxcombs  and  docked 
horfes,  hogged  manes  and  hogged  toupees,  came  in 
together.  A  wonderful  analogy  between  the  treat 
ment  of  our  fellow  countrymen's  heads,  and  their 
horfes  tails  !  From  this  analogy  it  is  that  our  neigh 
bours  have  imbibed  the  afibciated  idea  of  the  favage- 
nefs  of  our  manners  -,  and  an  Englifhman  at  Paris 
is  fure  to  be  reproached  with  the  barbarity  of  our 
beheading  kings,  and  docking  horfes. 

A  celebrated  French  writer  exprefles  himfelf  thus 
on  this  combination  of  inhuman  ufages  in  this 
country. 

Ah 
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Ah  barbare  Angleterre !  ou  Ic  fatale  couteau  , 

Trenche  les  tetes  aux  rois,  &  les  cues  aux  chevaux  *! 

Volt  air  is  Henri  ade. 

With  a  free  tranflation  of  the  above  lines  I  {hall 
ponclude  thefe  reflexions. 

Ah  barb'rous  England,  kings  and  ftecds  to  dock, 
To  curtail  tails,  and  fentence  block  to  block  I 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

HIPPOLITUS. 

*  Some  curious  readers  have  in  vain  fearched  the 
flenriade  of  Voltaire  for  thefe  lines.  It  would  have 
been  equally  vain  to  fearch  the  reft  of  his  works^  or 
thefe  of  any  other  French  author.  It  is  indeed  i?n- 
foffible  that  fuch  a  couplet  could  have  found  a  place  in 
the  Epick  Poem,  from  which  they  are  pretendedly  cited. 
And  if  the  writer  had  not  heard  them  gravely  quoted  as 
lines  of  Voltaire^  he  Jhould  have  thought  it  needlefs  to 
mentiin  that  the  French  diftich^  and  the  free  tranflation^ 
fatb  owe  their  origin  to  tbt  writer  £/*Hippolitus. 


VERSE 
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O  N 
SEVERAL     OCCASIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

That  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
following  fcene,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  briefly 
the  plan  and  ftory  of  the  preceding  part :  Adarn 
feels  a  violent  and  fudden  ftiock  of  nature  within 
him,  which  he  imagines  to  be  the  forerunner  of  his 
death.  While  his  mind  is  wholly  employed  in  thefe 
ideas,  and  full  of  ftrange  apprehenfions,  the  Angel 
of  Death  appears  before  him,  and  pronounces  his 
doom  ;  and  adds  moreover  that  he  fhall  not  die,  till 
he  comprehends  the  meaning  of  thefe  words, 
"  Thou  fhalf  die  the  death."  Cain,  an  outcaft  and 
a  wanderer,  is  conduced  by  Divine  Juftice  to  the 
bower  of  Adam. 


A  SCENE  from  ^fhe  DEATH  of  ADAM: 

A  Tragedy  written  in  German^ 
By    MR.     KLOPSTOCK. 

FIRST     PRINTED     IN 

The    ST.  JAMES'S   MAGAZINE,    March  1763. 

A  C  T    11.      S  C  E  N  E    II. 

ADAM,  SETH,  SELIMA. 

SEL  I  M  A. 

FATHER,  againft  your  orders  I  return, 
Imploring  your  paternal  goodnefs  :  lift  ! 
Oh,  I  conjure  you,  deign  to  lift  ! — a  man — 
His  like  I  ne'er  beheld — prowls  round  the  bow'r, 
Menaces  me,  and  wou'd  confer  with  you. 
Ev'n  yet  I  ftand  difmay'd — beyond  a  doubt, 
In  other  regions  there  exifts  a  race 
Of  men,  who're  not  thy  children — No,  'tis  certain 
This  is  no  fon  of  Adam.. 

ADAM. 

What's  his  air  ? 
And  what  his  features  ?  Say ! 

SELIMA. 

His  feature's  tall ; 
Dreadful  his  air ;  and  from  his  hollow  eyes 

4  B* 
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He  rolls  confufion  and  difmay  :  his  limbs 
Are  covered  with  a  filming  fpeckled  hide, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bears  a  maffy  club, 
Knotted  all  o'er :  his  face  is  pale  and  fun  burnt; 
But  ah,  his  palenefs  is  not  like  to  your's. 
Oh  father,  father  ! 

ADAM. 

Was  his  forehead  bare  ? 

S  E  L  I  Jvl  A. 

Scarce  durft  I  caft  my  fearful  looks  upon  him, 
Yet  on  his  forehead  I  defcried  a  fign 
Such  as  I  can't  defcribe        I  know  not  what 
Of  terrible  and  dreadful. 

ADAM. 

It  is  Cain ; 

O  Seth,  Yis  Cain.     The  Lord  hath  fent  him  now 
To  render  death  more  bitter  to  me.     Go  1 
Go,  Seth,  and  fee  if  God  hath  fent  him  to  me. 
Tell  him,  befeech  him,  to  depart  in  peace  : 
Urge  him  to  fly  my  prefence  !  but  if  {till 
He  will  appear  before  me,  let  him  come ! 
*Tis  God  who  fends  him  :  I  have  well  deferv'd  it. 
Cover  the  altar,  that  the  guiltlefs  blood 
Of  his  poor  brother,  whom  he  maflacred, 
Wound  not  his  eyes. 

SCENE 
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SCENE       III. 

ADAM,    SELIMA. 

s  E  L  i  M  A. 

My  father,  wherefore  yawns 
That  horrid  pit  juft  dug  at  th'  altar's  foot  ? 

ADAM. 
Oh  daughter !  didft  thou  never  fee  a  grave  ? 

SELIMA. 
A  grave  ?  my  father ! 

ADAM,  [apart. 

Oh  too  bitter  day ! 
Cain  will  foon  come,  and  Selima  is  here. 

SELIMA. 

Oh,  anfwer  me  !     Is  then  my  father  angry  ? 
Alas  !  there  was  a  time,  when  you  wou'd  deign 
To  call  me  your  dear  Selima. 

ADAM. 

Still  moft  dear, 

Still  my  beloved  child. 

SELIMA. 

You  faid  but  now, 

That  Cain  was  come  to  render  death  more  bitter. 
Alas,  I  fcarce  can  breathe  $  my  voice  too  fails : 
Ah  I  my  dear  father,  mean  you  now  to  die  ? 

ABAM 
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ADAM. 

Grieve  not  my  daughter  !  death  is  due  to  all ; 
From  duft  we  came,  and  fhall  to  duft  return. 
So  God  himfelf  hath  order'd ;  and  you  know  it. 
Long  time  before  thofe  eyes  of  your's,  my  child. 
Were  open'd  on  the  light,  had  hoary  age 

Whiten'd  my  locks.     But  Cain 

s  ELIM  A. 

Oh  father,  father !     {Embracing  kh  knew. 
By  your  paternal  fondnefs,  by  that  love 
Which  once  you  bore  to  Abel,  and  which  now 
Eman  and  Seth  partake;  by  thofe  dear  babes 
Who  (hall  to  day  take  bleffings  from  your  hand  5 
Live,  I  conjure  you  !     Oh  my  father,  live  ! 
Do  not  die  yet. 

ADAM. 

Oh  daughter  of  my  heart, 
Arife ; — behold  them  here ! 

SCENE      IV. 
ADAM,  CAIN,  SETH,  SELIMA. 

CAIN. 

Is't  Adam  that  I  fee  ? 

Adam,  thou  wert  not  wont  to  turn  fo  pale 
At  fight  of  men  thy  crime  had  render'd  wretched. 

ADAH* 
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ADAM.  ~ 

Hold,  I  conjure  thee  !  look  on  that  dear  maid, 
Whofe  eyes  overflow  with  tears  :  refpe&  her  grief, 
Nor  (lain  with  blafphemies  her  innocence. 
GAIN. 

Her  innocence! has  that  remained  on  earth, 

Since  Adam  has  had  children  ? 

ADAM. 

Selima, 
Retire;  and  Seth  fhall  foon  recall  you. 

SCENE      V. 

ADAM,  CAIN,  SETH. 

ADAM. 

Cain! 

Why  haft  thou  difobey'd  me  ?  why  returned 
To  this  abode  of  peace  ? 

CAIN. 

Inform  me  firft, 
Who's  he  has  brought  me  now  before  you, 

ADAM. 

Seth, 

My  fecond  fon. 

CAIN. 

Infult  me  not  with  pity  \ 
I  afk  for  none.     He  is  thy  third  fon,  Adam ! 
I  am  now  come  to  take  full  vengeance  on  thee. 

SETH. 
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S  E  T  H. 

Inhuman  !  wouldft  thou  then  with  thy  own  hands 
Murder  thy  father? 

CAIN,  [to  SETH. 
Long  ere  thou  waft  born, 

I  was  already  wretched.     Let  us  talk  ! 

Father,  I  mean  not  to  attempt  your  life.  [To  ADAM, 

ADAM. 
And  what's  the  injury  you  wou'd  revenge? 

CAIN. 
The  injury  of  having  giv'n  me  life, 

ADAM. 
My  firft-born  child,  does  that  excite  your  vengeance: 

CAIN. 

Yes;  I'll  revenge  the  murder  I  committed; 

I'll  revenge  Abel's  murder  ;  he,  whofe  blood 

Goes  up  to  heav'n,  and  cries  for  vengeance  on  me, 

1  will  revenge  myfelf,  for  that  I  am 

The  moft  unhappy  of  all  children  born, 

And  of  all  fuch  as  fhall  be  born  hereafter. 

Sunk  with  the  weight  of  guilt  and  mifery, 

An  outcaft  and  a  wanderer,  every  where 

I  bear  my  {reps  and  find  no  reft  on  earth, 

Without  a  hope  of  finding  it  in  heaven. 

That,  that's  my  caufe  of  vengeance. 

ADAM. 
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ADAM. 

Ere  I  firft 

Commanded  you  to  come  no  more  before  me, 
Thy  mouth  an  hundred  times  hath  vomited 
The  fame  reproaches,  which  I've  often  anfwer'd. 
But  never  did  your  words  or  ravings  ftrike 
So  near  upon  my  heart  as  on  this  day, 
Moft  cruel  and  moil  dreadful  of  my  life. 

CAIN. 

I  was  ne'er  fatisfied  with  thofe  your  anfwers, 
But  if,  perchance  to-day,  the  force  of  truth 
Strikes  deeper  on  your  foul,  believe  not,  Adam, 
My  vengeance  fhall  flop  there, — O  fole  amends 
For  all  the  woes  I  fuffer,  great  revenge, 
Whofe   flame   confumes  me !    many   an    age   Pve 

fworn  it, 
1*11  fatiate  thee.     And  now  thy  hour  is  come. 

s  E  T  H. 

Wretch !  if  thy  fury  has  not  dimm'd  thine  eye, 
View  thofe  grey  hairs  !     . 

CAIN. 

And  what  are  they  to  me  f 
Of  all  his  children  I'm  the  moft  unhappy. 
My  life's  a  burden  :  'twas  he  gave  that  life 
Which  now  I   drag -in  mis'ry,  and  I'll  now 
Punilh  him  home  for't.     Nought  1  fee  or  feel 
But  my  own  wretchednefs  and  my  defpair. 
I  will  have  vengeance. 

ADAM, 
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ADAM,    [to   Setb. 

Our  High  Judge  hath  fent  him; 
Thou  wilt  have  vengeance  on  me  ?  [to  CAIN. 

CAIN. 

I  will  curfe  you. 

ADAM. 

O  fon  !  this  is  too  much  :   curfe  not  thy  father  ! 
Now  in  the  name  of  mercy  and  that  pardoh 
For  which  you  (till  may  hope,  I  do  conjure  you 
Curfe  not  thy  father  Adam  ! 

CAIN. 

I  will  curfe  you. 

ADAM. 

Come  hither  then  !  and  I'll  point  out  the  place 
Where  you  may  launch  your  malediction  on  me. 
Come  follow  me  !  look  there  !  thy  father's  grave  ! 
There,  curfe  him  there  !   I  am  to  die  to  day  : 
Th*  Angel  of  Death  appeared  to  tell  my  fate. 

CAIN. 
And  what's  that  altar? 

S  E  T  H. 

O  Cain,  O  mofl  finful 
And  moft  unhappy  of  mankind  !   that  altar 
Is  Abel's  altar  :  look  upon  the  blood 
Wherewith  'tis  ftain'd.   It  is  thy  brother's  blood. 

C  A  1  tf. 
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CAIN. 

See,  from  the  bofom  of  the  black  abyfs, 
Vengeance  and  fury  raife  their  crefts  againft  me ! 
That  Altar,  oh,  my  heart !  that  fatal  Altar 
Crufhes  me,  like  a  rock  !— I  fwim  in  blood  ! 
Where  am  I  ?  Where's  my  father  ?— Hear  me,  Adam ! 
This  day  my  Curfe  begins  to  fall  upon  thee. 
This  day,  thy  laft  :  oh  may  thy  agonies 
Be  all  made  up  of  fear,  defpair,  and  horror, 
The  agony  of  agonies  ! — the  dread  image 
Of  vile  corruption  ftill  be  prefent— - 

ADAM. 

Hold! 

My  firft-born  fon,  oh  hold ! — Appalling  Sentence 
Of  Death  denounc'd  !  now^firft  I  comprehend 
Thy  awful  meaning ! — ceafe,  my  fon,  oh  ceafe 
To  aggravate  my  grief  and  my  misfortunes  ! 

CAIN. 

Ah  wretch  !  what  have  I  done  ?  I've  fhed  his  blood, 
The  blood  of  my  own  Father  :  ha!  ilill  here? 
Snatch  me  fome  whirlwind  from  this  horrid  place! 
Hurry  me  headlong  down  the  dark  abyfs  I 
—But  I  behold  my  Father  !— Is  it  He  ? 
Is  it  a  fhadow  ?  Hence,  dire  phantom,  Hence  ! 
My  Father,  turn,  oh  turn  thofe  looks  away  ! 
Ah,  who  will  drag  me  from  thee  I       [Exit  raving. 
VOL.  II  T  SCENE 
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SCENE   VI. 

ADAM,      S  E  T  H. 
ADAM. 

His  dread  cries 

Have  ftruck  ev'n  to  the  bottom  of  my  foul. 
Follow  him,  Seth  !   alas,  He  too's  my  fon. 
Go  tell  him  he  has  not  committed  aught 
Of  violence  againft  me,  and  his  rage 
I  pardon. — Above  all  take  fpecial  heed 
Not  to  recall  it  to  his  memory 
That  this  day  is  the  day  whereon  I  die. 
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ODE    TO   OBSCURITY. 
I.  i. 

DAUGHTER  of  Chaos  and  old  Night, 
Cimmerian  Mufe,  all  hail ! 

That  wrapt  in  never-twinkling  gloom  canft  write, 
And  fhadoweft  meaning  with  thy  dufky  veil ! 
What  Poet  fmgs,  and  ftrikes  the  firings  ? 
It  was  the  mighty  Theban  fpoke* 
He  from  the  ever-living  lyre 
With  magick  hand  elicits  fire* 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  modern  rhimers  bray  ? 
It  was  cool  M— n  ;  or  warm  G— y, 
Involved  in  tenfold  fmoke* 

T2  The 
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The  {hallow  fop  in  antick  veft 

Tir'd  of  the  beaten  road, 
Proud  to  be  fingularly  dreft, 
Changes,  with  every  changing  moon,  the  mode. 
Say  {hall  not  then  the  heav'n  born  Mufes  too 

Variety  purfue  ? 

Shall  not  applauding  criticks  hail  the  vogue? 
Whether  the  mufe  the  ftyle  of  Cambria's  fonsj 
Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Huns, 
Or  the  broader  dialect 
Of  Caledonia  {he  affe&, 
Or  take,  Hibernia,  thy  ft  ill  ranker  brogue  ? 

On  this  terreftrial  ball 

The  tyrant  Fafliion,  governs  all. 
She,  fickle  goddefs,  whom,  in  days  of  yore, 
The  ideot  Moria,  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
Unto  an  antick  fool,  hight  Andrew,  bore. 

Long  {he  paid  him  with  difdain, 
And  long  his  pangs  in  filence  he  conceal'd  ; 
At  length,  in  happy  hour,  his  love-fick  pain 
On  thy  bleft  Calends,  April,  he  rcveal'd. 
From  their  embraces  fprung, 

Ever  changing,  ever  ranging, 

Faftiion,  goddefs  ever  young. 

Perch'i 
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II. 


i. 


Perch'd  on  the  dubious  height,  fhe  loves  to  ride, 

Upon  a  weather-cock,  aftride  : 
Each  blaft  that  blows,  around  fhe  goes, 
While  nodding  o'er  her  creft, 
Emblem  of  her  magic  pow'r, 
The  light  Cameleon  ftands  confeflr, 
Changing  it's  hues  a  thoufand  times  an  hour. 

And  iri  a  veft  is  fhe  array'd, 
Of  many  a  dancing  moon-beam  made, 

Nor  zonelefs  is  her  waift  : 
But  fair  and  beautiful,  I  ween, 
As  the  Ceftus-cin£tur'd  Queen, 
Is  with  the  rainbow's  fhadowy  girdle  brac'd. 

II.    2. 

She  bids  purfue  the  fav'rite  road 

Of  lofty  cloud-capt  Ode. 
Meantime  each  bard,  with  eager  fpeed, 
Vaults  on  the  Pegafean  Steed  : 
Yet  not  that  Pegafus  of  yore 
Which  th'  illuftrious  Pindar  bore, 

But  one  of  nobler  breed. 
High  blood  and  youth  his  lufty  veins  infpure* 

T3  The 
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From  Tottipontimoy  he  came  j 
Who  knows  not,  Tottipontimoy,  thy  name  ? 
The  Bloody-fhoulder'd  Arab  was  his  fire. 

*  His  White-nofe.    He  on  fam'd  Doncaftria's  plains 

Refign'd  his  fated  breath  : 
In  vain  for  life  the  ftruggling  courfer  (trains  : 
Ah  !  who  can  run  the  race  with  death  ? 
The  tyrant's  fpeed,  or  man  or  fteed, 
Strives  all  in  vain  to  fly  : 
He  leads  the  chace,  he  wins  the  race, 

We  ftumble,  fall,  and  die. 
Third  from  Whitenofe  fprings 
Pegafus,  with  eagle  wings ; 
Light  o'er  the  plain  as  dancing  cork, 
With  many  a  bound  he  beats  the  ground, 
While  all  the  turf  with  acclamation  rings. 
He  won  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  York  : 
He  too  Newmarket  won ! 
There  Granta's  fon 
Seized  on  the  fteed  ; 
And  thence  him  led  (fo  fate  decreed) 

*  The  author  is  either  miftaken  in  this  place,  or  has  elfe  indulged 
himfelf  in  a  very  unwarrantable  poetical  licence.     Whitenofe  was  not 
the  fire  but  *  Ton  of  the  Godolphin.  Arabian,    See  my  Calendar. 

HEBEIU 

To 
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To  where  old  Cam,  renown'd  in  poet's  fong. 

With  his  dark  and  inky  waves, 

Either  bank  in  filence  laves, 
Winding  flow  his  fluggifti  dreams  along. 

III.   i. 

What  Stripling  neat,  of  vifage  fweet, 
In  trimmeft  guife  array'd 

Firft  the  neighing  fteed  afTay'd  ? 
His  hand  a  taper  fwitch  adorns,  his  heel 
Sparkles  refulgent  with  elaftick  fteel : 
The  whiles  he  wins  his  whiffling  way, 

Prancing,  ambling,  round  and  round, 
By  hill  and  dale,  and  mead,  and  greenfwerd  gay  j 

Till  fated  with  the  pleafing  ride, 
From  the  lofty  fteed  difmounting 
fie  lies  along,  enwrapt  iij  confcious  pride, 

By  gurgling  rill  or  cryftal  fountain. 

III.   2. 

LO  !  next  a  Bard,  fecure  of  praife, 
His  felf-complacent  countenance  difplays. 
His  broad  muftachios,  ting'd  with  golden  die, 
Flame,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air. 
Proud  his  demeanor,  and  his  eagle  eye 
O'er  hung  with  lavifh  lid,  yet  (hone  with  glorious  glare 

T  4 
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The  grizzle  grace 
Of  bufhy  peruke  fhadow'd  o'er  his  face. 

In  large  wide  boots,  whofe  ponderous  weight 
Would  fink  each  other  wight  of  modern  date, 
He  rides,  well  pleas'd.     So  large  a  pair 
Not  Garangantua's  felf  might  wear : 
Not  He,  of  nature  fierce  and  cruel, 
Who,  if  we  truft  to  antient  ballad, 
Devoured  three  pilgrims  in  a  fallad  ; 
Not  He  of  fame  germane,  hight  Pantagruel. 

in.  3. 

.Accoutred  thus,  th'  adventrous  Youth 
Seeks  not  the  level  lawn,  or  velvet  mead, 

Faft  by  whofe  fide  clear  ftreams  meandring  creep  ; 

But  urges  on  amain  the  fiery  fteed 
Up  Snowdon's  ihaggy  fide,  or  Cambrian  rock  uncouth  $ 

Where  the  venerable  herd 
Of  goats,  with  long  and  fapient  beard, 
And  wanton  kidlings  their  blithe  revels  keep. 
Now  up  the  mountain  fee  him  ftrain  ! 
Now  down  the  vale  he's  toft  : 
Now  flashes  on  the  fight  again, 
Now  in  the  palpable  obfcure  quite  loft, 

IV.  i. 
Man's  feeble  race  eternal  dangers  wait, 

With  high  or  low,  all,  all,  is  woe, 
Difcafc,  mifchance,  pale  fear,  and  dubious  fate: 

But 
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But  o'er  every  peril  bounding, 
Ambition  views  not  all  the  ills  furrounding, 
And,  tiptoe  on  the  mountain's  fteep, 
Refle6fo  not  on  the  yawning  deep. 

IV.   2. 

See  fee,  he  (bars!    with  mighty  wings  outfpread. 
And  long  refounding  mane, 
The  Courfer  quits  the  plain. 
Aloft  in  air,  fee,  fee  him  bear 

The  Bard,  who  fhrouds 
His  lyrick  glory  in  the  clouds, 
Too  fond  to  ftrike  the  ftars  with  lofty  head! 
He  topples  headlong  from  the  giddy  height, 
Deep  in  the  Cambrian  gulphimmerg'd  i n  end lefs night, 

IV.  3. 

O  Steed  Divine  !  what  daring  fpirit 
Rjdes  thee  now?  tho'  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  felf  opinon, 
Which  elate  the  Mighty  Pair, 
Each  of  tafte  the  fav'rite  minion. 
Prancing  thro'  the  defart  air  ; 
By  help  mechanick  of  Equeftrian  block, 
Yet  mail  he  mount,  with  clafTick  houfings  grac'd, 
And  all  unheedful  of  the  critick  mock, 
Drive  his  light  courfer  o'er  the  bounds  of  tafte. 

ODE 
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I. 

*  PARENT  of  Eafe!  Oblivion  old, 

•*•       Who  lov'ft  thy  dwelling  place  to  hold, 
Where  fcepter'd  Pluto  keeps  his  dreary  fway, 
Whofe  fallen  pride  the  fhiv'ring  ghofts  obey! 

Thou,  who  delighteft  ftill  to  dwell 

By  fome  hoar  and  mofs-grown  cell, 
At  whofe  dank  foot  Gocytus  joys  to  roll, 
Or  Styx'  black  ftreams,  which  even  Jove  controul ! 

Or  if  it  fuit  thy  better  will 

To  chufe  the  tinkling  weeping  rill, 
Hard  by  whofe  fide  the  feeded  poppy  red 
Heaves  high  in  air  his  fweeetJy-curling  head  $ 

While  creeping  in  meanders  flow, 

Lethe's  drowfy  waters  flow, 
And  hollow  blafts,  which  never  ceafe  to  figh, 
Hum  to  each  care-ftruck  mind  their  lulla-lulla-byf 

*  According  to  Lillaeus  who  beftows  the  parental  function  on  Oblivion* 
VerbaOBLiviscEMDi  regunt  GZNITIVUM. 

Lib.  xlii.  Cap.  2. 
Thire  is  a  finjilar  paflage  in  Bulbxus, 

A  prej 
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A  prey  no  longer  let  me  be 

To  that  goffip,  Memory, 

Who  waves  her  banners  trim,  and  proudly  flies, 
To  fpread  abroad  her  bribble-brabble  lies  ! 

With  thee,  Oblivion,  let  me  go, 

For  Memory's  a  friend  to  woe  ; 
With  thee,  Forgetfulnefs,  fair  filent  queefi, 
The  folemn  ftole  of  grief  is  never  feen. 

II. 

\  % 

All,  all  is  thine.     Thy  pow'rful  fway 

The  throng'd  poetick  hofts  obey. 
Tho'  in  the  van  of  Mem'ry  proud  t'appear, 

At  thy  command  they  darken  in  the  rear. 

What  tho*  the  modern  tragick  ftrain 

For  nine  whole  days  protract  thy  reign, 
Yet  thro'  the  nine,  like  whelps  of  currifh  kind, 
Scarcely  it  lives,  weak,  impotent,  and  blind. 

Sacred  to  thee  the  crambo  rhime, 

The  motley  forms  of  pantomime: 
For  thee  from  Eunuch's  throat  ftill  loves  to  flow 
The  foothing  fadnefs  of  his  warbled  woe  : 

Each  day  to  thee  falls  pamphlet  clean  : 

Each  month  a  new-  born  magazine  : 
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Hear  then,  O  Goddefs,  hear  thy  votry's  pray'r  ! 
And  if  thou  deign'ft  to  take  one  moment's  care, 

Attend  thy  bard  !  who  duly  pays 

The  tribute  of  his  votive  lays  -, 
Whofe  mufe  ftill  offers  at  thy  facred  fhrine  ;— 
Thy  bard  who  calls  THEE  His,    and  makes   Him 
THINE. 

O,  fweet  Forgetfulnefs,  fupreme 

Rule  fupine  o'er  ev'ry  theme. 
O'er  each  fad  fubjecT:,  o'er  each  foothing  ftrain, 
Of  mine,  O  Goddefs,  ftretch  thine  awful  reign  ! 

Nor  let  Mem'ry  fteal  one  note, 

Which  this  rude  hand  to  thee  hath  wrote  ! 
So  fhalt  thou  fave  me  from  the  poet's  fhame, 
Tho'  on  the  letter'd  rubrick  Dodfley  poft  my  name. 

III. 

O  come  !  with  opiate  poppies  crown'd, 
Shedding  (lumbers  foft  around  ! 
O  come  !  Fat  Goddefs  drunk  with  Laureat  fack  I— 
See  where  fhe  fits  on  the  benumb'd  Torpedo's  back ! 
Me,  in  thy  dull  Elyfmm  wrapt,  O  blefs 

With  thy  calm  forgetfulnefs  ! 
And  gently  lull  my  fenfes  all  the  while 
With  placid  poems  in  the  finking  ftile! 

Whether 
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Whether  the  Herring- Poet  fing, 

Great  Laureat  of  the  fifties'  king, 
Or  Lycophron  prophetick  rave  his  fill 
Wrapt  in  the  darker  ftrains  of  Johnny  —  $ 

Or  if  HE  fing,  whofe  verfe  affords 

A  bevy  of  the  choiceft  words, 
Who  meets  his  Lady  Mufe  by  mofs-grown  cell, 
Adorn'd  with  epithet  and  tinkling  bell : 

Thefe,  Goddefs,  let  me  ftill  forget, 

With  all  the  dearth  of  Modern  Wit ! 
So  may'ft  thou  gently  o'er  .my  youthful  breaft 
Spread,  with  thy  welcome  hand,  Oblivion's  friendly 
reft. 
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Quid  tibi  cum  Cirrha  ?  quid  c'tm  PenneJJidos  undo.  ? 
Romanum  propius  di^itiufque  forum  eft. 


N 


MART. 
O  W  Chrifl-Church  left,  and  fixt  at  Lincoln's 


Th'  important  ftudies  of  the  Law  begin. 
Now  groan  the  fhelves  beneath  th'  unufual  charge 
Of  records,  ftatutes,  and  reports  at  large. 
Each  claffick  author  feeks  his  peaceful  nook, 
And  modeft  Virgil  yields  his  place  to  Coke. 
No  more,  ye  bards,  for  vain  precedence  hope, 
But  even  Jacob  take  the  lead  of  Pope  ! 

While  the  pil'd  fhelves  fink  down  on  one  another, 
And  each  huge  folio  has  its  cumb'rous  brother, 
While,  arm'd  with  thefe,  the  ftudent  views  with  awe 
His  rooms  become  the  magazine  of  law, 
Say  whence  fo  few  fucceed  ?  where  thoufands  aim, 
So  few  e'er  reach  the  promis'd  goal  of  fame  ? 

Say, 
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Say,  why  Caecilius  quits  the  gainful  trade 

For  regimentals,  fword,  and  fmart  cockade  ? 

Or  Sextus  why  his  firft  profeffion  leaves 

For  narrower  band,  plain  Ihirt,  and  pudding  fleeves  ? 

The  depth  of  Law  afks  ftudy,  thought,  and  care  j 
Shall  we  feek  thefe  in  rich  Alonzo's  heir? 
Such  diligence,  alas  !  is  feldom  found 
In  the  brifk  heir  to  forty  thoufand  pound. 
Wealth,  thatexcufes  felly,  floth  creates; 
Few,  who  can  fpend,  e'er  learn  to  get  eftates. 
What  is  to  him  dry  cafe,  or  dull  report, 
Who  ftudies  fafhions  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
And  proves  that  thing  of  emptinefs  and  fhow, 
That  mungrel,  half  form'd  thing,  a  Temple-Beau  ? 
Obferve  him  daily  fauntring  up  and  down, 
In  purple  flippers,  and  in  filken  gown  ; 
Laft's  night's  debauch,  his  morning  converfation, 
The  coming,  all  his  evening  preparation. 

By  Law  let  others  toil  to  gain  .renown  ! 
Florio's  a  gentleman,  a  man  o'th*  town. 
He  nor  courts,  clients,  or  the  law  regarding, 
Hurries  from  Nando's  down  to  Covent  garden. 
Yet  he's  a  fchorar; — mark  him  in  the  pit 
With  critick  catcall  found  the  flops  of  wit ! 

4  Supreme 
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Supreme  at  George's  he  harangues  the  throng, 
Cenfor  of  ftyle  from  tragedy  to  fong  : 
Him  ev'ry  witling  views  with  fecret  awe, 
Deep  in  the  Drama,  fhallow  in  the  Law. 

Others  there  are,  who,  indolent  and  vain, 
Contemn  the  fcience,  they  can  ne'er  attain  : 
Who  write,  and  read,  but  all  by  fits  and  ftarts, 
And  varnilh  folly  with  the  name  of  parts  ; 
Truft  on  to  genius  for  they  fcorn  to  pore, 
Till  e'en  that  little  genius  is  no  more. 
Knowledge  in  Law  care  only  can  attain, 
Where  honour's  purchas'd  at  the  price  of  pain. 
If,  loit'ring,  up  th'  aLent  you  ceafe  to  climb, 
No  ftarts  of  labour  can  redeem  the  time. 
Induftrious  ftudy  wins  by  flow  degrees  ; 
True  fons  of  Coke  can  ne'er  be  fons  of  eafe. 

There  are,  whom  Love  of  Poetry  has  fmit, 
Who,  blind  to  intereft,  arrant  dupes  to  wit, 
Have  wander'd  devious  in  the  pleafing  road, 
With  Attick  flowers  and  claflick  wreaths  beftrew'd  : 
Wedded  to  verfe,  embraced  the  Mufe  for  life, 
And  ta'en,  like  modern  bucks,  their  whores  to  wife. 
Where'er  the  Mufe  ufurps  defpotick  fway, 
All  other  ftudics  muft  of  force  give  way. 

Int'reft 
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Int'reft  in  vain  puts  in  her  prudent  claim, 

Nonfuited  by  the  pow'rful  plea  of  fame. 

As  well  you  might  weigh  lead  againft  a  feather, 

As  ever  jumble  wit  and  law  together. 

On  Littleton  Coke  gravely  thus  remarks, 

(Remember  this  ye  rhyming  Temple  Sparks  !) 

"  In  all  our  author's  tenures ,  Jj£  it  HOtCD, 

"  This  is  the  fourth  time  any  verfe*is  quoted." 

Which,  'gainft  the  Mufe  and  Verfe,  may^ell  impl  j 

What  lawyers  call  a  noli  profequL 

Well  I  remember  oft  My  Lady  faid, 
(My  Lady,  whom  fure  maxims  ever  led) 
Turn  Parfon,  Colman !   that's  the  way  to  thrive  j 
Your  Parfons  are  the  happieft  men  alive. 
Judges,  there  are  but  twelve,  and  never  more, 
But?  Stalls  untold,  and  Bifhops  twenty  four. 
Of  pride  and  claret,  floth  and  ven'fon  full, 
Yon  Prelate  mark,  right  reverend  and  dull  \ 
He  ne'er,  good  man,  need  penfive  vigils  keep 
To  preach  his  audience  once  a  week  to  fleepj 
On  rich  preferments  battens  at  his  eafe, 
Nor  fweats  for  tithes,  as  lawyers  toil  for  fees. 

No,  cries  My  Lord  :  I  know  thee  better  far  ; 
And  cry  ftick  clofe  j  elofe,  Coley,  to  the  Bar  ! 
VOL,  II,  U  If 
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If  Genius  warm  thee,  where  can  Genius  call 
For  nobler  adion  than  in  yonder  Hall  ? 
'Tis  not  enough  each  morn,  on  Term's  approach, 
To  club  your  legal  threepence  for  a  coach ; 
Then  at  the  Hall  to  take  your  filent  ftand, 
With  ink-horn  and  long  note-book  in  your  hand, 
Marking  grave  ferjeants  cite  each  wife  report, 
And  noting  down  fage  dlftums  from  the  Court, 
With  overwhelming  brow,  and  Jaw-learn'd  face, 
The  Index  of  your  book  of  Common-Place. 

Thefe  are  mere  drudges,  that  can  only  plod, 
And  tread  the  path  their  dull  forefathers  trod, 
Doom'd  thro'  Law's  maze,  without  a  clue,  to  range, 
From  Second  Vernon  down  to  Second  Strange. 
Do  thou  uplift  thine  eyes  to  happier  wits  ! 
Dulnefs  ho  longer  on  the  Woolpack  fits  ; 
No  longer  on  the  drawling  dronifh  herd 
Are  the  firft  honours  of  the  Law  confer'd ; 
But  they,  whofe  fame  reward's  due  tribute  draws, 
Whofe  adHve  merit  challenges  applaufe, 
Like  glorious  beacons,  are  fet  high  to  view* 
To  mark  the  paths  which  Genius  (hould  purfue. 

O  for 
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O  for  .thy  fpirit,  Mansfield  !  at  thy  name 
What  bofom  glows  not  with  an  a&ive  flame  ? 
Alone  from  Jargon  born  to  refcue  Law, 
From  Precedent,  Grave  Hum,  and  Formal  Saw  ! 
To  ftrip  Chican'ry  of  its  vain  pretence, 
And  marry  Common  Law  to  Common  Senfe ! 

Pratt  \   on  thy  lips  perfuafion  ever  hung  ! 
Englifh  falls  pure  as  Manna  from  thy  tongue : 
On  thy  voice  Truth  may  reft,  and  on  thy  plea 
Unerring  Henley  found  the  juft  decree. 

Henley  !    than  whom  to  Hard  wick's  well-rais'd 

fame, 

No  worthier  fecond  Royal  George  could  name  : 
No  lawyer  of  prerogative;  no  tool 
Fafliion'd  in  black  Corruption's  pliant  fchool ; 
Form'd  'twixt  the  People  and  the  Crown  to  ftand^ 
And  hold  the  fcales  of  Right  with  even  hand  ! 

True  to  our  hopes,  and  equal  to  his  birth, 
See,  fee  in  Yorke  the  force  of  lineal  worth  I 

But  why  their  fev'ral  merits  need  I  tell  ? 
Why  on  each  honoured  fage's  praifes  dwell  I 
AVilmot  how  well  his  place,  or  Fofter  fills  ? 
Or  fhrewd  fenfe  beaming  from  the  eye  of  Willes  ? 

U  >  Such 
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Such  while  thou  fee'ft  the  pub  lick  care  engage^ 
Their  fame  increafing  with  increafing  age, 
Rais'd  by  true  Genius,  bred  in  Phaebus*  fchool, 
Whofe  warmth  of  foul  found  judgment  knew  to 

cool; 

—With  fuch  illuftrious  proofs  before  your  eyes, 
Think  not,  my  friend,  you've  too  much  wit  to  rife! 


THE 
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CANTO      I. 

THE  Fatal  Breakfaft  and  the  Cruel  Fair 
I  fing  :  Calliope,  the  verfe  prepare  ! 
Say,  why  fuch  rage  inflam'd  a  Lady's  foul 
To  rob  the  hungry  ftomach  of  it's  ROLL  •? 

Now  'gan  the  Sun  the  dappled  eaft  t'adorn, 
And  troops  of  feather'd  warblers  hail'd  the 
Brifk  Chanticleer  flew  crowing  from  his  bed, 
And  preft  Dame  Partlet  with  the  morning  tread  ; 
Ducks  quack,hogs  grunt,  dogs  howl,  and  horfes  neigh 
With  Nature's  mufick  ufh'ring  in  the  day; 
Sounds  loft,  alas  !   too  foon  in  ruder  note 
With  clamour  iJTuing  from  Atoffa's 
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Now  founding  thro*  the  houfc  with  dreadful  knell 
The  loud-tongu'd  clapper  ftrikes  upon  the  bell. 
The  maid  in  hafte  half  huddling  on  her  cloaths 
The  termagant,   Sir  John's  fair  partner,    rofe. 
She  comes,  her  clamour  ftrikes  all  others^dumb, 
My  Lady  frowns,  and  all  the  froufe  looks  glum. 

Some  furious  ravings  in  the  kitchen  paft 
The  tardy  Breakfaft  greets  our  eyes  at  laft  : 
Three  fcraps  of  bread  and  butter  fad  we  fee, 
Two-  lumps  of  fugar  and  fix  grains  of  tea.     ' 
Hunger,  they  fay,  thro*  ftony  walls  will  break, 
As  bards  write  libels  for  a  dinner's  fake. 
Hunger  all  arts  and  fciences  can  teach, 
Makes  lawyers   plead,   quacks  kill,   and   parfons 

preach. 

Hence,  Coufin,  rofe  the  workings  in  thy  brain, 
A  better  meal  by  ftratagem  to  gain  : 
Butter'd  by  ftealth,  by  ftealth  moft  (lily  got, 
Smok'd  on  the  board  a  French  Roll,  piping  hot. 

Pale  as  grim  Ghoft  whofe  mealy  afpedl:  fhocks, 
And  red  by  turns  as  twenty  Turkey-Cocks, 
With  eyes  inflam'd,  and  leer  malign,  (he  view'd 
The  dear-bought  morfel  of  delicious  food. 
«c  And  have  I  then  fo  oft,  enrag'd  (he  cried, 
My  longing  foul  its  foremoft  wifh  denied  ? 
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So  oft  have  grudg'd  a  farthing's  fmall  expence, 
And  fhall  another  fquander  thus  my  pence? 
This  prudent  proverb  have  I  ne'er  forgot, 
A  penny  fav'd  is  worth  a  penny  got  ? 
Have  I  ftill  held  it  for  a  maxim  clear, 
A  pin  per  diem  makes  a  groat  per  year? 
And  fhall  infatiate  Coufins  fhock  my  foul, 
Appall'd  at  Ruin,  and  a  Butter'd  Roll  ? 
And  tfe.pu,  voracious  Sir,  my  greateft  eurfe, 
Whofe  monftrous  lux'ry  daily  fhrinks  my  purfe, 
Say,  will  not  then  our  common  fare  go  down 
And  muft  good  bread  be  fcorn'd  becaufe  'tis  Brown  ? 

Coufin,  abafh'd,  now  raifing  pert  his  head, 
Look'd  in  My  Lady's  face,  and  tnus  he  faid. 

Tell  me,  good  Madam,  where's  that  moderate  man 
Who  will  not  mend  his  lot  when  e'er  he  can  I 
Who  will  not  for  a  palace  flight  a  cot, 
Or  leave  cold  mutton  for  a  flice  of  hot? 
Where  lofty  Highgate  haughtily  looks  down 
On  all  the  fmoke-girt  fleeples  of  the  town, 
By  an  old  wizard-fage  around  my  head 
The  branching  Antlers  of  a  Stag  were  fpread. 
There  by  thofe  Horns  I  fwore,  thofe  facred  Hornsa 
A  folemn  oath  no  Chriftian  traveler  feorns, 

U  4  Ne'er 
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Ne'er  with  unhallow'd  tooth  Brown  Bread  to  bitea 
When  kinder  fortune  fhould  afford  me  White. 

He  faid,  and  feafted  on  the  lufcious  diet, 
Eat,  fays  Sir  John,  Eat,  Coufm,  and  Be  Quiet. 


CANTO      II. 

Once  more  the  Sun  his  daily  courfe  began, 
Once  more  (brill  noifes  through  the  chambers  ran, 
Once  more  the  fcanty  Breakfaft  was  prepar'd, 
Once  more,  O  monftrous !  a  French  Roll  appear'd. 

Not  Echo  from  her  cave  fo  deep  refounds 
With  the  full  cry  of  twenty  packs  of  hounds  ; 
Not  cawing  rooks,  pies  chatt'ring,  fcolding  wives, 
Cats  mewing,  grating  faws,  and  grinding  knives, 
Not  all  Hell  loofe,  led  on  by  Death  and  Sin, 
E'er  rent  the  ear  with  fuch  tremendous  din'! 

"  It  is  the  Caufe,  it  is  the  Caufe,  my  Soul !" 
Enrag'd,  fhe  cry'd,  and  feiz'd  the  fatal  Roll. 
"  Call!    ring  the  bell!    Ned!    Thomas!  Harry! 

Jack ! 

The   Roll!    Here!    Seize  it!   Burn  it!    Take  it 
back  !" 

Now 
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Now  thro'  the  ftreets,  like  Bedlam  fiend  fhe  reels, 
With  all  the  village  rabble  at  her  heels. 
So  raving  through  Troy  Town  of  old  was  feen 
111  fated  Hecuba,  the  Mob-led  Queen. 
"  Curft:  be  the  man  that  ever  eats,  fhe  faid, 
"  And  doubly  curft  be  He  that  gives  him  Bread ! 
"  Bread,  the  prime  caufe  whence  all  our  evils  flow* 
<c  Which  now  to  Bakers  (hall  work  bitter  woe  !" 
Onwards  fhe  went,  whirl'd  like  a  fchoolboy's  top, 
Ent'ring  with  dreadful  ftride  the  Baker's  fhop. 
The  pliant  pafte  He  well  could  knead  and  mould, 
And  better  loaves  no  London  Baker  fold ; 
But  his  old  frame  now  tottering  with  years, 
Deafnefs  had  clos'd  the  portal  of  his  ears ; 
With  murmurs  vague  th'  imperfect  fenfe  betray'd, 
And  founds  uncertain  to  his  ears  convey'd. 
Him  did  My  Lady  with  rough  queftions  greet, 
And  he  reply'd,  but  ne'er  gave  anfwer  meet. 


Why  Traitor  !— Villain  !  why  is  this  ?  fhe  faid, 
Why  doft  thou  load  me  with  fuch  heaps  of  Bread  ? 
ts't  not  enough  to  fend  Brown  Bread  by  Pecks  ? 
And  that  the  White  my  ftately  table  decks, 
Rolls,  vile  Rolls,  my  quiet  muft  perplex  ? 


i 


Madam 
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Madam,  he  cried,  half  hearing  what  flic  faid, 
I'm  fure  no  Baker  e'er  fold  better  Bread  t 
And  as  for  Rolls,  not  Brentford  fends  fo  white, 
Or  Uxbridge  Bakers  make  them  half  fo  light. 


And  doft  thou  mock  me  then?    vile  flave,  fhe 

cried  j 
Madam,   You're  very  welcome.     He  replied. 

As  on  the  kitchen-fire  a  boiler  large 
Heats  by  degrees  it's  elemental  charge  ; 
Firft  from  the  top  a  mifty  fleam  it  flings, 
Warms,  then  ferments,  then  fimmers,and  then  fings  $ 
Now  foaming,  raging,  boiling,  bubbling  quick, 
Scarce  on  the  brim  the  rattling  lid  will  flick  ; 
£o  heated  by  degrees,  inflam'd  at  lafl, 
Full  at  his  head  a  huge  Peck  Loaf  fhe  caft. 
Ah  Vixen  Lady  !  as  he  fell  he  cried, 
And  the  loofe  tallies  clatter'd  at  his  fide. 

O  for  a  Mufe  to  found  the  trump  of  war, 
And  all  this  dread  encounter  to  declare  ! 
How  Bricks,  Rolls,  Crufts,  in  thick  confufion  flew, 
Huge  Pecks,  Half-  Pecks,.  and  Quartern  Loaves,  they 

threw  ! 

Now  from  within  ran  forth  the  Baker's  Wife, 
Aghafl  and  trembling  for  her  hufband's  life. 

Revenge  ! 
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Revenge  !  fhe  cry'd,  for  fweet  Revenge  I  come  : 
My  poor  deaf  hufband  !  have  they  ftruck  thee  dumb  ? 
Then  greeting  firft  with  moft  uncourteous  flap 
My  Lady's  face,  fhe  faften'd  on  her  cap  : 
Her  own  that  inftant  felt  my  Lady's  hand, 
And  face  to  face,  and  cap  to  cap  they  ftand. 
tailing  and  rending,  .pinching,  tearing,  biting, 
Now   flap,  now   fcratch,  now  fcolding,  and  now 

fighting. 

So  have  I  feen  in  Jack  o'Lanthorn  quick, 
Fierce  Battle  'twixt  a  Baker  and  Old  Nick  : 
Full  cldfely  each  engag'd  in  defp'rate  hug, 
This  way  the  Baker,  that  the  Devil  tug  ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  conteft  moft  uncivil, 
pull  Tom,  pull  Nick,  pull  Baker,  arid  pull  Devil, 


**###*## 


Defunt. 
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*—  Arborcs  loquantur,  non  tantum  ferae. 


Tuefday,  May  3,  1763. 


ONCE  on  a  time,  when  great  Sir  Oak 
Held  all  the  Trees  beneath  his  yoke, 
The  Monarch,  anxious  to  maintain 
In  peaceful  ftate  his  Sylvan  reign, 
Saw,  to  his  forrow  and  diftradlion, 
His  fubjecl  trees  take  root  in  faction, 
And,  though  late  join'd  in  union  hearty, 
l^ow  branching  into  fhoots  of  party. 
Each  fturdy  ftick  of  fa&ious  wood 
Stood  ftiff  and  flout  for  Publick  Good  j 
For  Patriots  ever,  'tis  well  known, 
Seek  other's  welfare,  not  their  own, 
And  all  they  undertake,  you  know, 
Is  meant  pro  Bono  Publtco. 
The  hardy  Fir,  from  northern  earth 
Who  took  its  name,  and  drew  its  birth, 

The 
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The  Oak  plac'd  next  him,  to  fupport 
His  government,  and  grace  his  court, 
The  Fir,  of  an  uncommon  fize, 
Rearing  his  head  unto  the  fldes, 
O'er  topp'd  his  fellow-plants  :  his  height 
They  view'd,  and  ficken'd  at  the  fight  : 
With  envy  ev'ry  fibre  fwelPd, 
While  in  them  the  proud  fap  rebellM; 
Shall  then,  they  cried,  the  Afh;  the  Elm> 
The  Beech,  no  longer  rule  the  helm  ? 
What  !  fhall  th'  ignoble  Fir,  a  plant 
In  tempsft  born  and  nurs'd  in  want, 
From  the  black  regions  of  the  North, 
And  native  famine,  iiTue  forth  ; 
In  this  our  happier  foil  take  root, 
And  dare  our  birth-right  to  difpute  ? 

On  this  the  fatal  ftorm  began, 
Confufion  through  the  Foreft  ran  ; 
Mifchief  in  each  dark  fhade  was  brewing, 
And  all  betoken'd  gen'ral  ruin  : 
While  each,  to  make  their  party  good, 
Brib'd  the  vile  fhrubs  and  Underwood  : 
And  now,  the  Bramble  and  the  Thiftle 
Sent  forth  Ode,  Eflay,  and  Epiftle  ; 
To  which  anon,  with  equal  mettle, 
Reply'd  the  Thorn,  and  Stinging-nettfe  ! 


What's 
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What's  to  be  done  ?  or  how  oppofe 
The  ftorm  which  in  the  Foreft  rofe  ? 
Grief  (hook  the  mighty  Monarch's  mind, 
And  his  fighs  laboured  in  the  wind. 
At  length  the  tumult,  flrife  and  quarrel* 
Alarming  the  fagacious  Laurel, 
His  mind,  unto  the  King  he  broke, 
And  thus  addreft  him  :  Heart  of  Oak  ! 
Sedition  is  on  foot ;  make  ready  ; 
And  fix  your  empire  firm  and  fleady. 
Fa&ion  in  vain  fhall  (hake  the  wood, 
\Vhile  you  purfue  the  Gen'ral  Good- 
Fear  not  a  foe,  truft  not  a  friend, 
Upon  Yourfelf  alone  depend  ! 
If  not  too  partially  allied 
By  fear  or  love  to  either  fide$ 
In  vain  fhall  jarring  fa&ions  drive, 
Cabals  in  vain  dark  plots  contrive. 
Slave  to  no  foe,  dupe  to  no  minion, 
Maintain  an  equal  juft  dominion  : 
So  (hall  you  ftand  by  frorms  unbroke, 
And  all  revere  the  Royal  Oak. 


THE 
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THE 

COBLER   or  CRIPPLEGATE'S   LETTER 

T  O 

ROBERT     LLOYD,    A.  M. 

Firft  printed  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  May, 


UNUS'D  to  Verfe,  and  tir'd  Heav'n  knows, 
Of  drudging  on  in  heavy  Profe, 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
Which  I  have  fent  the  Gazetteer; 
Now,  for  the  firft  time,  I  eflay 
To  write  in  your  own  eafy  way. 
And  now,  O  Lloyd,    I  wifh  I  had 
To  go  that  road,  your  ambling  pad  ; 
While  you,  with  all  a  Poet's  pride, 
On  the  Great  Horfe  of  Verfe  might  ride. 
You  leave  the  road,  that's  rough  and  ftony, 
To  pace  and  whiftle,  with  your  Poney; 
Sad  proof  to  us  you're  lazy  grown, 
And  fear  to  gall  your  huckle-bone. 
For  he  who  rides  a  nag  fd  fmall, 

Will  foon  we  fear,  ride  none  at  all. 

There 
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There  are,  and  nought  gives  more  offence, 
Who  have  fome  fav'rite  excellence, 
Which  evermore  they  introduce, 
And  bring  it  into  conftant  ufe. 
Thus  Garrick  ftill  in  ev'ry  part 
Has  Paufe,  and  Attitude,  and  Start: 
The  Paufe,  I  will  allow,  is  good, 
And  fo  perhaps,  the  Attitude; 
The  Starts  too  fine  :  but  if  not  fcarce, 
The  Tragedy  becomes  a  Farce. 

I  have  too,  pardon  me,  fome  quarrel, 
With  other  branches  of  your  Laurel. 
I  hate  the  flyle,  that  ftill  defends 
Yourfelf,  or  praifes  all  your  friends, 
As  if  the  club  of  wits  was  met 
To  make  eulogiums  on  the  Set; 
Say  muft  the  town  for  ever  hear, 
And  no  Reviewer  deign  to  fneer, 
Of  Thornton's  Humour,  Garrick's  Nature, 
And  Colman's  Wit,  and  Churchill's  Satire  ? 
Churchill  who —  let  it  not  offend, 
If  I  make  free,  though  he's  your  friend  ; 
And  fure  we  cannot  want  excufe, 
When  Churchill's  nam'd,  for  Smart  Abufe— 
Churchill !  who  ever  loves  to  raife, 
On  Slander's  dung  his  mufhroom  bays : 


The 
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Tire  Prieft,  I  grant,  has  fomething  clever, 
A  fomething  that  will  laft  for  ever. 
Let  him,  in  part,  be  made  your  pattern, 
Whofe  Mufe,  now  queen,  and  now  a  flattern, 
Trick'd  out  in  Rofciad  rules  the  roaft, 
Turns  trapes  and  trollops  in  the  Ghoft, 
By  turns,  both  tickles  us,  and  warms, 
And  drunk  or  fober,  has  her  charms. 

Garrick,  to  whom  with  lath  and  plaifter, 
You  try  to  raife  a  fine  pilafter, 
And  found  on  Lear  and  Macbeth, 
His  monument  e'en  after  death  ; 
Garrick's  a  Dealer  in  grimaces, 
A  Haberdafher  of  wry  faces, 
A  Hypocrite,  in  all  his  ftages* 
Who  laughs  and  cries  for  hire  and  wages  $ 
As  undertaker's  men  draw  grief 
From  onion  in  their  handkerchief, 
Like  real  mourners  cry  and  fob, 
And  of  their  paflions  make  a  job. 

And  Col  man  too,  that  little  fmner, 
That  Eflay-weaver,  Drama -fpinner* 
Too  much  the  Comick  Sock  will  ufe, 
For  'tis  the  LAW  mu£  find  him  Jhoes. 

Vol.  If.  X  And 
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And  though  he  thinks  on  Fame's  wide  ocean 
He  fwims,  and  has  a  pretty  motion, 
Inform  him,  Lloyd,  for  all  his  grin, 
That  Harry  Fielding  holds  his  chin. 

Now  higher  foar,  my  Mufe,  and  higher, 
To  Bonnel  Thornton,  hight  Efquire ! 
The  only  man,  to  make  us  laugh, 
A  very  Peter  Paragraph  ; 
The  grand  condu£tor,  and  advifer 
In  Chonicle  and  Advertifer, 
Who  jftill  delights  to  run  his  rig 
On  Citizen  aud  Perriwig  ! 

Good  fenfe,  I  know,  though  dafh'd  with  oddity, 
In  Thornton  is  no  fcarce  commodity : 
Much  learning  too  I  can  defcry, 
Beneath  bis  perriwig  doth  lie. — 
— I  beg  his  pardon,  I  declare  : 
His  grizzle's  gone  for  greafy  hair, 
Which  now  the  Wag  with  eafe  can  fcrew 
With  dirty  ribband  in  a  queue — 
But  why  neglect  (his  trade  forfaking 
For  fcribbling  and  for  merry-making,) 
With  Tye  to  over-fhade  that  brain, 
Which  might  have  {hone  in  Warwick-lane  ? 
Why  not,  with  fpeclacles  on  nofe, 

In  chariot  lazily  repofe, 

i  A  formal 
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A  formal,  pompous,  deep  phyfician, 
Himfelf  a  Sign-Poft  Exhibition  ? 

But  hold,  my  Mufe  !  you  run  a-head  : 
And  where's  the  clue  that  fhall  unthread 
The  maze,  wherein  you  are  entangled  ? 
While  out  of  tune  the  bells  are  jangled, 
Through  rhyme's  rough  road  that  ferve  to  deck 
My  jaded  Pegafus  his  neck. 

My  Mufe  with  Lloyd  alone  contends  : 
Why  then  fall  foul  upon  his  friends  ? 
Unlefs  to  fhew,  like  Handy-dandy, 
Or  Churchill's  Ghoft,  or  Triftram  Shandy, 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  quick  progreffion, 
How  fmartly  you  can  make  digreffion : 
Your  rambling  fpirit  now  confine, 
And  fpeak  to  Lloyd  in  ev'ry  line. 

Tell  me  then,  Lloyd,  what  is't  you  mean 
By  cobbling  up  a  Magazine  ? 
A  Magazine,  a  wretched  olio 
Purloin'd  from  quarto  and  from  folio, 
From  pamphlet,  news-paper,  and  book, 
Which  toft  up  by  a  monthly  cook, 
Borrows  fine  fliapes,  and  titles  new, 
1  Of  fricafee,  and  rich  ragout, 
Which  Dunces  drefs  as  well  as  You. 

X  2  Say, 


i 
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Say,  is't  for  You,  your  wit  to  coop, 
And  tumble  through  this  narrow  hoop  ? 
The  body  thrives,  and  fo  the  mind, 
When  both  are  free  and  unconfin'd ; 
But  harnefs'd  in,  like  hackney  tit, 
To  run  the  monthly  ftage  of  wit, 
The  Racer  flumbles  in  the  fhaft, 
And  fhews  he  was  not  meant  for  draft*. 
Pot-bellied  gluttons,  flaves  of  tafte, 
Who  bind  in  leathern  belt  their  waifr, 
Who  lick  their  lips  at  ham  or  haunch, 
But  hate  to  fee  the  ftrutting  paunch^ 
Full  often  rue  the  pain  that's  felt 
From  circumfcription  of  the  belt : 
Thus  women  too  we  ideots  call, 
Who  lace  their  fhapes  too  clofe  and  fmall. 
Tight  ftays,  they  find,  oft  end  in  humps, 
And  take,  too  late,   alas!  to  jumps. 

The  Chinefe  ladies  cramp  their  feet 

Which  feem  indeed  both  fjnall  and  neat, 

While  the  dear  creatures  laugh  and  talk, 

And  can  do  ev'ry  thing — but  walk  j 

Thus  you  4<  who  trip  it  as  you  go 

«6  On  the  light  fantaftic  toe," 

And  in  the  Ring  are  ever  feen, 

Or  Rotten-Row  of  Magazine, 

Will 
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Will  cramp  your  Mufe  in  four- foot  verfe, 
And  find  at  laft  your  eafe,  your  curfe. 
Clio  already  humbly  begs 
You'd  give  her  leave  to  ftretch  her  legs ; 
For.  though  fometimes  fhe  takes  a  leap, 
Yet  on  All  Fours  flie  can  but  creep. 

While  Namby-Pamby  thus  you  (cribble, 
Your  manly  turns  are  merely  fribble, 
PinnM  down,  and  fickly,  cannot  vapour, 
Nor  dare  to  fpring,  or  cut  a  caper. 

Roufe  then,  for  fhame,  your  ancient  fpirit! 
Write  a  great  work  !   a  work  of  merit ! 
The  conduct  of  your  Friend  examine, 
And  give  a  Prophecy  of  Famine ; 
Or  like  Yourfelf  in  days  of  yore, 
Write  dftors  as  you  did  before  : 
Write  what  may  powerful  friends  create  you, 
And  make  your  prefent  friends  all  hate  you. 
Learn  not  a  fhuifling,  fliambling,  pace, 
But  go  ere£l  with  manly  grace  ; 
For  Ovid  fays,  and  pray  thee  heed  it, 
Os  homini  fublime  dedlt. 
But  if  you  ftill  wafte  all  your  prime 
In  fpinning  Lilliputian  Rhyme, 
Too  long  your  genius  will  lie  fallow, 
And  Robert  Lloyd  prove  Robert  Shallow. 

X  3  TO 


VERSE    ON 


T  O 
ANY  MINISTER  OR  GREAT  MAN. 

Saturday,  May  4,   1  76$. 


WHETHER  you  lead  the  Patriot  band, 
Or  in  the  clafs  of  Courtiers  ftand, 
Or  prudently  prefer 
The  Middle  Courfe,  with  equal  zeal 
To  ferve  both  King  and  Common-weal, 
Your  Grace,  my  Lord,  or  Sir ! 

Know  Minifter  !  whatever  your  plan, 
Whatever  your  politicks,  Great  Man! 

You  muft  expect  detraction  : 
Though  of  clean  hand  and  honeft  heart, 
Your  greatnefs  muft  expect  to  fmart 

Beneath  the  rod  of  faction. 

Like  blockheads,  eager  in  difpute, 
The  Mob,  that  many-headed  brute, 

All  bark  and  bawl  together  : 
For  Continental  Meafures  fome, 
And  fome  cry,  keep  your  troops  at  home  ! 

And  fome  are  pleas'd  with  neither. 


Lo! 
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Lo  !  a  Militia  guards  the  land  ; 
Thoufands  applaud  your  faving  hand, 

And  hail  you  their  protector ; 
While  thoufands  cenfure  and  defame, 
And  brand  you  with  the  hideous  name 

Of  ftate- quack  or  proje&or. 

Are  aftive,  vig'rous  means  prefer'd  ? 
Lord  !  what  harangues  are  hourly  heard 

Of  wafted  blood  and  treafure! 
Then  all  for  enterprize  and  plot : 
And  pox  o'this  unmeaning  Scot ! 

If  cautious  be  your  meafure. 

Corruption's  influence  you  defpife  ; 
Thefe  lift  your  glory  to  the  fkies, 

Thofe  pluck  your  glory  down; 
So  ftrangely  difPrent  is  the  note 
Of  fcoundrels  that  have  right  to  vote, 

And  fcoundrels  that  have  none. 

Ye  then  who  guide  the  Car  of  State, 
Scorning  the  Rabble's  idle  prate, 

Proceed  as  ye  defign'd ; 
In  rugged  ways,  the  reins  and  fteeds 
Alone  the  fkilful  driver  heeds, 

Nor  flays  to  cut  behind. 

X4  FRAGMENT 


3IO  VERSE    ON 


FRAGMENT    OF    A    LOVE   ELEGY, 

Saturday,  May  u,  1765, 


CURSE  on  thpfe  hours,  which  once  I  us'd  to 
blefs, 

Hours  that  for  ever  on  my  memory  prefs, 
When  my  young  heart,  awake  to  honeft  love, 
Firft  caught  th'  infection  Time  can  ne'er  remove  ! 
No  coxcomb,  proud  to  charm  an  artlefs  maid  ; 
No  rake,  that  wifh'd  her  innocence  betray'd ; 
No  wordling,  whofe  mean  foul,  refign'd  to  pelf, 
Courted  vile  gold  ;  but  fond  of  her  herfelf, 
To  win  her  heart  I  made  my  only  care, 
And  once  believ'd  I  had  an  int'reft  there. 
Hap'ly  I  had:  and  yet,  oh  fad  reverfe  ! 
To  lofe  that  intereft,  made  it  more  my  curfe. 
Why  didft  thou,  Fortune,  throw  me  in  her  way, 
Juft  long  enough  to  fteal  my  foul  away  ? 
Or  why,  that  done,  did  adverfe  fate  ordain, 
Diftant,  as  North  from  South,  we  fhould  remain  ? 
And  why,  O  why,  did  abfence,  fickle  Fair, 
Rc-ot  from  thy  heart  what  Love  had  planted  there  ? 

That 
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That  day  I  well  remember,  when  I  firft 
Heard  my  d©om  fealM  : — That  day  be  ever  curd ! 
Long  had  I  thought  my  foul's  firft  wifhes  croft, 
Long,  long,  'tis  true,  had  giv'n  up  all  for  loft  5 
Yet  ftill,  in  fpite  of  Reafon's  fage  controul, 
Some  rays  of  hope  fhot  faintly  through  my  foul. 


MOTHER      SHIPTON, 

A  Halfpenny  Ballad  to  the  Tune  of  NANCY  DAWSOI*. 
Tuefday,  January  8,  1771. 


1. 

S~\  F  all  the  pretty  Pantomimes, 
^-^      That  have  been  feen  or  fung  in  rhimes, 
Since  famous  Johnny  Rich's  times, 

There's  none  like  Mother  Shipton. 
She  pleafes  folks  of  every  clafs  ; 
She  makes  her  Swans  and  Ducklings  pafs  5 
$he  fhews  her  Hog,  fhe  (hews  her  Afs*  ; 

Qh  charming  Mother  Shipton  ! 

*  Exhibited  in  the  Pantomime. 

il. 
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II. 

Near  to  the  famous  Dropping  Weil 
She  firft  drew  breath,  as  records  tell, 
And  had  good  beer  and  ale  to  fell, 

As  ever  tongue  was  tipt  on  : 
Her  Dropping  Well  itfelf  is  feen, 
Quaint  Goblins  hobble  round  their  Queen, 
And  little  Fairies  tread  the  Green, 

CalPd  forth  by  Mother  Shipton. 

III. 

Oh  London  is  a  charming  place  ! 
Yet  grumble  not,  ye  Critick  Race, 
Though  Manfion  Houfe  is  feen  to  grace 

The  ftreets  in  Mother  Shipton! 
You  think  a  blunder  you  defcry  : 
Yet  you  might  fee  with  half  an  eye 
*Tis  Mother  Shipton's  Prophecy — 

Oh  charming  Mother  Shipton ! 

IV. 

Come  jolly  Tars,  and  Sailors  {launch, 
Oh  come  with  us  and  fee  the  Launch  ! 
'Twill  feaft  your  eye,  and  fill  your  paunch, 
As  done  by  Mother  Shipton. 

Tht 
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The  (hores  give  way  the  hulk  that  prop- 
Huzza  !  the  fhip  is  launched — and  pop  I 
*Tis  turn'd  into  a  Baker's  Shop — 
Oh  charming  Mother  Shipton  I 

V. 

Then  after  feveral  wonders  paft, 
To  Yorkfhire  all  return  at  laft, 
And  in  a  Coal-pit  they  are  caft — 

Oh  wond'rous  Mother  Shipton  ! 
Yet  {he  redeems  them  every  foul  : 
And  here's  the  moral  of  the  whole — 
Tis  Mother  Shipton  brings  the  Cok : 

Oh  charming  Mother  Shipton ! 


EPITAPH 


VERSE    ON 


EPITAPH 
On     WILLIAM      POWELL. 

Saturday,  O&ober  la,   1771. 


THE   Monument  reprefents  Fame  holding  i 
Medallion  with  a  Profile  of  POWELL,  over 
which  is  the  following  Infcription. 

WILLIAM   POWELL,    Esq. 

One   of  the  Patentees   of  the   Theatre   Royal, 
Covent  Garden, 

Died  the   3d  of  July,    1769, 
33'  years- 


His  Widow  caufed  this  monument  to  be  ere&ed, 
as  well  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  her  own  irre 
trievable  lofs^of  the  beft  of  Hufbands,  Fathers,  and 
Friends. 

Beneath 
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Beneath  the  above  figure  are  the  following  lines, 
and  fignature. 

BRISTOL  !  to  worth  and  genius  ever  juft, 
To  thee  our  POWELL'S  dear  remains  we  truft. 
Soft  as  the  ftream  thy  facred  fprings  impart, 
The  milk  of  human  kindnefs  warm'd  his  heart ; 
That  heart  which  ev*ry  tender  feeling  knew, 
The  foil  where  Pity,  Love,  and  Friendfhip  grew. 
Oh  !  let  a  faithful  friend  with  grief  fmcere 
Infcribe  his  tomb,  and  drop  the  heart-felt  tear, 
Here  reft  his  Praife,  here  found  his  nobleft  Fame  f 
—All  elfe  a  Bubble,  or  an  empty  Name. 

G.  COLMAN. 
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THE 
CONTENTED     CUCKOLD, 

Firft  printed  in  the  St.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE, 
Saturday,  March  28,  1767. 

EPIGRAM. 

HARRY  with  Johnny's  wife  intrigues, 
And  all  the  world  perceives  it : 
John  forms  with  Harry  fuch  clofe  leagues, 
Who'd  think  that  he  believes  it  ? 

Contented  Cuckold  !  but,  alas, 
This  is  poor  Johnny's  curfe  : 
If  he  don't  fee  it,  he's  an  Afs  5 
And  if  he  does,  he's  worfe. 
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THE      GAME      A    T     L    O    O* 

AN     EPIGRAM, 

TTfHAT  tho»  I  hold  of  Trumps  a  Fluih, 

And  boaft  a  friend  in  PAM? 
Yet  I  can  own  without  a  blufh, 
That  I  the  lofer  am, 

Alas,   this  happens  ev'ry  day, 

And  is  each  night  renew'd : 
For  who  with  H~.rr— ngt-n  can  playa 

And  fail  of  being  LOO'D? 

Tunbridge  Wells, 


THE 
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THE 
THREE     WITCHES 

AT 

THE     JUBILEE     M  A  S  QJCJ  E  R  A  D  E, 

AN     EPIGRAM. 

BEH O LD  the  Witches  Three  ! 
Who's  She  ?— Who's  She  ?— Who's  She  ? 
'Tis  Pembroke,  Payne,  and  Crewe. 
In  ev'ry  breaft  they  raife  ftrange  ftorms, 
More  real  forc'ry  in  thofe  formsj 

Than  any  Shakefpeare  drew  ! 

Extempore, 
Stratford  upon  Avon, 
Sept.  7,  1769 
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